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We recognize the awesome respon- 
sibility of making such a statement. 
Nevertheless, as the leader in 

high fidelity, we have fulfilled this 
responsibility in every way. 

Pioneer's new SX-1010 AM-FM 
stereo receiver eclipses any unit that 
has come before it. It has an 
unprecedented power output of 
100+ 100 watts RMS (8 ohms, both 
channels driven) at incredibly low 
0.1% distortion, throughout the entire 
audible spectrum from 20 Hz to 
20,000 Hz. Power is maintained 
smoothly and continuously with 
direct-coupled circuitry driven by 
dual power supplies. 

To bring in stations effortlessly, 
clearly and with maximum channel 
separation, the SX-1010 incorporates 
an FM tuner section with over- 
whelming capabilities. The combina- 
tion of MOS FETs, ceramic filters 


The finest stereo receiver 
the world has ever known. 


and phase lock loop IC circuitry 
produces remarkable specifications 
like 90dB selectivity, 1.7uV sensitivity 
and 1 dB capture ratio. 

Versatility is the hallmark of 
every Pioneer component. The 
SX-1010 accommodates 2 turntables, 
2 tape decks, 2 headsets, 3 pairs of 
speakers, a stereo mic and an 
auxiliary. It also has Dolby and 
4-channel connectors. There's even 
tape-to-tape duplication while listen- 
ing simultaneously to another 
program source, This is another 
innovative Pioneer exclusive. 

The SX-1010 is actually a master 
control system with its fantastic array 
of controls and features. It includes 
pushbuttons that simplify function 
selection and make them easy to see 
with illuminated readouts on the 
super wide tuning dial. FM and audio 
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when you want something better 


muting, hi/low filters, dual tuning 
meters, loudness contour, a dial 
dimmer control and a fail-safe 
speaker protector circuit. Never 
before used on a receiver are the twin 
stepped bass and treble tone controls 
that custom tailor listening to more 
than 3,000 variations. A tone defeat 
switch provides flat response instantly 
throughout the audio spectrum. 

By now it's evident why the 
SX-1010 is the finest stereo receiver 
the world has ever known. Visit your 
Pioneer dealer and audition its 
uniqueness. $699.95, including a 
walnut cabinet. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, New 
Jersey 07074. 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 
90248 / Midwest:1500 Greenleaf, Elk 
Grove Village, Ill. 60007 / Canada: 
S. H. Parker Co. 











MCMANUS (STANDING, RIGHT) WITH NATION TRANSCRIPT CREW 


To sift and analyze President Nixon’s edited Watergate tape tran- 
scripts, TIME, like the rest of the press, had a tall order. Nation Se- 
nior Editor Jason McManus and Washington Bureau News Editor 
John Stacks assigned nearly two dozen staffers to the job. 

In New York City ten copies of the transcripts—each 7 in. thick 
and weighing 6 lbs.—greeted five teams of Nation writers and re- 
porter-researchers as they arrived at work Wednesday. One team 
compiled the narrative portion of this week’s cover stories, while two 
others began a thorough analysis of the conversations, comparing 
them with known testimony. A fourth pair read every page, studying 
the mood and style of the White House under fire. The fifth group 
looked at the roles of selected Watergate protagonists. 

Meanwhile, six correspondents in Washington divided the ma- 
terial so that each could examine roughly 200 pages. Four others, in- 
cluding Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey, used the transcripts for additional 
aspects of last week’s assignments. Reports Stacks: “Nobody feels he 
can do his job without reading these transcripts line by line. We have 
been covering Watergate for two years, and now for the first time we 
have some of Nixon’s own pieces of evidence.” 


SIDEY (STANDING, REAR) WITH WASHINGTON BUREAU TEAM 
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Made in 
Allen Park, Mich. Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





Most American vodkas 
seem Russian. 


Leningrad, Russia. 


Stolichnaya is different. It is Russian. 


Stolichnaya is the only vodka imported from Russia. It's the most expensive vodka you 


can buy and worth the price. It’s a matter of good taste. STOLICHNAYA 


The only vodka imported from Russia. 





TWA INTRODUCES HOTELPASS. 
THE MOST FLEXIBLE WAY 
TO SEE EUROPE. 

*12°A NIGHT, PER PERSON. 


Until now, aa 
went to Europe, you 
usually made your 
hotel reservations in 
advance. 

Very often this 
locked you in. 

You had to stay 
in one place for the 
: allotted time. 

You couldn’t 
stay longer, or leave 
earlier, if you wanted 
to. TWA’s new Hotel- 
pass changes that. 

Now, if you’re going to be in Europe during 
June, July, or August, you don’t have to make 
your hotel reservations in advance, but you’re 
guaranteed hotel rooms. Here’s how. 

You buy Hotelpass coupons before you go. 
Each coupon is good for one night at any Hotel- 
pass hotel. The price is $12.90 a night, per 
person, for double occupancy; $17.90 a night, 
for single occupancy. You can buy as many 
coupons as you like. 

The hotels are well-known European 
establishments like the London Penta, the 
Brussels Palace and the Lisbon Tivoli. Many 
of these hotels normally charge more than 
Hotelpass during the peak season. So besides 
being flexible, Hotelpass is economical. 





Athens *644 
London “484 
Malaga 498 

Rome *°577 


All fares are subject to change 





There are 29 hotels in all, in 29 major 
European cities. Just call each hotel before 
3 o'clock on the day you want to check in. 

In the unlikely event that they have no 
room, they’! make other arrangements for 
you. Of course, you’ll get comparable accom- 
modations. 

The price includes Continental break- 
fast every day, service charges and taxes. 

And for every 5 coupons you buy, you get 
half a day’s free sightseeing. If you have any 
coupons left after your trip is over, you can 
turn them in and get a refund for a $10 
processing charge. 

If you also want tocharge 
your whole trip, you can. On 
TWA’s Getaway* Card. It’s - 
good at more than 12,000 places around the 
world. 

Before you take advantage of all this, 
there are a few things you should know. The 
airfares you see below are TWA’s special 
22-45 day fares. To qualify, you must stay at 
least 22 days and no more than 45, and you 
must buy your round-trip ticket before 
departure. On weekends there’s a $15 sur- 
charge each way. Prices do not include $3.00 
International Departure Tax. And airfares 
are subject to increase. For Hotelpass coupons 
and flight reservations to Europe, see your 
Travel Agent. Or call TWA at 332-1118. 





Madrid “498 
Lisbon 484 
Tel Aviv *828 
Paris 498 


Service marks owned exclusively by TWA 





IFAMERICANS HAD INVENTED CHAMPAGNE, 
THIS IS WHAT IT WOULD TASTE LIKE. 


Most Americans like champagne. They like the bubbles, the 
sparkle and the fun of champagne. 

But they don’t always enjoy the taste. That’s because most 
champagnes tend to be dry. 

Gancia*Asti is different. It’s a sparkling white wine from Italy 
that’s a little bit sweeter than most champagnes. And a lot better tasting. 
(In Italy, they say it has the taste of ‘‘icy grapes.’’) 

Try Gancia Asti. Your eyes and nose may mistake it for the 
champagne you're used to. But your mouth won't. 


GANCIA ASTI. 
THE SWEETER, BETTER TASTING SPARKLING WINE. 
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One of our 

most exotic attractions 
isa watering place 
where you can get 
rum punch and lunch 
in the water. 
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It’s a hotel where you 


sip “The Special” (3 kinds 
of rum, Tia Maria, and 
fruit juices on bar swings). 

In the sea. 

Where you sleep in 
roundhouses (each one is 
a “room”). 

Right on the sea. 

It’s a “Jamaican thing” 
unlike anywhere else. 

Some others are: 


The near place —with faraway pleasures. 


s + me 


A thatched hostelry with 
no electricity (but with 
water beds) at our western 
limits where every evening 
the sky turns cerise. 

Or lodge in a revamped 
Great House with cur- 
tained four-posters and 
flowered balconies. 

Or float up a dusky river 
in a torchlit flotilla of ca- 
noes for an evening picnic. 





Or roam Paradise Park, 
our huge virgin preserve 
burgeoning with palms, 
birds, horses, streams, 
golf, greenery, scenery. 

And a |-ton Indian bull 

Who’s a pussycat. 

For more about our 
animals, Edens, inns (and 
also Grander Hotels), see 
a travel agent or Jamaica 
Tourist Board. 


ago, Atlant 
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iceberg in oil and gas expertise. That says foreign banks are not just looking to any 
Houston bank for advice, that says they are looking more and more to Bank of the 
Southwest. Leverage leasing isa + , ole. Through leverage leasing, we can 
make available various types of » ‘pment. We buy the equipment and 
lease it to our customer. He gef , we get paid for the equipment, 
and oil keeps moving. Just an Southwest's ability to get with 
the companies and countries tise. The results are worldwide. 
Our money is working world " places as the North Sea, the 
Mideast and Southeast Asia. O F \Bsition gives you some collection 
advantages. You know how long i n payment to get to you. With our 
worldwide connections, we can pu money, get it to you faster. We do 
it by cutting red tape. And you well faster you get paid, the easier it is 
to keep your capital working. Mayh \money to go somewhere else. If 
you want foreign payments te \% else in the world, whether in 
dollars or other currency, gi «7 \ on need it, every time. 
Or if you want you: ney JOO. Spee gecount sales, just 
tell your custome A ail cab “jor Telex. Specific 
oil-based case his &@ deliv five Sellinged.* We led 
a group of banks i ) o Apetroligfor a tion company 
to develop hydro ts Lice Dy Q : Petro/Clear’, 
a national cleari ) ; um Bankers 
committed a mil pyert a vessel 
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Naturally, we 
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including di: 
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the comp sults are worldwide 
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agro y > into a 10 hm exploration company 
to de ! ocarbon ye created Petro/Clear’, 
anati@, - ing-house tional Petroleum Bankers 
committed a million don Ppodollars to convert a vessel 
for use in offshore oil a * We helped a petroleum- 
gathering and transportat K Indonesian crude oil through 
a Hong Kong broker, simy commercial letter of credit to 
the Hong Kong broker. er of Credit to a Latin Ameri- 
can bank to insure the sua client, a holding company. That 
should give you some ide tional banking mix at our bank 
Naturally, we have all the , and maybe a few extras, banking 
should offer you: * Credit troduction. * Travelers’ letters of 
credit. * Trade inquiries Mondents. * International financing, 
including direct loans, s of credit, medium-term loans, 
Euro-currency loans, For! ssociation-insured and Export 
Import Bank guaranteed Id : bembicture. A simple picture, really, 
of the Southwest and a bal nt t the bank of the Southwest 
International Division, Oil ht, these are only two of the many parts 
of Bank of the Southwest. B 'y as much as anything else why we are 
the bank of the Southwest. 










































If you want toknow 
about banking 


in the Southwest, 


don’t write us 


for a free brochure. 


Call us for 


a free banker. 


If your business dealings take you into 
strange lands (like the Southwest), it’s 
always nice to know as much as possible 
about the financial climate there. 


That’s why we'd rather send you a two- 
legged banker than a four-page brochure. 


He can give you all the pertinent facts 
that we'd print in a brochure. Things 
like: Bank of the Southwest is Houston's 
third largest bank; our deposits have 
grown 40% since 1970; we are the anchor 
of Southwest Bancshares, Inc., a group of 
total-service banks located all over the 
state of Texas; Houston is the head- 
quarters city of the Southwest — currently 
the sixth largest city in the nation and 
closing in on the No. 5 slot—and enjoys a 
flourishing economic climate; Houston’s 
bank deposits are the largest in the 
Southwest. 

But what a banker can do that no bro- 
chure can do is answer your questions. 
Call us. Collect. (713) 225-1551. 

Ask for Bill Hudson. 


If your ideas take you to the Southwest, 
let us help you with them. 
Because we bank on your ideas. 


kof the Southwest 


910 Travis (P.O. Box 2629), Houston, Texas 77002, Member Southwest Bancshares, Inc. Member F.D.1.C. 





The stars at night are big and bright 
for a very good reason. 


A move to The Southwest Metro 
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An airport 
as big as Manhattan. 


“7 Dallas /Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 
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How your pension fund 
can wrestle with a 


Your pension fund's per- 
formance depends large- 
ly on how well you cope 
with a “grizzly” market. 
Whether the bear is on 
the rampage — or is 
hibernating. 

As a smart investor, 
you know that gains 
achieved during a bull 
market do you no good if 
they evaporate when the 
bear shows up. Keeping 
a steady performance 
record during volatile, 
declining markets re- 
quires real skill. 

And just as important to you is a steady flow 
of information. In good times and in bad. You 
must know what’s happening to your money. 

Chicago Title and Trust aims right at the heart 
of these two major problems for a pension fund 
in volatile markets: out-of-phase performance, 
and poor communications from your manager. 


How to make money —and keep it 


Even during periods of rising prices, you must 
keep the bear in mind. So you need a specific, 
decisive loss control program. 

Intelligent buying isn’t enough to assure con- 
sistent portfolio performance. Your manager 
must sell well, too. 

As pension fund managers, we’ve been doing 
just that for years. We’ve achieved the kind of 
results that let corporations, labor unions and 
their actuaries relax. In times like these it’s good 
to have that kind of expertise working for you. 





market. 


Beware the silent 
fiduciary 


Some pension fund man- 
agers may act like keep- 
ing you up-to-date is not 
important. When things 
are going well, they say 
there’s no point to it. 
When things aren’t going 
so well, they have other 
reasons. Either way, 
you're at a disadvantage. 


We work differently 


We're comfortably sized, 
managing almost $1 bil- 
lion in assets. Large 
enough to give your holdings the security that 
goes with size. Yet, we’re small enough that our 
senior management gives you close personalized 
attention. Whether we’re “wrestling the bear” or 
“running with the bull,” you won’t be neglected. 


Is a healthy fund worth an hour? 


If poor fund performance or poor communica- 
tions are making your job more difficult, you may 
want to consider changing the way your fund 
is managed. 

We'd like you to hear our story. Call Jack 
Osgood or Don Collins at 312/332-7700. They’ll 
be happy to arrange a convenient appointment 
for you with one of our senior investment officers. 
At our offices or yours. 

If you can’t tame “grizzly” markets, at least 
make the best of them. Our long-term record 
demonstrates that we certainly know how to 
wrestle with them. 


ChicagoTitle and 
Trust company 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 


Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 








ar tr a as *: 


Queen’s Hotel, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


also 
the GeorgeV, Paris 
and the Pierre, 
New York City 
and Grosvenor House, 
London 
and the Apollo, 
Amsterdam 
and the Sandy Lane, 
Barbados 
and the President, 
Johannesburg 
and the Excelsior, 
Hong Kong 
and the Hyde Park, 
London 
and the Dona Filipa, 
Algarve 


andthe Belmont, 
Bermuda 
and the Phoenicia, 
Malta 
and the 
Plaza Athenée, 
Paris 
Trust Houses Forte, Europe's largest hotel, 
catering and leisure concern, operates 
more than 700 hotels throughout the 
world, from charming English country inns 
to hotels known and admired by the most 
sophisticated travelers. 
Whether you want to spend the night in 
a TraveLodge off the Kansas Turnpike or 
in a luxurious suite at the George V, 
the Trust Houses Forte Reservations 
Center will make all the arrangements. 
For immediate world-wide reservations 


at any Trust Houses Forte Hotel, call 
our toll-free number: 800-223 5672. 


Tavefooce reservations: 800-255 3050 





Trust Houses Forte 
4 








Expensive Luxury 


Sir / How dare you! Don't you realize that 
you are taking on the most sacred cow of 
all time when you start printing facts and 
figures about King Alcohol [April 22]? 

It may bring more misery, degrada- 
tion, and even death to loved ones than 
wars, disease and boozeless crime all put to- 
gether, but loyalty will remain steadfast and 
true. Those who are dedicated to liquor will 
worship it, brag about it, shield it from crit- 
icism like a doting mother protecting a 
spoiled and criminal son, even when statis- 
tics show John Barleycorn to be probably 
our most expensive national “luxury.” 

DON C, MCMILLAN 

Shandon, Calif. 


Sir / Drinking is far more devastating than 
smoking. I think liquor packaging should 
carry a warning: “May be dangerous to your 
health and others. May cause hallucination, 
irrational behavior, brain damage, even 
death.” 

Sitting next to a drinker is worse than 
sitting next to a smoker any time. Not only 
does he smell bad. but his conversation is 
usually bad also. 

MARY L. MCCOY 

Sarasota, Fla. 


Sir / Your candid, responsible. unbiased 
description of an age-old affliction now 
reaching epidemic proportions in American 
society will encourage many problem drink- 
ers to seek early treatment. While it is true 
that there is no miracle cure, alcoholics can 
and do stop drinking. Self-recognition of in- 
cipient alcoholism is an important first step 
in this process. 

Senator Hughes may be right when he 
says the problem “is gaining on us.” but en- 
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lightened public attention on the subject 
such as Time’s article will greatly accelerate 
progress toward achieving a sensible nation- 
al approach to the consumption of alcohol- 
ic beverages. 

MORRIS E. CHAFETZ, M.D 

Director 

National Institute on Alcohol 

Abuse & Alcoholism 

Rockville. Md 


Sir / How ironic to note that the same is- 
sue of Time that looked at the problems of 
alcoholism also carried commercial adver- 
tisements for alcoholic beverages. Time 
would provide a great public service by re- 
fusing to run such ads 

CRAIG CLARK 

Denver 


Sir / What do you want? Another round of 
Prohibition? 

TOM LIND 

Boston 


Sir / Pity you didn’t devote at least a cou- 
ple of paragraphs in your story to the ben- 
efits of alcohol 

There are certainly millions of people 
who have better digestion. pleasanter mar- 
riages, more genial friendships and happier 
lives in general because they have learned 
to use alcohol at the right time and the right 
place judiciously 

JAMES IRONS 

Hollywood. Calif 


A Squalid Norm? 


Sir / You have my applause for the Time 
Essay, “The Delicate Subject of Inequality’ 
[April 15]. I now know where America’s 
much lamented heroes have gone. They 
have been shamed into mediocrity and a 
drab conformity by those embarrassed by 
excellence: the liberals who roll that stone 
of Sisyphus known as equality. In their 
search for a standard of equality, these new 
egalitarians never dare to look up. They 
seek the lowest common denominator and 
establish it as the norm so that no one, how 
ever squalid or vulgar. need be left out of 
the American Dream. 

MARCIA LITWIN 

Kent, Conn 


Sir / Yes, there is economic inequality, but 
as long as our national heritage. tradition 
and beliefs perpetuate the idea of “human 
equality,” America will have the basic mor 
al foundation and human understanding to 
eradicate the less important inequalities 
(e.g., economic and political) 

JOHN DIBELLA 

New York City 


Sir / We heretics who work for personal sa! 
isfaction rather than to achieve financial sta 
tus will only survive if liberal sociologists 
stop trying to condemn all Americans to 
their definition of equality at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 

LOIS M. FREY 

Johnson, Vt 


Fatal Obituary 


Sir / Your story “Hurrying a Heart Attach 
{April 15] gives Rosenman and Friedman 
suggestion that an aggressive, competitive 
Type A personality might be able to slow 
himself down by writing “his own obitt 
ary.” But wouldn't this Type A fellow, upor 
reading the obituary, decide that he had no! 
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“We're running out of trees.” 
The great American myth. 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we're run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 

True, civilization is encroach- 
ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 759 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930’s. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 





Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we'll need every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 
*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 


trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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accomplished enough. that time was run- 
ning out on him, and that he had better 
hurry back to the grind? 

PAMELA H. IKERD 

Clarksville. Tenn 


Locker-Room Language 


Sir / Reading “Why Those Tapes Were 
Made” [April 22] gave me a warm feeling 
It is comforting to know that the President 
like everyone else harbors a bitter and sav- 
age hatred for people who have angered or 
crossed him and that he is not above using 
locker-room language. Why should anyone 
find such human traits offensive? Had Har- 
ry Truman's presidential conversations 
been recorded, an asbestos tape recorder 
probably would have been required 

LANNY R. MIDDINGS 

San Ramon, Calif 


Sir / If in fact Nixon is innocent of all 
wrongdoing in Watergate, he must prove his 
case by making public all relevant tapes 
But for the public to hear such “locker- 
room language” by a President would de 
grade the presidency, and that is unthink 
able for Nixon 

Thus we have another dilemma, but 
at least this one is self-inflicted 

RUSSELL JONES 

Santa Barbara, Calif 


Sir / Speaking of salty presidential lan 
guage. one recalls when John Kennedy re 
ferred to the Prime Minister of Canada as 
ans.o.b 

(MRS.) CEIL ALLEN 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
2“! couldn't have called him an s.0.b. 1 
didn’t know he was one—at that time” was 
President Kennedy's comment when he 
heard of Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s ac 
cusation, according to Biographer Theo- 
dore C, Sorensen 


Prerequisite for Peace 


> 


Sir / Qiryat Shemona [April 22] is another 
senseless page in the bloody history of the 
Middle East. The present Arab govern 
ments may at last be willing to officially ac 
cept the existence and territorial integrity 
of the state of Israel. But not until they stop 
harboring, condoning and supporting the 
terrorists morally and financially, not until 
they start treating them for what they are 
common criminals—can there ever be a 

true and lasting peace in the area 

HELEN AMINOFT 

Ann Arbor, Mich 


Sir / One wonders how long it will be be 
fore Israel sees the wisdom of withdrawing 
behind its pre-1967 borders and accepting 
the Arabs’ willingness to recognize Israel's 
right to exist. The recent war showed that 
the Arabs are closing the technological gap 
with their superior numbers and Soviet aid 
they pose a growing threat. Another war 
may prove to be a total catastrophe for Is 
racl. And how much longer should the U.S 
support an intransigent client in an area that 
must be defused? 

MELVIN W. MANSUR 

Groton. Mass 


White Advantage 


Sir / Your excellent article about my book 
Getting Ready [April 22] omitted only one 
important point. Your readers may wonder 
whether we “sacrificed our children’s edu 
cation” in their mostly black schools. The 
answer is no. 

Our three children exhibit tremendous 


benefits. They show far more independence 
and self-confidence than we see in children 
who attended private or suburban schools 
Their national test scores are high and their 
values all we hoped for 

Unlike their black classmates, our chil 
dren were seen by their teachers as capable 
of learning and were encouraged. It 1s sad 
that this is not true for all children 

LOIS MARK STALVEY 

Philadelphia 


Reportorial Offenses 


Sir / While I am sickened by the conduct 
of those responsible for Watergate. after 
reading about Reporters Woodward and 
Bernstein [April 22]. 1am almost as disgust 
ed by the cloak-and-dagger conduct of the 
two Washington Post reporters 

A reporter signaling with a flower pot 
containing a red flag, meetings in an under 
ground garage at 2 a.m. and the code name 

Deep Throat” are typical examples of the 

techniques that led to false accusations 
based on triple hearsay, trial by the press in 
stead of by jury, and criticism of the press 
even by those who feel that the President is 
guilty of numerous criminal offenses. It is 
inexcusable for reporters, even in desper 
ation, to attempt to obtain secret informa 
tion from grand jurors 

When members of the press realize 
that they. like the President. are not above 
the law. perhaps the cries of irresponsible 
journalism will cease 

LEONARD M. CAPUTO 

Shreveport, La 


Carpeted Bug 


Sir / Re your Texas “Letterbugs” [April 
22]: there's a VW rolling around Portland 
Me., with plates that read RUG BUG. It 
fully carpeted—on the outside! 

GARY S. MAYBEE 

Cumberland Center, Me 


Fertility Myth 


Sir / The legend of the “vast food-growir 
potential” [April 8] of the Amazon an 
Congo basins dies hard. It is a hydra of er 
ror, espoused in times past by such lum 
naries as Walter Lippmann and Richar 
Nixon 

The vegetation of a tropical rain fore 

perhaps the most luxuriant vegetation is 

all the world—stands on soil that is almo 
worthless for growing food crops 

J. AUSTIN KERR 

Chevy Chase, Md 
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All cigarettes are not True. 


Tests conducted by the U.S. Gov't for tar and 
nicotine levels of all cigarettes show True (Regular and 
Menthol) lower in both tar and nicotine than 98% 
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Great Experiment! 


Allstate invites you on 
a little excursion that could save you some money 


on your Homeowners insurance. <a 


ee 1. Next Saturday, 

’ when you’re going to Sears to 
buy some tools or something, slip 
your present homeowners 
insurance policy in 
your pocket. 
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Drop it off at the Allstate booth at Sears, 
and go on about your shopping. While you’re 
gone, we’ll compare your homeowners policy 
with Allstate’s. 


3. When you return, = / 


you may be pleasantly wosDELOxe 
surprised! Maybe we can POLICNERS 
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\ one reason why half of the Sven 
people who buy Allstate Homeowners Insurance —— a 
have switched to us from other companies. 
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NIXON SPEAKING IN ARIZONA 
“Nothing to hide.” 


10 





Never before in the history of the 
presidency have records that are so pri- 
vate been made so public. In giving you 
these records—blemishes and all—I am 


placing my trust in the basic fairness of 


the American people.” 


With those words in his televised ad- 
dress to the nation last week, Richard 
Nixon declared the greatest bet of his 
lifetime of high-risk politics, making a 
desperate and dangerous wager on his 
place in history. The stakes were noth- 
ing less than his survival in office and 
his ultimate image as a man and as a 
President. In still another effort “to put 
Watergate behind us,” to show once and 
for all “that the President has nothing 
to hide in this matter,” he announced 
that he was making public 1,254 pages 
of transcribed tape recordings of his per- 
sonal conversations about the Watergate 
scandal with his most trusted aides 

That was not what had been asked 
of him. He was acting against the dead- 
line of a subpoena by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, which is weighing his 
impeachment, for the actual tapes of 42 
White House conversations. But he 
would or could not deliver the tapes, for 
reasons he did not explain in his speech 
(Later the White House said that tapes 
of eleven of the requested discussions 
had been lost or never, in fact, existed.) 
Instead, the President chose to gamble 
that he could defy the subpoena and go 
over the heads of the Congressmen to 
protest his innocence directly to the 
American people, basing his case on the 
enormous mass of evidence contained 
in the 150,000-word transcripts 

Best Light. He admitted that the ex- 
traordinary picture they painted of de- 
liberations in the inmost sanctity of the 
White House was in places ambiguous, 
confusing and contradictory. At various 
times the President can be found say- 
ing, as he and his aides tried to cope 
with the exploding Watergate scandals, 
such diverse things as “I am being the 
devil's advocate,” “We have to keep the 
cap on the bottle,” and “I say lexple- 
tive removed] don’t hold anything 
back.” He acknowledged that even with 
the White House’s deletions of the ob- 
scenities, the style and tone of many of 
his talks with aides “will become the 
subject of speculation and ridicule.” But, 
he said, “I know in my own heart that, 
through the long, painful and difficult 





The President Gambles on Going Public 


process revealed in these transcripts, | 
was trying in that period to discover 
what was right and to do what was 
right.” 

The President's speech was followed 
a day later by a 50-page legal brief by 
his attorney, James St. Clair. It attempt- 
ed to argue the best case possible for 
the President by seeking to discredit the 
testimony of former White House Coun- 
sel John Dean against Nixon and by 
pointing up parts of the transcript that 
show the President in the best light. “In 
all the thousands of words spoken,” it 
says, “even though they are often un- 
clear and ambiguous, not once does it 
appear that the President of the U.S 
was engaged in a criminal plot to ob- 
struct justice.” 

Damning Evidence. Speaking as 
an advocate, St. Clair could hardly be 
expected to read evidence of wrongdo- 
ing into any Nixonian ambiguities. But 
many a reader of the transcripts did just 
that—and saw a record of presidential 
transgressions against both the letter 
and the spirit of the law. That was all 
the more damning because the conver- 
sations on which St. Clair had based his 
brief were selected by Nixon and his 
staff. The mass of material that they did 
not hand over or that was found “un- 
intelligible” by Administration stenog- 
raphers could hardly have been more 
helpful to the beleaguered President 

The searing reality of the transcripts 
made the White House campaign an al- 
most Sisyphean enterprise. By delaying 
their issuance for half a day so that St 
Clair’s brief could have an unrivaled cir- 
culation, the White House won a few 
hours of suspended judgment. But once 
the transcripts became available and be- 
gan to be plumbed, the severity of the 
President's difficulties soon began to 
seep across the capital and the rest of 
the nation. Not many Republicans, who 
had initially rejoiced at his speech, had 
the temerity of Vice President Gerald 
Ford, who proclaimed that the tran- 
scripts “show the President to be inno- 
cent.” With few exceptions, the press 
analyses were devastating. 

By and large, legal and law enforce- 
ment professionals were aghast at the 
damning evidence against Nixon. Chi- 
cago Professor Philip B. Kurland, one 
of the nation’s leading experts on the 
Constitution and a consultant to the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee, said that he 
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NOISY DEMONSTRATORS TAUNTING THE PRESIDENT AS HE LEAVES THE 1974 EXPOSITION IN SPOKANE, WASH 
After a brief suspended judgment, the severity of his difficulties seeped across the nation. 


found “strong evidence” in the tran- 
scripts that Nixon was guilty of induc- 
ing his aides to commit perjury and of 
obstructing justice—both indictable 
crimes and therefore impeachable of- 
fenses by Nixon’s own definition. Kur- 
land added: “I can’t find either ambi- 
guity or any evidence which tends to 
exonerate him.” Dean Michael Sovern 
of Columbia University Law School 
looked closely at the transcript for the 
crucial March 21, 1973, meeting at 
which, Nixon later said, he learned for 
the first time that White House aides 
were deeply enmeshed in Watergate 
Sovern concluded: “In context, the tran- 
script would support a prima facie case 
for impeachment.” One former high 
Nixon Administration official said 
bluntly and bitterly that the President's 
impeachment was now guaranteed, add- 
ing: “If I were Pete Rodino [Judiciary 
Committee chairman], I'd say we don't 
need anything else. I'd say thank you. 
Mr. President—and adios.’ 

The President in his speech and St 
Clair in his brief attempted to defend 
Nixon in some—but not all—of the most 
potentially damaging areas of evidence 
presented in the transcripts. An anal- 
ysis of their contentions and of the tran- 
script evidence in three key areas 

When did the President learn of the 
cover-up? John Dean testified to the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee that he in- 
ferred that Nixon was “fully aware” of 
the effort to hide White House staff in- 
volvement in the Watergate break-in as 
early as Sept. 15, 1972. Nixon and St 
Clair argue that the President learned 
of the cover-up only on March 21, 1973 
when Dean told him. They point out 
that Dean, after all, himself requested 
the meeting to lay out for the President 
all the facts of the cover-up. They cite 
that in the process of doing so, Dean 
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said: “I can just tell from our conver- 
sation that these are things you can have 
no knowledge of.” 

There may well have been many as- 
pects of the cover-up that Nixon had 
no knowledge of until Dean spelled out 
the chapter and verse on March 21. But 
the transcripts before indicate he cer- 
tainly had knowledge that more than 
just the seven men indicted on Sept. 15 
were involved, and that in at least one 
instance, that of White House Aide Gor- 
don Strachan, a member of his staff had 
twice lied to federal investigators in de- 
nying knowing about the break-in and 
was prepared to lie again before the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee. Dean told 
Nixon of that on March 13, and Nixon 
agreed that committing the perjury was 
probably a good idea: “I guess he should 
have, shouldn't he?” The exchange even 
led Nixon to wonder whether Strachan 
might have informed White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman 
of the cover-up. 

On learning of the cover-up, what did 
the President do? The operation that 
Dean described to the President on 
March 21 constituted a criminal con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice. By law, any 
citizen must report the discovery of a 
crime at once. In his speech, Nixon as- 
serted that “after March 21, my actions 
were directed toward finding the facts 
and seeing that justice was done fairly 
and according to the law.” 

But he also admitted that, in trying 
to decide what to do, he was motivated 
by more than simple considerations of 
justice and law. He was concerned for 
“close advisers. valued friends” who 
might be involved, the “human impact 
on some of the young people and 
their families,” and “quite frankly,” the 
“political implications.” He said: “I 
wanted to do what was right. But I want- 


ed to do it in a way that would cause 
the least unnecessary damage in a high- 
ly charged political atmosphere to the 
Administration.” 

However laudatory or understand- 
able in human terms, those motives 
might not hold up in a court of law—or 
an impeachment proceeding. They do 
not really explain why, having learned 
of evident crimes from Dean on March 
21, it was not until April 16 that Nixon 
finally discussed with his Attorney Gen- 
eral his knowledge of probable crimes 
by White House aides. That conversa- 
tion was initiated by Richard Klein- 
dienst, then Attorney General. More- 
over, the evidence of the transcripts (see 
excerpts beginning page 20) shows time 
and again a President torn between try- 
ing to let the truth come out and then 
agreeing to some fresh device or attempt 
to avoid just that. His disclosures on 
April 16 seem to have come only be- 
cause so many of the conspirators were 
talking to the Watergate prosecutors 
Clearly, the cover-up was going to be ex- 
ploded with or without his acting. When 
he learned that Jeb Stuart Magruder 
deputy director of the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President, had gone 
to the prosecutors and changed his ear- 
lier perjured story, Nixon asked almost 
pathetically: “What got Magruder to 
talk? I want to take the credit for that.” 

Did Nixon order the payment of hush 
money to E. Howard Hunt? One of the 
reasons that Dean laid out the cover-up 
for Nixon on March 21 was that at least 
one of the jailed Watergate seven was es- 
calating his money demand for keeping 
silent. The immediate problem was a 
fresh request for $120,000 by Hunt, the 
CIA alumnus and White House consul- 
tant who had pleaded guilty to break-in 
and bugging charges. Dean did not know 
how to meet the urgent request. Hunt 
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was threatening to tell about some of 
his pre-Watergate clandestine activities 
for the White House, including the bur- 
glary of the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist. (Ellsberg was the man who 
released the secret Pentagon papers on 
the Viet Nam War.) Authorizing or pay- 
ing such money is, of course, a crime 

In his speech, Nixon said: “I re- 
turned several times to the immediate 
problem posed by Mr. Hunt's blackmail 
threat, which to me was not a Water- 
gate problem but one which I regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as a potential na- 
tional security problem of very serious 
proportions.” 

Little Choice. “I considered long 
and hard whether it might in fact be bet- 
ter to let it go forward, at least tem- 
porarily, in the hope that this national 
security matter would not be exposed 
in the course of uncovering the Water- 
gate cover-up. I believed then and I be- 
lieve today that I had a responsibility 
as President to consider every option, in- 
cluding this one, where protection of 
sensitive national security matters was 
at stake 

“In the course of considering it and 
of just thinking out loud, as I put it at 
one point, I several times suggested that 
meeting Hunt’s demands might be nec- 
essary ... [but] my conclusion at the end 
of the meeting was clear. And my ac- 
tions and reactions show clearly that 
I did not intend the further payment to 
Hunt or anyone else be made.” 

The evidence in the transcripts 
seems far less ambiguous than the Pres- 
ident has suggested. The last time the 
President raises the Hunt money prob- 


lem, he says: “That's why for your im- 
mediate things you have no choice but 
to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever it is. Right?” Dean replies: “That's 
right.” And Nixon says: “Would you 
agree that that’s the prime thing that 
you damn well better get that done?” 
To which Dean says: “Obviously he 
ought to be given some signal anyway.” 
And the President says: “[Expletive de- 
leted] Get it.” 

That same night, according toa Wa- 
tergate grand jury, Hunt was given $75,- 
000, and in the subsequent discussions 
in the White House all anxiety about 
Hunt's blackmail vanished. The subject 
did not come up again until much later, 
when the cover-up was collapsing. 

Given the enormous hazards for 
Nixon in the transcripts, it seemed baf- 
fling that he released them at all. He 
may have felt that he had little choice 
Having resolved not to turn over the 
tapes to the Judiciary Committee, he 
had to make some extraordinary ges- 
ture to avoid almost certain impeach- 
ment for defying Congress. He pondered 
the move all the previous weekend in 
the privacy of Camp David. Then, Sun- 
day afternoon, he learned that former 
Attorney General John Mitchell and 
former Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
Stans had been acquitted in New York 
City of charges of perjury, obstruction 
of justice and conspiracy. The welcome 
news may have convinced Nixon that 
at last things were looking up. That same 
weekend he decided to release the 


transcripts 
According to aides, he reasoned that 
the move would end the spiraling de- 
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mands of the committee—as well as 
those of Special Watergate Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski—for more tapes. Ex- 
plained one presidential adviser: “We 
felt a growing concern that it was be- 
coming a test of manhood between the 
two branches. We decided this might be 
a way to defuse that feeling.” In addi- 
tion, aides reported, the President saw 
disclosure as a way of repairing his dam- 
aged credibility. Said St. Clair: “People 
were getling more and more imbued 
with the idea that the President had 
something to hide.” 

Touchdown Cheers. Nixon had al- 
ready spent many hours reviewing the 
transcripts, which a staff of secretaries 
and lawyers, headed by White House 
Special Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt, had 
been painstakingly preparing since mid- 
March. After the secretaries transcribed 
each tape, it was gone over by Buzhardt 
and his assistants, who marked proposed 
deletions of irrelevancies, national secu- 
rity matters and profanity. But the final 
editor was Nixon. “As far as I know,” 
Buzhardt said, “he read the entire pack- 
age, and he had the final say on it all.” 
About three dozen passages were 
marked “Material not related to pres- 
idential actions deleted.” Buzhardt ex- 
plained: “These were sections that had 
no relation to what he did or knew. Oth- 
er people came into the room. He was in- 
terrupted by a telephone call. Other top- 
ics were discussed.” 

At first—before what was in the 
transcripts became widely known—the 
Nixon counteroffensive brought joy to 
the Republicans. Supporters looked on 
the offer of transcripts as the evidence 
of innocence they had been begging the 
President for months to release. Wash- 
ington Governor Dan Evans said that 
he felt “like a football fan cheering on 
the home team. I think the President 
threw a touchdown pass.” The Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader exulted: “This 
is an immensely happy development 
For the first time, those who want to sup- 
port the President—those who have 
clung to vestiges of hope that he 
was not involved—have something 
tangible.” 

There was much negative reaction 
as well, centered mostly on the fact that 
the President was not obeying the law 
by complying fully with the subpoena 
The Gallup poll surveyed some 700 
adults by telephone following Nixon's 
speech and found that it had left 17% 
with a more favorable opinion of Nix- 
on but 42% with a less favorable view 
By 44% to 41%, those interviewed said 
that they thought there was now enough 
evidence for the House to impeach the 
President, though by 49° to 38% they 
said Nixon's actions were not serious 
enough to justify the Senate's removing 
him from office. A survey conducted ear- 
lier for TIME by Daniel Yankelovich, 
Inc., found that 55% of Americans want- 
ed Nixon to resign or be impeached 
up from 39% in November (see story 
page 19) 

Members of the House Judiciary 
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Committee agreed that Nix- 
on had not satisfactorily met 
the terms of their subpoena 
They also resented the fact 
that he had replied to it with 
a public speech. Democrat 
John F. Seiberling of Ohio 
complained: “To respond to 
a lawful subpoena by going 
on television was not a de- 
cent thing to do.” But the 
committee members _ split 
over what their reaction 
should be. Republicans urged 
another attempt at negotia- 
tion. Michigan Congressman 
Edward Hutchinson, the 
committee's ranking Repub- 
lican, argued: “In our system 
of government, it was never 
contemplated that the sepa- 
rate branches should con- 
front each other. It should be 
avoided at all costs.” A few 
Democratic liberals wanted 
Nixon cited for contempt of 
Congress. 

Chairman Rodino, how- 
ever, wanted to avoid the 
question of contempt to 
keep the committee from splitting ir- 
revocably on partisan grounds. In a 
rare night session, he persuaded the 
members to approve a letter that mild- 
ly chastised the President by advising 
him that his delivery of edited tran- 
scripts instead of tapes “failed to com- 
ply” with the committee’s subpoena 
Even on that relatively innocuous re- 
joinder, the committee split 20-18, by 
party (although two Democrats and one 
Republican crossed party lines). But Ro- 
dino had succeeded in keeping the com- 
mittee from being diverted from the 
hearings on Nixon's impeachment that 
it will open this week 

Dropped Words. The first few ses- 
sions, in which the committee staff will 
summarize the evidence it has collected 
will be closed. But, partly in anger at 
Nixon’s use of television, the committee 





voted unanimously to allow the rest of 


the hearings, which are expected to last 
about six weeks, to be televised. In ad- 
dition, the committee granted Lawyer 
St. Clair the right to question and call 
witnesses. Mindful of his reputation as 
a brilliant courtroom tactician, the com- 
mittee also granted Rodino stringent 
powers to shut off St. Clair if necessary 
to stop him from obstructing the pro- 
ceedings or filibustering 

During the meeting, Committee 
Counsel John Doar disclosed that some 
of the transcripts released by Nixon “are 
not accurate,” though they were appar- 
ently not intentionally altered. He ex- 
plained that the committee staff had 
made transcripts of the seven tapes that 
had been given to it by Special Pros- 
ecutor Jaworski. When comparing them 
with the White House documents, they 
found that the Administration’s tran- 
scribers had dropped out certain words 
and identified as “unintelligible” some 
segments that the committee staff found 
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“Sorry, sir, but | don’t accept edited transcripts . . .“ 


intelligible. Doar blamed other differ- 
ences on the White House's inferior 
playback equipment and inattention by 
the people who operated it. Jaworski’s 
staff found similar discrepancies be- 
tween tapes and transcripts 

Indeed, so many notations of “un- 
intelligible” occur at critical points on 
the transcripts that suspicions inevitably 
arose that some of the missing portions 
were intentionally left out. For exam- 
ple, in discussing the possibility of of- 
fering clemency to Howard Hunt 
Nixon apparently had a precedent in 
mind, but the transcript for that meet- 
ing on March 21, 1973, quotes the Pres- 
ident as telling Dean: “The only thing 
we could do with him would be to pa- 
role him like the [unintelligible] situa- 
tion.” Again, the transcript for an April 
17, 1973, meeting has Nixon saying to 
Haldeman, John Ehrlichman and Ron- 
ald Ziegler: “Damn it, John Dean's 
highly sensitive information was on only 
one count. Believe me guys. we all know 
—well—the [unintelligible] stuff regard- 
ing Bob.” (“Bob” is Haldeman.) 

The gaps and discrepancies were 
one reason why investigators insisted 
that they needed the tapes. Only a study 
by experts of the tapes themselves can 
set to rest any suspicions that they have 
been cut, erased or otherwise violated 
There were other reasons as well. Ex- 
plained one expert who has heard the 
tapes that are in the Special Prosecutor's 
possession: “The tapes themselves give 
the mood, the anxiety, the attitudes 
Some of them reflect people banging on 
the tables, moving from here to there 
raising voices. On that March 21 tape, 
Dean sounds as if he’s pleading with the 
President. That doesn’t come through at 
all on the transcript.” 

Once out, several newspapers pub- 
lished all the transcripts: most others ran 





extensive excerpts (see THE PRESS) 
Broadcast journalists read lengthy pas- 
sages. The transcripts, sold by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at $12.25 a 
copy, moved briskly. In Washington, the 
GPO at first had only 792 copies, which 
it sold in less than four hours, but thou- 
sands more were being printed. In ad- 
dition, three publishers planned to have 
paperback books containing the com 
plete transcripts on sale this week 

The initial favorable reaction to 
Nixon's gambit quickly dissipated as the 
transcripts became available. A case in 
point was the Los Angeles Times. On 
Tuesday morning, it felt that Nixon had 
“taken a giant step toward resolving the 
controversy over his relationship to the 
Watergate crimes.” By Thursday, its ed- 
itors had studied the transcripts and 


found that “the President and his chief 


aides seem, time and again, more con- 
cerned with self-serving manipulation 
and control of evidence than with the 
open and full pursuit of justice.” 
Changed Mood. There was a sim- 
ilar evolution of opinion among Con- 
gressmen, particularly Republicans. On 
Tuesday, they lined up to praise Nixon 
from the floor of the House. After a day 
of reading, however, the Republican 
mood began to change. As Democratic 


Leader Thomas P. (“Tip”) O'Neill of 


Massachusetts noted, on Wednesday 
“not one man took the floor” to laud 
Nixon. In fact, many Republicans were 
profoundly shaken by what they 
learned. Conservative Republican Con- 
gressman H.R. Gross of lowa concluded 
that the documents “do prove conclu- 
sively that Mr. Nixon made many mis- 
leading statements to the American peo- 
ple on his knowledge of the Watergate 
cover-up.” Gross also found “an amaz- 
ing lack of ethical sensitivity in the of- 
fice of the presidency.” Similarly, Re- 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Violation of the Public Trust 


The men who have served in the inner councils of American Presidents form a 
special fraternity. They may depart from Washington, but they never quite leave 
the White House. Their lives are forever influenced by their interlude of power 
and flavored by their reminiscences. 

Last week these men, from as far back as Franklin Roosevelt's era, were in a col- 
lective state of shock as they pored over the transcripts of Richard Nixon’s Wa- 
ltergate conversations. They found it inconceivable that a President of the U.S. 
would lead discussions in the Oval Office about breaking the law, destroying his 
own men, corrupting the Government's agencies. 

There may have been times over these past 200 years when a President has 
had dark thoughts—and perhaps questionable conversations—about how to coun- 
ter his opponents and to lift himself out of crises. But there is a body of bipartisan 
opinion among the men around former Chief Executives that the presidency has 
never before experienced such a squalid episode. 

“Ike wouldn't have understood what they were talking about,” says former 
Speech Writer Emmet Hughes. “Anybody who would have engaged in even a 60-sec- 
ond exchange like those would have been thrown out.” 

“1 used to listen to Franklin Roosevelt talk about his problems,” recalls former 
Administrative Assistant Jim Rowe, “but there was never anything like this.” 

Wily Lyndon Johnson once ordered an aide to send a handsome young staff 
member out to appeal to a lady legislator for her support. “Let nature take its 
course,” the President suggested. Johnson used all of his persuasive powers and 
sometimes threatened economic retaliation and the hot breath of the Lord on his de- 
tractors, “but he never suggested in any way that the law should be broken.” says 
his former aide, Joe Califano. “In fact, no matter what we did, Johnson wanted a 
legal opinion to be sure it was O.K. with the law.” 

Clark Clifford, an adviser to several Presidents, remembers that “on Truman's 
desk was the famous sign ‘The Buck Stops Here, and there was another sign quot- 
ing Mark Twain: ‘Always do right. This will gratify some people and astonish the 
rest.. That is what Mr. Truman did.” Clifford can still hear the ring of Truman's 
voice in 1948 when his Gallup was at 36%, and he was told he faced certain polit- 
ical defeat unless he changed his stance on civil rights to woo the South. “Iam not 
going to change one single policy,” said Truman. End of discussion. 

. 

After the Bay of Pigs, Ted Sorensen, John Kennedy's counsel, gave a back- 
grounder to newsmen pointing out that the operation had begun under Eisen- 
hower and was carried out by holdovers. It was one of the few times that Sorensen 
irritated Kennedy. “Don't do that,” he rasped. “We made this mistake.” Before 
the successful conclusion of the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, Kennedy was certain 
that his failure to heed the early warnings from Republicans such as Homer Cape- 
hart and Kenneth Keating about the missiles would bring Democratic defeats in 
the fall. Some aides wanted to deprecate the Republicans, but Kennedy refused 
“Capehart,” he told Sorensen, “is the Winston Churchill of our time.” 

Earlier Presidents have acted quickly to fire erring aides. Truman brought in 
Newbold Morris to clean up the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, one of Truman's 
friends, would not cooperate, and after 
two months fired Morris. That same day 
Truman fired McGrath. 

Eisenhower never knew the whole 
story of Sherman Adams. But when 
Meade Alcorn, the Republican national 
chairman, came to his office and said 
Republican leaders were demanding 
“the Adams mess” be cleaned up, Ike ac- 
cepted the verdict. He told Alcorn to 
tell Adams he must go. 

In the White House last week they 
were most worried that all the swear 
words that Nixon used would upset a 
lot of Americans who thought he rarely 
cussed. That concern is really almost 
meaningless in the current context. 
What produces despair is that men giv- 
en the responsibility for doing so much 
for this nation would spend so much 
time and energy contemplating the vi- 
olation of that trust. 
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publican Senator Robert W. Packwood 
of Oregon said that he considered Nix- 
on’s view of Government “rather fright- 
ening” because “there are not even any 
token clichés about what is good for the 
people.” Senator Robert Dole of Kan- 
sas, former head of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was asked by a re- 
porter if he would want the President 
in his state during his campaign for re- 
election. Replied Dole: “Sure. Let him 
fly over any time.” 

On the Democratic side, Party 
Chairman Robert S. Strauss said: “I've 
seen just about everything. But this read- 
ing of these tapes has upset me more 
than anything else in my life. I told my 
wife over the third martini last night, 
I'm embarrassed to have our kids read 
this and think it’s part of the life I'm 
in.” Democratic Congressman Morris 
K. Udall of Arizona made a pitch for 
politicians in general, saying: “They de- 
serve better than to be branded with the 
cynical iron that has marked the bur- 
glars, buggers and influence peddlers of 
this Administration.” 

Both Nixon and St. Clair regarded 
the transcripts as seriously compromis- 
ing John Dean, the President's chief ac- 
cuser at the Senate Watergate Commit- 
tee hearings. Earlier. White House aides 
had welcomed the not guilty verdicts for 
Mitchell and Stans as evidence that 
Dean was no longer credible. Dean was 
one of 59 witnesses at the trial of the for- 
mer Cabinet members. Both had been 
charged with nine counts of perjury, ob- 
struction of justice and conspiracy to 
hinder an investigation of Financier 
Robert Vesco’s tangled affairs in ex- 
change for a secret $200,000 cash con- 
tribution to Nixon’s 1972 campaign. But 
the jury found them not guilty on all 
counts. 

Dean Under Fire. Some jurors 
found Dean to be an impressive witness 
during his testimony, which bore on 
three of the perjury counts against 
Mitchell. But they were put off by his ad- 
mission that he was awailing sentencing 
for his confession of guilt on conspiracy 
to obstruct justice in the Watergate cov- 
er-up. Moreover, they were unsettled by 
the fact that he admitted under cross-ex- 
amination that he hoped his perfor- 
mance at the Mitchell-Stans trial would 
be noted by the judge who would mete 
out his punishment. Clarence Brown, a 
postal employee, expressed his fellow ju- 
rors’ feelings: “I liked John Dean. I 
didn’t fully believe him, though. He was 
a man trying to save his own skin.” 

Both Nixon in his TV address and 
St. Clair in his brief took dead aim at 
Dean, attempting to discredit him. As 
the week went on, the White House, 
having put together what in the tran- 
scripts is called a “PR team,” increased 
the firing on Dean. Administration aides 
prepared a summary of contradictions 
in his statements and gave it to South 
Carolina Republican Senator Strom 
Thurmond, who had it published in the 
Congressional Record. When presiden- 
tial aides found Thurmond’s entry had 
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Introducing the Moviedeck: 
Kodak’s thoroughly modern movie projector. 
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. Ballantine’s Scotch was there. 
“The Great Gatsby” 


A summer night in Long Island. 


The sound of a saxophone suspended 


i over the water. Floodlights and 
| fountains and 40 acres of people. 
| Gatsby was having a lawn party. 
| Nobody had actually been invited, 


but they all came. The young, the 
rich, and the gorgeously eccentric. 
Men in white flannels up from “the 
street” and giggly girls fresh from 
the Follies. Obscure princesses 
escorted by their chauffeurs dancing 
in and out of the fountains. 

They would never run out of 
liquor. They would never run out 
of laughter. Had they invented the 
“Jazz Age” or had the Jazz Age 


invented them? 


Paramount brings 
it all back in the motion picture, 
“The Great Gatsby.” 

Ballantine's was there. Like the 


era, the scotch with style. 


Taste the scotch 
that was there 





, . Blended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scotland 
©*21" Inspired by scenes from Paramount Pictures “The Great Gatsby.” 86 proof. Imported by “21" Brands, Inc., N.Y.C 





gone largely unnoticed, Communica- 
tions Director Ken Clawson gave an- 
other detailed list of the alleged Dean 
contradictions to the press. At the same 
time, Press Secretary Ziegler declared: 
“Anyone who says the transcripts sup- 
port John Dean hasn't worked at his 
reading or is looking at it with a totally 
partisan or biased eye.” 

The White House assault made no 
mention of the fact that Dean's testi- 
mony was corroborated, in most re- 
spects, by other witnesses. A close com- 
parison of his testimony with the 
President's transcripts showed that 
while he was self-serving before the Wa- 
tergate Committee, he was remarkably 
accurate. His occasional errors were rel- 
atively minor and can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the Administration's refusal 
to let him have access to his White 
House files in preparing his testimony. 
Both Committee Chairman Sam Ervin 
and Vice Chairman Howard Baker, a 
Republican, said that they have faith in 
Dean’s credibility. Special Prosecutor 
Jaworski continues to count Dean a key 
witness in the Watergate trials. In a way, 
the White House blitz on Dean seemed 
either a diversionary tactic or mere vin- 
dictiveness. Now that the evidence of 
the tapes is available, Dean’s testimony 
is far less vital or relevant. 

Court Battle? Nixon's decision, in 
another transcript phrase, to “stone- 
wall” his opposition, also applied to Ja- 
worski’s subpoena of tapes. Lawyer St 
Clair presented a brief to Federal Judge 
John J. Sirica, arguing that Jaworski's 
subpoena for 64 additional tapes should 
be quashed because he had not shown 
that the material was relevant to the tri- 
al of the seven Nixon associates charged 
in the cover-up.” St. Clair also argued 
that all portions of the subpoenaed ma- 
terials that had not been made public 
were protected by Executive privilege 
and could be kept confidential by the 
President. Sirica scheduled a hearing on 
the argument for this Wednesday. Aides 
to both Nixon and Jaworski said that 
they were willing to carry the fight to 
the Supreme Court, thus raising the 
prospect of another lengthy court battle 
reminiscent of the one the White House 
lost last fall. That fight led to Nixon’s fir- 
ing of Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
and the resignations of Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson and his assistant 
William Ruckelshaus. 

Asa further part of the Nixon strat- 
egy, General Alexander M. Haig Jr., the 
White House chief of staff, refused to an- 
swer questions before the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee last week. He pre- 
sented a letter from Nixon ordering him 
not to testify on grounds that it would 
be “wholly inappropriate for the com- 
mittee to examine you about your ac- 
tivities as chief of staff.” 

The White House also gave no sign 
that it would comply with the Judiciary 
Committee's request for tapes of 142 ad- 
*Mitchell, Haldeman, Ehrlichman. Charles Col- 


son, Robert Mardian. Kenneth Parkinson and 
Gordon Strachan 
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ditional conversations between Nixon 
and aides. The tapes bear on the Wa- 
tergate cover-up, the Administration's 
1971 decision to increase milk-price sup- 
ports and its antitrust settlement with 
ITT that year. St. Clair urged the com- 
mittee to study the transcripts before de- 
manding more evidence. He declined to 
say how the White House would respond 
if the committee pressed on. 

At week's end Nixon took to the 
road to sell his side of the transcript sto- 
ry to the public. His first stop was Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., where his audience of 13,000 
at a Republican fund raiser was mostly 
friendly. But shouts of “Hail to the 
thief!” and rhythmic clapping from a 
handful of hecklers in the balcony rat- 
tled Nixon. His voice quavered, his 
hands tightly gripped the flower-be- 
decked lectern, and he occasionally mis- 
pronounced words. Still, cheers drowned 
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Government job in recognition of his ef- 
forts for Nixon. 

> A Feb. 27 session with Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman concerning the need for 
Dean to report directly to Nixon, rath- 
er than through them, on matters re- 
lating to Watergate. In the ensuing six 
weeks, Dean met with the President 
more than 70 times. 

> An April 15 telephone conversa- 
tion with then—Attorney General Rich- 
ard Kleindienst in which they discussed 
Watergate problems. 

> Four meetings on April 15, when 
the White House cover-up on Watergate 
was clearly crumbling. The meetings 
were with Ehrlichman, Dean, Klein- 
dienst and Assistant Attorney General 
Henry Petersen, who was then heading 
the investigation into the break-in at the 
Democratic National Committee offic- 
es. The White House says that the tape 
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In a rare night session, a letter mildly chastising the President. 


out the boos when he said that he had 
furnished “all the relevant evidence” 
needed “to get Watergate behind us” 
and promised “to stay on this job.” On 
Saturday, Nixon opened Expo °74 in 
Spokane, Wash., where he was wel- 
comed with a few impeachment signs. 

Of the eleven additional presidential 
conversations subpoenaed by the com- 
mittee, White House aides claimed that 
the tapes of those exchanges, which all 
took place in 1973, either were missing 
or were not made through failures in 
the recording equipment. Thus there are 
no accounts of: 

> A Feb. 20 meeting with Halde- 
man to discuss finding a suitable job for 
Jeb Stuart Magruder, the former dep- 
uty director of Nixon's re-election cam- 
paign committee. Magruder had made 
clear to Haldeman that he wanted a high 


ran out in midafternoon of April 15 

> Three meetings on April 16 with 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman to discuss 
their resignations and Dean’s request for 
immunity from prosecution in exchange 
for testimony about Watergate before 
the grand jury 

> An April 18 phone conversation 
with Petersen in which Nixon report- 
edly told him to stay out of the inves- 
tigation of the break-in at the offices of 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist because it in- 
volved national security. 

The transcripts that the White 
House provided offer fresh details about 
the origin of the plan to bug the Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters, as well as 
precisely what the undercover team was 
after. At their March 21, 1973 meeting, 
Dean told Nixon that the operation orig- 
inated with an order from Haldeman 
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Evidence showing the President torn between letting the truth come out and attempting to avoid it. 


to “set up a perfectly legitimate cam- 
paign intelligence operation” within the 
Nixon re-election committee. In Janu- 
ary 1972, White House “Plumber” G 
Gordon Liddy came up with an incred- 
ible scheme that he said would cost $1 
million. According to Dean, it involved 
“black-bag operations, kidnaping, pro- 
viding prostitutes to weaken the oppo- 
sition, bugging, mugging teams.” 

Liddy’s plans were twice vetoed by 
John Mitchell, then Attorney General, 
who was later to head the re-election 
campaign. But in February, Dean said, 
Strachan began stepping up efforts “to 
get some information.” Dean said that 
he believed Haldeman, who was 
Strachan’s boss, had assumed that Lid- 
dy’s operation was “proper.” In any 
case, Dean said, Jeb Magruder took 
Strachan’s message “as a signal to prob- 
ably go to Mitchell and to say, ‘They 
are pushing us like crazy for this from 
the White House.” And so Mitchell prob- 
ably puffed on his pipe and said, ‘Go 
ahead,’ and never really reflected on 
what it was all about.” 

Dean told Nixon that the bugging 
team “might have been looking for in- 
formation about the Democratic con- 
ventions.” Liddy had earlier informed 
him that there was a plan—never car- 
ried out—to bug Democratic Chairman 
Lawrence O'Brien's hotel suite in Mi- 
ami. The Liddy operation was a failure 
from the beginning. The team first 
tapped the telephone of Democratic 
Committee Official R. Spencer Oliver 
Ehrlichman told Nixon on April 14, 
1973, that “what they were getting was 
mostly this fellow Oliver phoning his girl 
friends all over the country, lining up as- 
signations.” Ehrlichman said that 
“Liddy was badly embarrassed by the 
chewing out he got” from Mitchell for 
providing such weak “intelligence” and 
promised: “Mr. Mitchell, I'll take care 
of it.” Ehrlichman added: “The next 
break-in was entirely on Liddy’s own 
notion.” During that operation on June 
17, the bugging team got caught. 

The transcripts provided new in- 
sights into Nixon's former top associates 
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and his working relationships with 
them. Some of the revelations 

JOHN DEAN. Before the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee, he seemed to be only 
a minor functionary, a modest clerk 
Now he emerges as having played a key 
White House role, first in making sure 
the cover-up held through the election, 
then in advising Nixon on how to cope 
as it fell apart in early 1973. 

JOHN EHRLICHMAN. Always consid- 
ered one of the staff heavyweights, he 
often demonstrates a better perception 
of the law than the President. Early on, 
as the Watergate revelations began to 
threaten the White House itself, he of- 
fered Nixon the best advice of all. He 
suggested that the Administration take 
the “hang-out road” and tell the truth 
about its role in the break-in and cover- 
up, letting the chips—and men—fall 
where they might. 

H.R. (“BOB”) HALDEMAN. The most 
formidable guardian of Nixon’s Oval 
Office, the chief of staff was considered 
the most powerful man in the White 
House after Nixon. Indeed, it appears 
that in private he often dominated the 
President, as well as the rest of the staff. 

JOHN MITCHELL. He was one of Nix- 
on’s closest friends and political confi- 
dants. But the President was willing to 
let Mitchell take the rap for overseeing 
Watergate, drawing the heat away from 
the White House—if a way could be 
found to get him to agree. The disclo- 
sure bore out Martha Mitchell's cele- 
brated telephone call on March 31, 
1973, which seemed wildly improbable 
at the time. She complained to a report- 
er: “I think this Administration has 
turned completely against my husband.” 

Among those who surrounded Nix- 
on, one man whose reputation was par- 
ticularly damaged by the transcripts was 
Assistant Attorney General Henry Pe- 
tersen. Nixon picked him to run the in- 
vestigation into the cover-up in April 
1973 when Richard Kleindienst re- 
moved himself from the case because of 
his close ties to John Mitchell. Peter- 
sen’s gravel-voiced testimony before the 
Ervin committee last summer was con- 


sidered by many to be a virtuoso dis- 
play of candor and integrity. The tran- 
scripts, however, reveal that Petersen 
was callously manipulated by the Pres- 
ident, who even went so far as to boast 
to Ehrlichman and Ziegler, “I’ve got Pe- 
tersen on a short leash.” 

Perhaps from an excess of loyalty, 
zeal and awe of the presidency, Peter- 
sen appeared eager to give the White 
House every break he could. He was 
used to undermine his own investigation 
On March 21, Nixon asked John Dean 
why the Assistant Attorney General had 
“played the game so straight with us.” 
Said Dean: “Petersen is a soldier. He 
kept me informed. He told me when we 
had problems, where we had problems 
and the like. I don't think he has done 
anything improper, but he did make sure 
that the investigation was narrowed 
down to the very, very fine criminal 
thing, which was a break for us.” 

Even with the hundreds of “inau- 
dible” and excised passages, the tran- 
scripts provided an extraordinary look 
at Nixon in private. His conversations 
were often bizarre, involving hours of 
foggy and imprecise musing. Instead of 
a tough, calculating, incisive Nixon, the 
transcripts revealed a lonely, aloof Pres- 
ident who could not remember dates, 
could not recall Watergate Conspirator 
E. Howard Hunt's name, and who for- 
got that another of the convicted con- 
spirators, G. Gordon Liddy, was in pris- 
on. In the transcripts, Nixon made few 
decisions, issued few orders and almost 
never exhibited the quick, encyclopedic 
mind that associates claim he has 

From time to time the President did 
exhibit odd grace notes. He expressed 
deeply felt concern for Hunt, whose wife 
Dorothy was killed in a plane crash in 
Chicago. He worried about “poor Bob” 
Haldeman, who was “totally selfless and 
honest and decent” but because of Wa- 
tergate was “going through the tortures 
of the damned.” There were even at- 
tempts at humor, albeit rather heavy- 
handed. For example, Nixon joined in 
the merriment on March 22, 1973, when 
Haldeman joked that “John says he is 
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sorry he sent those burglars in there” 
and that he was glad “the others didn't 
get caught.” “Yeah,” said Nixon, “the 
ones he sent to Muskie and all the rest; 
Jackson; and Hubert, etc.” 

For the most part, however, Nixon 
came across in the transcripts as a coarse 
and cynical President, chiefly bent on 
manipulating associates and plotting 
strategies to keep himself isolated and 
insulated from Watergate. The tran- 
scripts showed a President creating an 
environment of deceit and dishonesty, 
of evasion and cover-up. In public, Nix- 
on was pictured as detached, too busy 
with affairs of state to probe Watergate. 
In private, the transcripts showed that 
he wanted to know every detail of the 
scandal’s effect on the press and public. 
Stratagems were devised; “scenarios” 
were roughed out and rehearsed. An- 
swers were shaped for questions sure to 
be asked. 

For the Record. Nixon's aides 
sometimes included imaginary press re- 
action as part of their scenarios. On 
April 14, 1973, Ehrlichman sketched 
what he thought might be “the news- 
magazine story for next Monday” if he 
were to present Nixon with a report 
naming John Mitchell and Jeb Stuart 
Magruder as ringleaders in the Water- 
gate break-in. Ehrlichman suggested 
that the story might say: “The President 
then dispatched so and so to do this and 
that ... Charges of cover-up by the 
White House were materially dispelled 
by the diligent efforts of the President 
and his aides.” The story obviously 
pleased Nixon. “I'll buy that,” he said. 

Attimes, Nixon sounded in the tran- 
scripts like a man speaking for the taped 
record, rather than spontaneously. Dur- 
ing a discussion on April 14, 1973, with 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman, Nixon said 
of the Watergate cover-up: “Well, I 
knew it. I knew it. I must say, though, I 
didn’t know it, but I must have assumed 
it though.” On April 16, 1973, in the 
middle of a period in which Nixon and 
his top aides were concocting “scenar- 
ios” to isolate the President from Wa- 
tergate, he told Dean: “John, tell the 
truth. That is the thing I've told every- 
body around here.” A day later, the 
President and Haldeman were trying to 
recollect what happened when Dean 
told Nixon that Hunt was demanding 
hush money. 

Nixon: I didn’t tell him to get the 
money, did I? 

Haldeman: No. 

Nixon: You didn’t either did you? 

Haldeman: Absolutely not! 

In one of the many war games and 
scenarios on how to handle the deteri- 
orating situation, Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst on April 15, 1973, 
advised Nixon: “One aspect of this thing 
which you can always take and that is, 
as the President of the United States, 
your job is to enforce the law.” Wheth- 
er as a public relations tactic, as Nixon 
and his men seemed to view most things, 
or as his sworn duty, it was surely ad- 
vice that he ought to have taken. 
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The Voters: Nixon Should Go 


President Nixon may well have 
sensed that his public support was con- 
tinuing to fall dramatically when he de- 
cided to appear on television and release 
edited transcripts of the Watergate tapes 
last week. Shortly before the President's 
announcement, Daniel Yankelovich, 
Inc., completed a poll for TIME show- 
ing that the percentage of Americans 
who wanted Nixon to resign or be im- 
peached had jumped to 55%, from 39% 
last November and 30% last August (see 
accompanying chart). The results indi- 
cate that those who wanted to see Nixon 
out of office clearly would prefer that 
he resign rather than be impeached. If 
the President fails to resign, how- 
ever, the people in the latest poll would 
be almost evenly split between impeach- 
ment (43%) and the President's staying 


Among those Americans who would 
like to see the President resign, 86% feel 
that he has been acting as if he were above 
the law, and 919% believe that he has 
failed to get to the bottom of the Wa- 
tergate mess. 


How do you expect the Watergate 
affair to end—with Mr. Nixon staying in 
office, resigning or being impeached? 


Aug. 1973 April 1974 
Nixon staying in office 74% 49% 


Nixon resigning 1% 14% 
Impeachment 5% 23% 
Not sure 14% 14% 


Unless the President is able to 
turn the tide of public opinion, the 
TIME/Yankelovich poll foresees an 


Should Nixon Continue in Office, Resign, or Be Impeached? 


August 1973 





in office (44%); 13% were not sure. 

Only 28% in the Northeast wanted 
the President to stay in office. Even in 
the North Central states, where Nixon's 
support was the highest, just 44% 
thought he should continue in the White 
House. In the South, where the Pres- 
ident has campaigned most extensively 
for support, only 38% wanted him to 
stay on. The President got his strongest 
backing from people who identified 
themselves as Republicans; 68% of them 
wanted him to remain. 


Do you feel that Mr. Nixon has been 
acting as if he were above the law, or 
do you feel he has been acting within 
his rights? 


Nov. 1973 April 1974 


Above the law 41% 62% 
Within his rights 42% 30% 
Not sure 11% 8% 


Do you feel that Mr. Nixon has vi- 
olated his promise to the American peo- 
ple to get to the bottom of the Water- 
gate affair, or do you feel that he is 
keeping his promise? 


Nov. 1973 April 1974 
Violated his promise 56% 68% 
Kept his promise 32% 21% 
Not sure 12% IN% 


November 1973 


April 1974 


TIME Chort by 
W. Hortens 


overwhelming Democratic victory in the 
elections this November. If elections for 
Congress were held today, registered 
voters would cast their ballots by a mar- 
gin of almost 3 to | for Democratic can- 
didates (52% for the Democrats, 19% 
for the Republicans). Only 58% of reg- 
istered Republicans are now committed 
to their party’s congressional candi- 
dates, and 62% of the Democrats who 
voted for Nixon in 1972 plan to support 
their party’s nominees in the contests 
coming up this fall. 

Far from being disillusioned with 
politics because of Watergate, 70% of 
those polled felt that voting in the next 
election was very important, and only 
12% believed that their ballot would not 
make much difference. Incumbents of 
both parties are likely to be hurt by a 
throw-all-the-rascals-out reaction. Fully 
52% of all the respondents polled agreed 
strongly or partly with the notion that 
all present congressional officeholders 
up for re-election in November should 
be bounced. 

As for presidential candidates in 
1976, Senator Edward Kennedy was 
judged “acceptable” by 55% and “not 
acceptable” by 39%, followed by Vice 
President Gerald Ford (43% to 37%), 
Alabama’s Governor George Wallace 
(41% to 52%) and California’s Governor 
Ronald Reagan (38% to 42%). 
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WATERGATE/ COVER SIORIES 


The Most Critical Nixon Conversations 


The portions of the transcripts that appear to bear most directly 
on the President's guilt or innocence are excerpted in chronological 
order, with comment and annotation, on these and the following 
pages. As Nixon said, many of these words are ambiguous, but many 
of them are less so than the White House has tried to depict them. 
How they are judged by the Congress and the American people may 
well determine Nixon's survival in office. The White House tran- 
scripts, often unpunctuated and containing spelling and other errors, 
are reproduced here as they were issued, in a distinctive typeface for 
ready recognition. Where a part of a spoken sentence has been omit- 
ted for space reasons, the omission is indicated by three dots ... and 
where whole sequences of dialogue have been deleted for compres- 
sion purposes, the gap is indicated by a square ®. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1972, 5:27 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President (P), H.R 
Haldeman (H) and John Dean (D) 

In the morning, a federal grand jury had indicted 
the five Watergate burglars along with Nixon Re-Elec- 
tion Committee Lawyer G. Gordon Liddy and White 
House Consultant E. Howard Hunt Jr 


P: Hi, how are you? You had quite a day today 
didn’t you. You got Watergate on the way didn’t you? 

D: We tried. 

H: How did it all end up? 

D: Ah, | think we can say well at this point. The 
press is playing it just as we expect. 

H: Whitewash? 

D: No, not yet—the story right now— 

P: Itis a big story. 

H: Five indicted plus the WH former guy and all 
that. 

D: Plus two White House fellows [Liddy and Hunt). 

H: That is good, that takes the edge off whitewash 
really, that was the thing Mitchell kept saying that to 
people in the country Liddy and Hunt were big men. 
Maybe that is good. 

P: Just remember, all the trouble we're taking, we'll 
have a chance to get back one day... 


The talk is interrupted by a call to the President 
from John Mitchell in New York. Nixon tells his for- 
mer Attorney General that “this thing is just one of 
those side issues and a month later everybody looks 
back and wonders what all the shooting was about.” 
Then the discussion resumes 


D: Three months ago | would have had trouble pre- 
dicting there would be a day when this would be for- 
gotten, but | think | can say that 54 days from now 
[Election Day], nothing is going to come crashing down 
to our surprise. 


This assurance contrasts with Dean’s later testimo- 
ny before the Senate Watergate committee when he 
said that he had warned the President at the Sept. 15 
meeting that “there was a long way to go before this mat- 
ter would end.” 


P: Oh well, this is a can of worms as you know a 
lot of this stuff that went on. And the people who worked 
this way are awfully embarrassed. But the way you 
have handled all this seems to me has been very skillful 
putting your fingers in the leaks that have sprung here 
and there... 


It is one of the “ambiguities” that could be mis- 
construed. Dean has testified that he assumed that 


TRANSCRIPTS OF TAPES; WATERGATE COMPLEX; DEMOCRATS’ BUGGED TELEPHONE 


Nixon was congratulating him on succeeding in “con- 
taining” the case to the seven through the illegal 
cover-up. 


P: We are all in it together. This is a war. We take 
a few shots and it will be over. Don’t worry. | wouldn't 
want to be on the other side right now. Would you? 

D: Along that line, one of the things I've tried to 
do, | have begun to keep notes on a lot of people who 
are emerging as less than our friends because this will 
be over some day and we shouldn't forget the way 
some of them have treated us. 

P: | want the most comprehensive notes on all those 
who tried to do us in. They didn’t have to do it. They 
are asking for it and they are going to get it. We have 
not used the power in this first four years as you know. 
We have not used the Bureau [FBI] and we have not 
used Justice, but things are going to change now. And 
they are either going to do it right or go. 

D: What an exciting prospect. 

P: Thanks. It has to be done... 


They discuss how to head off pending hearings by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee on im- 
proper campaign practices. The President agrees that 
“heat” should be put on Speaker of the House Carl Al- 
bert. The hearings, in fact, were called off. 


P: You really can’t sit and worry about it all the 
time. The worst may happen but it may not. So you just 
try to button it up as well as you can and hope for the 
best, and remember basically the damn business is un- 
fortunately trying to cut our losses. 

D: Certainly that is right and certainly it has had 
no effect on you. That's the good thing. 

H: No, it has been kept away from the White House 
and of course completely from the President. The only 
tie to the White House is the Colson effort they keep try- 
ing to pull in [Charles Colson, former special counsel to 
Nixon]. 

D: And, of course, the two White House people of 
lower level—indicted . . . That is not much of a tie. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1973, 9:12 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Dean 

By late January, the Watergate seven had either 
pleaded guilty or been convicted. At the end of the 
trial, Judge John Sirica had warned that he was not sat- 
isfied that all the guilty persons had been brought to jus- 
tice. In early February, the Senate voted to set up the 
Watergate committee to investigate 1972 presidential 
campaign practices. L. Patrick Gray was making his 
first appearance before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which was holding hearings for his confirmation 
as permanent FBI director. The President is concerned 
about the leaks on Watergate from the FBI 


P: The Bureau is leaking like a sieve to Baker [Sen- 
ator Howard Baker, vice chairman of the Senate Wa- 
ltergate committee]. It isn’t coming from Henry Petersen 
[chief of the Criminal Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment] is it? 

D: No. | would just not believe that. 


The problem of the sentencing of the Watergate con- 
spirators comes up. 


P: You know when they talk about a 35-year sen- 
tence, here is something to think about. There were no 
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weapons! Right? There were no injuries! Right? There 
was no success! Why does that sort of thing happen? It 
is just ridiculous! [Characterization deleted] 

. 

P: Well, you can follow these characters to their 
Gethsemane. | feel for those poor guys in jail, partic- 
ularly for Hunt with his wife dead. [She had been killed 
in a plane crash while delivering $10,000 in hush mon- 
ey for Watergate defendants.] 

D: Well, there is every indication they are hanging 
in tough right now. 

P: What the hell do they expect though? Do they ex- 
pect clemency in a reasonable time? What would you 
advise on that? 

D: | think it is one of those things we will have to 
watch very closely. 

P: You couldn't do it, say, in six months. 

D: No ... This thing may become ... a vendetta. 
This judge [Sirica] may go off the deep end in 
sentencing. 


Nixon declares that the people most disturbed about 
Watergate are “the [adjective deleted]” Republicans, 
who are “highly moral. The Democrats are just sort of 
saying [expletive deleted] fun and games.” Dean men- 
tions Donald Segretti, practitioner of dirty tricks on be- 
half of Nixon’s campaign. 


P: [Expletive deleted] He was such a dumb figure, | 
don’t see how our boys could have gone for him. But nev- 
ertheless, they did. It was really juvenile! But, never- 
theless, what the hell did he do? Shouldn't we be trying 
to get intelligence? Weren't they? ... 

D: Absolutely! 

P: Don’t you try to disrupt their meetings? Didn't 
they try to disrupt ours? [Expletive deleted] They threw 
rocks, ran demonstrations, shouted, cut the sound sys- 
tem, and let the tear gas in at night. 


Dean continues to assure the President that Water- 
gate is not getting out of control. 


D: | had thought it was an impossible task to hold to- 
gether ... but we have made it thus far, and | am con- 
vinced we are going to make it the whole road and put 
this thing in the funny pages of the history books rather 
than anything serious because actually— 

P: It will be somewhat serious but the main thing, 
of course, is also the isolation of the President. 

D: Absolutely! Totally true! 

. 


P: [Expletive deleted] Of course, | am not dumb 
and | will never forget when | heard about this [ad- 
jective deleted] forced entry and bugging. | thought, 
what in the hell is this? What is the matter with these peo- 
ple? Are they crazy? A prank! But it wasn’t! It wasn’t 
very funny. | think our Democratic friends know that, 
too. They know what the hell it was ... They don’t think 
| would be involved in such stuff ... They think | have 
people capable of it. And they are correct, in that Col- 
son would do anything. 


The President worries that John Mitchell might be 
in trouble if he is called upon to testify before the Wa- 
tergate committee. 


P: Mitchell won't allow himself to be ruined. He 
will put on his big stone face. But | hope he does and he 
will. There is no question what they are after. What the 
committee is after somebody at the White House . . . Hal- 
deman or Colson, Ehrlichman. 

D: Or possibly, Dean. You know, lama small fish. 

P: Anybody at the White House they would—but 
in your case | think they realize you are the lawyer and 
they know you didn’t have a [adjective deleted] thing 
to do with the campaign. 
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MARCH 13, 1973, 12:42 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Dean. 

In the second week of his confirmation hearings, 
Gray has revealed that he regularly gave Dean FBI re- 
ports on the Watergate burglary investigation. Nixon 
has just issued a statement prohibiting any of his White 
House aides, past or present, from appearing before 
the Watergate committee on grounds of Executive priv- 
ilege. In the discussion he makes clear that informa- 
tion is to be given the committee, but only on his terms. 


P: My feeling, John, is that | better hit it now rath- 
er than just let it build up where we are afraid of these 
questions and everybody... 

D: These questions are just not going to go away. 
Now the other thing we have talked about in the past, 
and | still have the same problem, is to have a “here it 
all is” approach. If we do that... 

P: And let it all hang out. 

D: And let it all hang out. Let's with a Segretti—etc. 

P: We have passed that point. 

D: Plus the fact, they are not going to believe the 
truth! That is the incredible thing! 

. 


P: They hope one will say one day, ‘Haldeman did 
it,/ and one day one will say | did it. They might ques- 
tion his political savvy, but not mine! Not on a matter 
like that! 


Nixon says he noticed in his news summary that 
there is a crisis of confidence in the President. 


D: | think it will pass ... | don’t think that the thing 

will get out of hand... 
: Oh yes, there would be new revelations. 
: They would want to find out who knew ... 
: Is there a higher up? 
: Is there a higher up?... 
: | think they are really after Haldeman. 
: Haldeman and Mitchell. 
: Colson is not big enough name for them... 
- 

P: In any event, Haldeman’s problem is Chapin isn’t 
it? [Dwight Chapin, Nixon's former appointments sec- 
retary under Haldeman] 


rOVOVOD 


P: Now where the hell, or how much Chapin knew 
| will be [expletive deleted] if | know. 


Assured that Chapin did not know about Water- 
gate, the President asks if Gordon Strachan (a Hal- 
deman aide) was aware. Dean admits that Strachan 
knew early on, but has twice denied to Federal inves- 
tigators having any knowledge. Dean says that Strachan 
is ready to deny it again before the Ervin committee 
Nixon thus knows that before March 21 at least one 
White House man is involved in the cover-up 


D: Strachan is as tough as nails. He can go in and 
stonewall... 

P: | guess he should, shouldn't he? | suppose we 
can’t call that justice, can we? 

D: Well, it is a personal loyalty to him. He doesn’t 
want it any other way. He didn’t have to be told... 


The President reflects that the Watergate espionage 
must have been unproductive since he received no re- 
port on it. 


P: What was the matter? Did they never get any- 
thing out of the damn thing? 

D: | don’t think they ever got anything, sir. 

P: Adry hole? 

D: That's right. 
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P: [Expletive deleted] 
D: Well, they were just really getting started... 
” 


P: That was such a stupid thing! ... To think Mitch- 
ell and Bob would have allowed this kind of operation 
to be in the campaign committee. 

. 
: Is it too late to go the hang-out road? 
: Yes, | think it is. The hang-out road— 
: The hang-out road [inaudible] 
: It was kicked around Bob and land... 
: Ehrlichman always felt it should be hang-out. 
: Well, | think | convinced him why he would not 
want to hang-out either. There is a certain domino sit- 
vation here. If some things start going, a lot of other 
things are going to start going... 


MARCH 17, 1973, 1:25 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Dean. 

For the first time, the President learns of the break- 
in at the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, Dr 
Lewis Fielding. 


oroOrOR 


P: What in the world—what in the name of God 
was Ehrlichman having something [unintelligible] in the 
Ellsberg [unintelligible |? 

D: They were ... they wanted to get Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatric records for some reason, | don’t know. 

P: This is the first | ever heard of this... 

D: Well, anyway, [unintelligible] it was under an 
Ehrlichman structure, maybe John didn’t ever know. I’ve 
never asked him if he knew. | didn’t want to know. 

P: | can’t see that getting into this hearing [the Wa- 
tergate committee investigation]. 


MARCH 21, 1973, 10:12 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Dean. 

This is the most crucial meeting covered by the Wa- 
tergate transcripts. In his televised speech last week, 
the President concentrated on this 103-minute conver- 
sation, trying to strengthen the weakest link in his de- 
fense. At issue is his seeming authorization of hush 
money to buy Hunt’s continued silence. He argued that 
he considered paying only because a national security 
problem—which he did not further identify—was in- 
volved. In the end, he said, he “did not intend the fur- 
ther payment to Hunt or anyone else be made,” but he 
conceded that his words on the tapes were ambiguous. 

In the published transcript, Dean warns that a “can- 
cer within the presidency” is “growing geometrically.” 
He spells out most of the Watergate operation for the 
President, including the attempted cover-up that in- 
volved the White House staff. He omits, however, some 
of his own actions in the scandal. The President ap- 
pears not to have prior information; he asks more than 
150 questions. Dean says that he could tell that Nixon 
did not know what had been going on. Dean says that 
after the burglars were caught, Gordon Liddy said that 
he had attempted the break-in because Jeb Magruder, 
re-election committee deputy director, wanted better in- 
formation about the Democrats. Magruder had com- 
plained: “The White House is not happy with what we 
are getting.” Dean tells Nixon that both Magruder and 
Herbert Porter, an assistant to Magruder, had perjured 
themselves in the trial of the Watergate burglars. 


D: | honestly believe that no one over here knew 
that [the burglary was planned]. | know that, as God is 
my maker, | had no knowledge... 

P: Bob [Haldeman] didn’t either, or wouldn't have 
known that either. You are not the issue involved. Had 
Bob known, he would be. 

o 


D: | was under pretty clear instructions not to in- 
vestigate this, but this could have been disastrous on 
the electorate if all hell had broken loose. | worked on 
a theory of containment. 

P: Sure. 

D: To try to hold it right where it was. 

P: Right. 

D: There is no doubt that | was totally aware of 
what the Bureau [FBI] was doing at all times. | was to- 
tally aware of what the Grand Jury was doing. | knew 
that witnesses were going to be called. | knew what 
they were asked, and | had to. 


When Dean tells how the President's personal at- 
torney Herbert Kalmbach raised money to pay the at- 
torneys’ fees for the Watergate defendants, Nixon spec- 
ulates that the “cover of a Cuban committee” must have 
been used. (Some of the burglars were Cuban exiles.) 


P: [Unintelligible], but | would certainly keep that 
cover for whatever it is worth. 

D: That's the most troublesome thing because 1) 
Bob [Haldeman] is involved in that; 2) John [Ehrlich- 
man] is involved in that; 3) | am involved in that; 4) 
Mitchell is involved in that. And that is an obstruction of 
justice. 


Dean goes on to describe the “continual blackmail 
operation” by the Watergate defendants: their requests 
for money to keep them from talking. 


D: It will cost money. It is dangerous. People around 
here are not pros at this sort of thing. This is the sort of 
thing Mafia people can do: washing money, getting 
clean money and things like that. We just don’t know 
about those things, because we are not criminals and 
not used to dealing in that business. 

P: That's right. 

D: It is a tough thing to know how to do. 

P: Maybe it takes a gang to do that. 

D: That's right. There is a real problem as to wheth- 
er we could even do it. Plus there is a real problem in 
raising money ... But there is no denying the fact that 
the White House, in Ehrlichman, Haldeman and Dean 
are involved in some of the early money decisions. 

P: How much money do you need? 

D: | would say that these people are going to cost 
a million dollars over the next two years. 

P: We could get that... You could get a million dol- 
lars. You could get it in cash. | know where it could be 
gotten. It is not easy but it could be done. But the ques- 
tion is who the hell would handle it? Any ideas on that? 

D: That's right. Well, | think that is something that 
Mitchell ought to be charged with. 

P: | would think so too. 

D: And get some pros to help him. 

P: Let me say there shouldn't be a lot of people run- 
ning around getting money— 

D: Well, he’s got one person doing it who | am not 
sure is— 

P: Who is that? 

D: He has Fred LaRue [a former Mitchell aide] do- 
ing it. Now Fred started out going out trying to solicit 
money from all kinds of people. 

P: No! 

. 

P: You need it in cash don’t you? ... Would you 
put that through the Cuban Committee. 

D: No. 

P: How if that ever comes out are you going to han- 
dle it? Is the Cuban Committee an obstruction of justice, 
if they want to help? 

D: Well, they have priests in it. 

P: Would that give a little bit of a cover?... 

D: Some for the Cubans and possibly Hunt. 

. 
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P: Don’t you think you have to handle Hunt's finan- 
cial problem damn soon? 

D: | think that is—t talked with Mitchell about that 
last night and— 

P: Itseems to me we have to keep the cap on the bot- 
tle that much, or we don’t have any options. 

D: That's right. 

P: Either that or it all blows right now? 

D: That's the question. What really bothers me is 
this growing situation. As | say, it is growing because of 
the continued need to provide support for the Water- 
gate people who are going to hold us up for everything 
we've got, and the need for some people to perjure 
themselves as they go down the road here. If this thing 
ever blows, then we are in a cover-up situation. | think 
it would be extremely damaging to you and the— 

P: Sure. The whole concept of Administration jus- 
tice. Which we cannot have! 

D: That is what really troubles me. For example, 
what happens, if it starts breaking, and they do find a 
criminal case against a Haldeman, a Dean a Mitchell, 
an Ehrlichman? That is— 

P: If it really comes to that, we would have to [un- 
intelligible] some of the men. 

D: That's right. | am coming down to what I really 
think, is that Bob and John and John Mitchell and | can 
sit down and spend a day, or however long, to figure 
out one, how this can be carved away from you, so that 
it does not damage you or the Presidency. It just can’t! 
You are not involved in it and it is something you 
shouldn’t— 

P: That is true! 

D: | know ... | can just tell from our conversation 
that these are things that you can have no knowledge 
of, 

P: You certainly can! Buggings, etc! Let me say | 
am keenly aware of the fact that Colson, et al, were 
doing their best to get information as we went along. 
But they all knew very well they were supposed to com- 
ply with the law. There was no question about that! 


Even if the money were given to Hunt and the oth- 
ers, the President wonders if he would not have to offer 
clemency as well. 


D: | am not sure that you will ever be able to de- 
liver on the clemency. It may just be too hot. 

P: You can’t do it politically until after the ‘74 elec- 
tions, that’s for sure. Your point is that even then you 
couldn't do it. 

D: That's right. 

P: No—it is wrong, that’s for sure. 


The President has insisted that his use of the word 
wrong applied to the whole question of delivering hush 
money and then providing clemency. In context, how- 
ever, the word quite clearly refers only to clemency 
Even then, it seems to be less a moral judgment of the 
impropriety of offering clemency than an assessment 
that the President would be open to political attack if 
he pardoned the conspirators before the 1974 elections 

When Haldeman arrives, the conversation turns to 
the Ellsberg break-in. For the first time, national se- 
curity is mentioned as a possible defense. 


D: You might put it on a national security grounds 
basis. 

H: It absolutely was. 

P: National security. We had to get information 
for national security grounds. 

D: Then the question was, why didn’t the CIA do it 
or why didn’t the FBI do it? 

P: Because we had to do it on a confidential basis. 

H: Because we were checking them. 

P: Neither could be trusted. 

H: It has basically never been proven... 
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P: With the bombing thing coming out [the secret 
bombing of Cambodia] and everything coming out, the 
whole thing was national security. 

D: | think we could get by on that. 


Later the President returns to the problem of the 
hush money 


P: Let's say, frankly, on the assumption that if we 
continue to cut our losses, we are not going to win. But 
in the end, we are going to be bled to death. And in 
the end, it's all going to come out anyway. Then you 
get the worst of both worlds. We are going to lose, and 
people are going to... 

H: And look like dopes. 

P: And, in effect, look like a cover-up. 

. 

P: Another way to do it then, Bob, and John re- 
alizes this, is to continue to try to cut our losses. Now 
we have to take a look at that course of action. First it 
is going to require approximately a million dollars to 
take care of the jackasses who are in jail. That can be ar- 
ranged. That could be arranged. But you realize that 
after we are gone, and assuming we can expend this 
money, then they are going to crack and it would be 
an unseemly story. Frankly, all the people aren't going 
to care that much. 

D: That's right. 

P: People won't care, but people are going to be 
talking about it ... The second thing is, we are not 
going to be able to deliver on... clemency. 


The President considers convening a new grand jury 
to investigate Watergate as preferable to the Water- 
gate committee. The sessions would be private, and rules 
of evidence would apply 


D: You can take the Fifth Amendment. 

P: That's right. 

H: You can say you have forgotten too, can’t you? 

P: You can say | don’t remember. You can say | 
don’t recall, 


The conversation returns to Hunt; Dean fears that 
he is the most likely of the convicted Watergate con- 
spirators to give the true story unless he is paid. 


P: That's why for your immediate things you have 
no choice but to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever it is. Right? 

D: That's right. 

P: Would you agree that that’s the prime thing that 
you damn well better get that done? 

D: Obviously, he ought to be given some signal ... 

P: [Expletive deleted | Get it. 


In view of this curt command, it would be hard to 
argue, as the President has, that he did not approve of 
the hush money. This simple order, allowing no mis- 
interpretation by Dean, may constitute the single most 
impeachable offense in the entire transcript. 

Nixon asks how the money would get to Hunt. 


D: You have to wash the money. You can get $100,- 
000 out of a bank, and it all comes in serialized bills. 

P: | understand. 

D: And that means you have to go to Vegas with it 
or a bookmaker in New York City. | have learned all 
these things after the fact. | will be in great shape for 
the next time around. 

H: [Expletive deleted] 

P: Well, of course you have a surplus from the cam- 
paign. Is there any other money hanging around? 


The reply: there is none. Nixon tells his aides that 
“delaying is the great danger to the White House area.” 


JOHN DEAN; HERBERT PORTER; JEB MAGRUDER 
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A few hours later, according to grand jury testimony, 
Hunt's attorney received $75,000. Next day John Mitch- 
ell flew down from New York. He told Ehrlichman 
that Hunt was no longer a “problem.” 


MARCH 22, 1973, 1:57 P.M. 


The Presidential office in the Executive Office 
Building [E.O.B.]. Present: The President, Haldeman, 
Dean, Ehrlichman (E) and John Mitchell (M). 

During a strategy session on Watergate options The 
President is concerned that Dean should finish a re- 
port on the scandal to be used as a public relations po- 
sition paper. Nixon tells Dean not to get into specifics. 


D: | am talking about something we can spread as 
facts. You see you could even write a novel with the 
facts. 

. 

E: | am looking to the future, assuming that some 
corner of this thing comes unstuck, you are then in a po- 
sition to say: “Look, that document | published is the doc- 
ument | relied on.” 

P: This is all we knew. 

H: This is all the stuff we could find out. 

E: And now this new development is a surprise to me 
—1lam going to fire A, B, C and D now. 

. 

P: At the President's direction you have never done 
anything operational, you have always acted as coun- 
sel. We've got to keep our eye on the Dean thing—just 
give them some of it—not all of it. 

2 

P: Do you think we want to go this route now? Let 
it hang out, so to speak? 

D: Well, it isn't really that. 

H: It’s a limited hang-out. 

D: It’s a limited hang-out ... What it is doing, Mr. 
President, is getting you up above and away from it. 
That is the most important thing. 


. 
P: | feel that at a very minimum we've got to have 
this statement [on the Dean report] ... If it opens up 


doors, it opens up doors. 


MARCH 27, 1973, 11:10 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: The President, Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman and Ziegler (Z) 

Another strategy session is in order now that Wa- 
tergate Burglar James McCord has sent his letter to 
Judge Sirica implicating higher-ups and charging that 
perjury was committed at his trial. The group ponders 
how to handle Jeb Magruder if he decides to change 
his perjured testimony and reveal that White House 
staff was involved in Watergate. 


P: What stroke have you got with Magruder?... 

E: | think the stroke Bob [Haldeman] has with him 
is in the confrontation to say, “Jeb, you know that just 
plain isn’t so,” and just stare him down on some of this 
stuff and it is a golden opportunity to do this ... | am 
sure he will rationalize himself into a fable that hangs to- 
gether. But if he knows that you are going to righ- 
teously and indignantly deny it, ah... 

P: Say that he is trying to lie to save his own skin. 

E: It'll bend him. 

H: But | can make a personal point of view in the 
other direction, and say, “Jeb, for God’s sake don’t get 
yourself screwed up by solving one lie with a second. 
You've got a problem. You ain’t going to make it better 
by making it worse.” 


Ehrlichman suggests that Magruder be instructed 
to seek immunity and take the rap for the Watergate 
break-in without implicating anyone else. Magruder did 
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not take this advice. He confessed to the prosecutors 
that he had committed perjury and disclosed the roles 
of Mitchell and Dean in Watergate and is awaiting 
sentencing. 


APRIL 14, 1973, 8:55 A.M. 


E.O.B. office. Present: The President, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. 

With indictments thought to be pending against Ma- 
gruder and Mitchell and more people preparing to talk, 
plans to contain the scandal are breaking down. In a 
conversation laced with incriminating confessions, the 
President and his top aides discuss how the Justice De- 
partment investigation might be cut off at the level of 
the Nixon re-election committee officials—notably 
Mitchell and Magruder—rather than reaching into the 
White House. Their aim is to persuade the former At- 
torney General and close friend of the President to as- 
sume total responsibility for Watergate. 


E: If Mitchell went in, that might knock that whole 
week into a cocked hat. 

P: Why? 

H: Well, I'm not sure then they care about the cover- 
up any more. 

P: Well, they might. 

E: If Mitchell gave them a complete statement— 

P: | wish they wouldn’t, but I think they would, Bob. 
The cover-up, he said that—well, hegleadiy. it's a sec- 
ond crime. Isn't that right, John? ... Do you think they 
would keep going on the cover-up even if Mitchell went 
in? 

oe 
E: Well, | would certainly assume so. 


Nixon instructs Ehrlichman to talk to both Mitch- 
ell and Magruder. Ehrlichman proposes a cautious, 
roundabout way of telling them that the President wants 
them to testify honestly about their roles. (Nixon here 
refers to himself in the third person.) 


P: Well, you could say to Mitchell, | think you've 
got to say that this is the toughest decision he’s made 
and it’s tougher than Cambodia—May 8 [the mining 
of Haiphong harbor] and Dec. 18 [bombing of Hanoi] 
put together. And that he can’t bring himself to talk to 
you about it. Just can’t do it... But John Mitchell, let 
me say, will never go to prison. | think that what will hap- 
pen is that he will put on the damndest defense. 


APRIL 14, 1973, 5:15 P.M. 


E.O.B. office. Present: the President, Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. 

Magruder has told his revised story, implicating 
Dean and Mitchell, to the prosecutors. Mitchell has re- 
jected Ehrlichman’s subtle pitch that he consider shoul- 
dering the blame. The scenario is falling apart. Dean 
has started telling federal prosecutors what he knew 
about the break-in and cover-up. He has implicated 
Mitchell, Ehrlichman and Haldeman. That leaves the 
President a solitary, frustrated figure trying to hold the 
remaining pieces together 


P: Let me tell you, John, the thing about all this 
that has concerned me is dragging the damn thing out. 
And having it to be the only issue in town. Now the 
thing to do now, have done. Indict Mitchell and the rest 
and there'll be a horrible two weeks—a horrible, ter- 
rible scandal, worse than Teapot Dome and so forth. 
And it doesn’t have anything to do with Teapot. 

E: Yeah. 

P: | mean there is no venality involved in the damn 
thing, no thievery or anything. Nobody got any pa- 
pers. You know what | mean? 
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This demonstration recreates the powerful cleaning — of Sears Lady Kenmore Disinuasher (Certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute). 


Sears Lady Kenmore. 


The doit: itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Kenmore has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom. 
Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 













fresh and clean—the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 
And our 8 different cycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

What's more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 


Freedom Maker, both 
Sears built-in and portable, is 


available at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.storesand through the catalog. 





Read what an American sheepman says about it. 
“Today | rode into the high country above my ranch. 
There were the sheep scattered about across the green- 
ing hills. 


“I! get a good feeling looking at those lamb chops and 
wool clothes ‘on the hoof’ out there, until | wake up to 
facts staring me and all American sheep producers in 
the face these days. Sheep are a vanishing species, as 
the biologists would say. Thirty years ago there were 
more than 50 million sheep in America. In 1974, there 
are only 16 and a half million. The 310 sheep | lost last 
year represent almost 4 million lambs lost to all of us put 
together. Predators aren't entirely to blame. But they are 
hurting us, especially in the West where lambs, com- 
pletely defenseless, are at their mercy. 


“The sheep that are left look good — we've learned a 
lot about breeding and feeding since | was a boy growing 
up on this place. Maybe you've noticed — your home- 
grown lamb chops are bigger and meatier than they 
used to be. 


“And wool from these breeds — you can’t beat it. A 
natural product, it doesn’t need petroleum to make it, 
like the synthetic fabrics. 


“That's a nice thing about sheep — they're completely 
recyclable. It takes thousands of years to create coal, 





oil and natural gas, and when it's gone, it’s gone forever. 
But you can clip wool from sheep when they're one year 
old, and keep on shearing them as long as they live. 


“The American sheep industry doesn’t stop with us out 
here on the land, you know. It employs thousands of 
people — in feed stores and feed lots, in the transporta- 
tion industry, in woolen mills and shops, in packing 
plants and supermarkets. Since biblical times 2,000 
years ago, sheep have depended on us to protect and 
shepherd them. We try. Ecologists tell us good land man- 
agement like mine will support more wildlife than the 
wilderness. Each spring, new grass comes up nourished 
by the sheep that graze on it. When the sheep go, rank 
underbrush takes over, and fire becomes a real hazard 
— just ask California about that. 


“You could get along without lamb and wool. It’s not a 
life and death matter for you as it is for our sheep. But 
with so many shortages these days, it just makes sense 
to preserve all the natural food and fiber we can. At the 
same time, we'd be holding onto something precious, a 
good way of life for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. No more lamb? No more wool? Let's not let it 
happen.” 


The American Sheep Industry 
Dept. LW-173A + P.O. Box 6267 + Denver, Colo. 80206 


No more lamb. 
No more wool. 


it could happen. 
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A garden of Eden fed, clothed and 
sheltered the children of Hawaii. 


In the Hawaiian Islands, the older one 
becomes the more beautiful. Kauai is the 
oldest island in the chain. Moreover, nearly 
all of the plants and trees making up her 
verdant countryside have a job. Kind of like 
a functional horticulture 

lowering, coconut palms yield delect 
able fruit. milk. fronds for building huts, 
even fibers for weaving cord. Stately lauhala 
trees have leaves you can weave and fibrous 
seed pods make fine paint brushes here's 
even a way to turn the bark of mulberry 
trees into cloth called tapa 

Evervwhere you look. Kauai’s unusual 
plant life flourishes. Along ocean front roads 
ortheriver’s edgeon your way to Fern Grotto 
Near our bellowing salt water geyser or over 
growing an old Russian fort. As one visitor 
commented, you could probably plant a 


broomstick here and make it blossom 

All our lush greenery is quite a contrast 
for at you'll next discover on a winding 
mountain drive. If it weren't for the wind 
your hair would surely stand on end as 
awesome Waimea Canyon spreads out 
beyond your wildest expectations. You can 
look down through layer upon layer of 
multi-colored earth to a thin blue line of 
water centuries old 

When and if you can tear 
away. drive still higher to Kalalau Lookc 


yourself 











which t possibly be as impress 
vet is. In e purples. greens and amber 
running é » a picture postcard ridge to 





the sea. Graceful white tropical birds 
catching the updrafts 
beneath you. Incredible 

But the incredible is commonplace 
throughout all our Islands. Whaling ports 
where time and tide are much 


thousands of feet 


the same as 


in the 1800's. Botanical gardens with 
\00-foot waterfalls for backdrops. Spatter 
ing, sputtering volcanoes that make up a 
most unusual national park. Golf courses 
so beautiful you won't care about your 
Authentic South Pacific villages 
complete with South Pacific craftsmen. And 
no billboards to get in the way 

Nothing but unspoiled, unhurried 
Hawaii waiting for you. So what are you 
waiting for? Talk with your travel agent 
and see how much easier it is to be shel 
tered and fed in Hawaii today. Truly our 


grass Is greene! 


score 


Hawaii 


IT’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACI 


On behalf of the Islands of Hawai, Kauai, Lanai, Mau Molokai and Oahu 
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At this historic mountain winery, Paul Masson premium wines 
are aged slowly, patiently. The heritage dates back to 1852. As Paul Masson said 
many years ago: " We will sell no wine before its time.” 


Nothing good happens fast. 
Paul Masson 
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E: Yeah. That's true. 

H: Glad to hear it. 

P: The bad part of it is the fact that the Attorney 
General and the obstruction of justice thing which it ap- 
pears to be. And yet, they ought to go up fighting. | 
think they all ought to fight. 


APRIL 14, 1973, 11:02 P.M. 


The Oval Office. A telephone conversation between 
the President and Haldeman. 


P: | just don’t know how it is going to come out. 
That is the whole point, and | just don’t know. And | 
was serious when | said to John [Ehrlichman] at the 
end there, damn it all, these guys that participated in 
raising money, etc., have got to stick to their line—that 
they did not raise this money to obstruct justice. 

H: Well, | sure didn’t think they were. 

P: At least | think now, we pretty much know what 
the worst is. | don’t know what the hell else they could 
have that is any worse. Unless there is something that | 
don't know, unless somebody's got a piece of paper 
that somebody signed or some damn thing... 

H: It doesn’t appear that there is such a thing. What 
you hear is all stuff that has been hinted at. 


APRIL 14, 1973, 11:22 P.M. 


The Oval Office. A telephone conversation between 
the President and Ehrlichman. 


P: (Haldeman] is a guy that has just given his life, 
hours and hours and hours you know, totally selfless 
and honest and decent ... You know you get the ar- 
gument of some ... you should fire them. | mean you 
can’t do that. Or am | wrong? 

E: No, you are right. 

P: Well, maybe | am not right. | am asking. They 
say, clean the boards. Well, is that our system? 

. 

E: | think you have to show .. 
thing. 

P: Well, the point is, whatever we say about Harry 
Truman, while it hurt him, a lot of people admired the 
old bastard for standing by people ... who were guilty 
as hell. 

E: Yep. 

P: And damn it, | am that kind of person. | am not 
one who is going to say, look, while this guy is under at- 
tack, | drop him. 


. some heart on this 


The President then turns the conversation to how 
Dean could be kept from telling the prosecutors too 
much. In a potentially damaging portion of the tran- 
script, the President suggests that Ehrlichman hint to 
Dean that only Nixon can pardon him. For his part, 
Ehrlichman implies that a plan is needed to ensure 
that the testimony of Dean and others does not involve 
the President. The crucial segments: 


P: What are you going to say to [Dean]? 

E: | am going to try to get him around a bit. It is 
going to be delicate. 

P: Get him around in what way? 

E: Well to get off this passing the buck business. 

P: John, that’s— 

E: It is a little touchy and | don’t know how far | 
can go. 

P: John, that is not going to help you. Look, he has 
to look down the road to one point that there is only 
one man who could restore him to the ability to prac- 
tice law in case things go wrong. He’s got to have that 
in the back of his mind. 

E: Uh, huh. 

P: He’s got to know that will happen. You don’t tell 
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him, but you know and | know that with him and Mitch- 
ell there isn’t going to be any damn question, because 
they gota bad rap... 

. 

P: Well, with Dean I think you can talk to him in con- 
fidence about a thing like that, don’t you? He isn’t going 
to— 

E: | am not sure—I just don’t know how much to 
lean on that reed at the moment. 

P: Isee. 

E: But | will sound it out. 

P: Well, you start with the proposition, Dean, the 
President thinks you have carried a tremendous load, 
and his affection and loyalty to you is just undimin- 
ished. 

E: Alright. 

P: And now, let's see where the hell we go. 

E: Uh, huh. 

P: We can’t get the President involved in this, his 
people, that is one thing. We don’t want to cover-up, 
but there are ways ... Look, John, we need a plan 
here. And so that LaRue, Mardian and the others—! 
mean— 

E: Well, lam not sure | can go that far with him. 

P: No. He can make the plan up. 

E: | will sound it out. 

P: Right. Get a good night's sleep. 


APRIL 15, 1973, 1:12 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst (K) 

Ushered into the President's hideaway in the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, Kleindienst, who has been up 
all night being briefed by the Watergate prosecutors, 
promptly discloses that Nixon’s highest advisers are 
now being tied into the cover-up 


K: There is a possible suggestion that Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman ah, as yet—it looks that way—wheth- 
er there is legal proof of it so far as that—that they ... 
well, [had] knowledge in this respect, or knowledge or 
conduct either before or after the event [the June 17, 
1972 break-in at the Watergate]... 

P: Both Haldeman and Ehrlichman? 

K: Yes... That is my primary reason for talking to 
you... 

P: Who told you this? Silbert? [Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Earl J. Silbert, chief prosecutor of Watergate 
trial]. 

K: Yeah. 

s 

P: | have asked both Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

K: | know you have. 

P: And they have given me absolute—you know 
what | mean ... | don’t believe Haldeman or Ehrlich- 
man could ever—you know... 

K: ... It will be circumstantial, an association, an in- 
volvement, and it’s going to be— 

P: Why don’t you do something about it? 


Kleindienst avoids a direct answer to what many 
would interpret as a highly improper question. But he 
does say that the evidence is “going to come out,” and 
might involve charges of obstructing justice. Then 
Kleindienst warns Nixon that a sheaf of indictments 
would soon be handed up and that the whole story is 
“likely to be all over town” in a day or two 


P: Involving Haldeman and Ehrlichman, too? 

K: Yeah... 

P: Do they tell you flatly Mitchell will be indicted? 
K: Yes. They do—so will Dean. 

P: Will be indicted? 

K: Yeah. 
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P: What is your recommendation, then? 

K: ... It seems to me that so long as | do anything 
at the Department of Justice | cannot hereafter be with 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Mitchell, LaRue. They won't be- 
lieve that we didn’t talk about the Watergate case. 

P: Who can you have contacts with? Me? 


K: ...1 don’t know whether | need contact anyone. 
Incidentally, there’s a—there’s a weak possible case on 
Colson ... He knew about and was involved in a con- 


versation pertaining to money for Liddy’s projects... 
. 


P; They consider there’s a weak case on him... 

K: Yes—and a very, very peripheral, weak case 
—probably not an indictable case with respect to Ehr- 
lichman and Haldeman. 

. 

P: You know, it’s embarrassing and all the rest, but 
it'll pass. We've got to—we’ve got to just ride it through 
Dick ... Do the best we can. Right? 

K: Yes sir. 

P: We don’t run to the hills on this and so forth. 
The main thing is to handle it right. 

. 

P: And naturally because of your association with 
John Mitchell you would have to disqualify yourself. 

K: Mardian, LaRue. 

P: Oh—you know them all. Right—right—right. 
Now the difficulty with the special prosecutor—it gets a 
guy into the [expletive removed] thing. . . It's a reflection 
— it's sort of an admitting mea culpa for our whole sys- 
tem of justice. 


One concern of Nixon’s—unmentioned here but ev- 
ident in other conversations—is that a special prose- 
cutor, who would coordinate the entire investigation, 
could not be counted on to keep the President from 
being involved. Later the President and Kleindienst 
muse on how things could have gone so awry. 


P: They thought there was an election—you know 
—let's face it ... But after the election, | couldn't think 
what in the name of [expletive removed] reason did 
they play around then? Do you? 

K: No. 

P: You didn’t know that they were doing this? | 
didn’t know. 

K: No sir—t! didn’t know. 

P: | didn’‘t—you know—as | was—one of the prob- 
lems here—! have always run my campaigns. | didn’t 
run this one | must say. | was pretty busy. Or—maybe 
—handling the Russian Summit. And you know, after 
the election—we were right in the middle of the Dec. 
8th bombing—and holding meetings... 


At the end of this 70-minute dialogue the two 
agreed, in Kleindienst’s words, “to delegate the respon- 
sibility for the entire matter to [Henry] Petersen, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the Criminal Division.” 


APRIL 15, 1973, 3:27 P.M. 


Telephone conversation between the President and 
Haldeman. The White House claims that its taping sys- 
tem broke down toward the end of the Nixon-Klein- 
dienst meeting. As a result, 4 hours and 35 minutes of 
talks variously involving the President, Ehrlichman, 
Haldeman, Dean, Kleindienst and Petersen—all on that 
crucial Sunday in April—are lost. But the telephone re- 
corders remain intact, and in this exchange, after tell- 
ing Haldeman, “We are so low now we can’t go any 
lower,” Nixon says he favors the idea of a special pros- 
ecutor after all. 


P: He is just in there for the purpose of examining 
all this to see that the indictments cover everybody. 
H: Uh, huh. Well that does protect you a lot, be- 


cause if they don’t indict some of us then you have a 
cover-up problem... 

P: Then he goes out and says, “I have examined 
all of this, and now let‘s stop all this. These men are not 
guilty and these men are not indictable and these are.” 


Nixon returns to the notion that John Mitchell 
might serve well as a sacrificial lamb. 


P: Look, if they get a hell of a big fish, that is 
going to take a lot of the fire out of this thing on the 
cover-up and all that sort. If they get the President's for- 
mer law partner and Attorney General, you know... 

H: Yeah. What | feel is people want something to 
be done to explain what to them is now a phony-look- 
ing thing. This will explain it. 

s 


H: It seems to me that ... public reaction is going 
to be, well, thank God that is settled; now let's get 
away from it. Rather than the reaction of, “Ho, ho, ho, 
here is something pretty bad; let's spend a lot more 
time looking into it.” 

P: That's right. 


APRIL 15, 1973, 11:45 P.M. 


Telephone conversation between the President and 
Petersen (HP). There are four short calls from the Pres- 
ident to Petersen between 8:14 p.m. and 11:45 p.m. After 
discussing Dean's demand for immunity, Nixon asks 
Petersen about Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 


HP: It is not going to come out neat and clean ... 
with respect to either one of them. 


ao 

HP: | think with respect to the obstruction of justice 
thing is concerned, it is easy for me to see how they fell 
into that, if you like. 

P: Yeah. Uh, huh. Rather than being directly con- 
spirators? 

HP: That's right. That's right. 

P: And there is a difference in that respect... 

HP: A difference, at least, in moral culpability ... 
In plain terms of ultimate embarrassment... 

P: The embarrassment is there, but in terms—ba- 
sically in terms of motive which might be the legal cul- 
pability, they might be off but in terms of embarrass- 
ment they would have to be out of the Government? 

HP: Yes, Sir. 

P: | get your point and, frankly, either one is 
enough. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 9:50 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. 

The three assemble to discuss Dean, who is due in 
ten minutes; apparently they have agreed that he has 
to go, but the question is how. Two letters have been pre- 
pared for Dean to sign, one offering his resignation 
and the other requesting a leave. Then the President 
and his two closest aides discuss “scenarios” for ex- 
plaining their way out of a difficult situation. 


P: | would like also a scenario with regard to the 
President's role, in other words, the President— 

E: Ziegler has just left my office. He feels we have 
no more than twelve hours. He’s got some input from 
the Post and he estimates unless we take an initiative 
by 9 o'clock tonight it will be too late. 


Apparently worrying about what revelations might 
be forthcoming, the three discuss whether the White 
House should take the initiative by issuing a statement 
detailing what is being done to further the investiga- 
tion. No firm decision is made. 
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APRIL 16, 1973, 10 A.M. 
The Oval Office. Present: the President and Dean. 


P: You will remember we talked about resignations, 
etc., etc. that | should have in hand. Not to be released. 

D: Uh, huh. 

P: But that | should have in hand something or oth- 
erwise they will say, “What the hell. After Dean told 
you all of this, what did you do?” You see? 

D: Uh, huh. 

P: But what is your feeling on that?... 

D: Well, | think it ought to be Dean, Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman [leaving together]. 

P: Well, | thought Dean at this moment. 

D: Alright. 

P: Dean at this moment because you are going to 
be going and | will have to handle them also. But the 
point is, what is your advice? You see the point is, we 
just typed up a couple just to have here which | would 
be willing to put out. You know ... In the event that cer- 
tain things occur. 

o 
D: Uh, huh. 
P: First, what | would suggest is that you sign both. 


Supremely wary, Dean avoids signing the letters, 
but volunteers to draft one of his own “putting in both 
options.” Later he soothingly assures Nixon, “You are 
still five steps ahead of what will ever emerge pub- 
licly,” and the President, quoting Petersen, says hope- 
fully that “the obstruction of justice thing is a [exple- 
tive omitted] hard thing to prove in court.” 


D: Well, my lawyer tells me, you know, that, “le- 
gally you are in damn good shape.” 

P: Is that right? Because you're not—you were sim- 
ply helping the defendants get their fees and their 
—what does he say? 

D: In that position, | am merely a conduit... !am 
a conduit to other people. That is the problem. 

P: What was the situation, John? The only time | 
ever heard any discussion of support for the [Water- 
gate burglars’] defense fund was [inaudible]. | guess | 
should have assumed somebody was helping them. | 
must have assumed it. But | must say people were good 
in a way because | was busy. 

. 

P: What did you report to me on, though? It was 
rather fragmentary, as | recall it. You said Hunt had a 
problem ... | said, “Why, John, how much is it going to 
cost to do this?” 

D: That's right. 

P: And you said it could cost a million dollars. 

D: | said it conceivably could. | said, “If we don’t 
cut this thing... 

P: Who handled the money? 

D: Well, let me tell you the rest of what Hunt said. 
He said, “You tell Dean that | need $72,000 for my per- 
sonal expenses, $50,000 for my legal fees and if | don’t 
get it | am going to have some things to say about the 
seamy things | did at the White House for John Ehr- 
lichman.” All right, | took that to John Ehrlichman. Ehr- 
lichman said, “Have you talked to Mitchell about it?” | 
said, “No, | have not.” 

a 

D: | talked to Mitchell ... A few days later .. . Ehr- 
lichman said ... “Well, is that problem with Hunt 
straightened out?” He said it to me and | said “Well, 
ask the man who may know: Mitchell.” Mitchell said, “I 
think that problem is solved.” 


Looking toward his defenses, Nixon constructs a 
scenario for Dean to follow 


P: | just wanted to be sure that it jives with the 
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facts. | can say that you did tell me that nobody in the 
White House was involved and | can say that you then 
came in, at your request, and said, “I think the Pres- 
ident needs to hear more about this case.” 

D: That's right. 

P: Then it was that night that | started my inves- 
tigation. 


. 
P: That is when | frankly became interested in the 
case and | said, “Now [expletive omitted] | want to find 
out the score.” 


Under Nixon’s questioning, Dean describes how 
Magruder and Mitchell have tried to get him to per- 
jure himself. 


P: What got Magruder to talk? | would like to take 
the credit... 

D: The situation there is that he and Mitchell were 
continuing to talk. Proceeding along the same course 
they had been proceeding to locking their story, but my 
story did not fit with their story. And | just told them I re- 
fused to change, to alter my testimony... 

P: Oh yes, | remember. You told me that. | guess ev- 
erybody told me that. Dean said, “| am not going down 
there and lie,” because your hand will shake and your 
emotions. Remember you told me that. 

D: Yes, | said that. | am incapable of it. 

P: Thank God. Don’t ever do it, John. Tell the truth. 
That is the thing | have told everybody around here... 
If you are going to lie, you go to jail for the lie rather 
than the crime. So believe me, don’t ever lie. 

D: The truth always emerges. It always does. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 10:50 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. 

Scarcely has Dean departed than Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman return and almost immediately the Pres- 
ident says: “Well, John, let me say this [Dean] is quite 
the operator.” Soon the talk turns again to the question 
of scenarios. 


P: How has the scenario worked out?... 

H: Well, it works out very good. You became aware 
sometime ago that this thing did not parse out the way 
it was supposed to and that there were some discrep- 
ancies between what you had been told by Dean in the 
report that there was nobody in the White House in- 
volved, which may still be true... 

P: | would say | was not satisfied that the Dean re- 
port was complete and also | thought it was my obli- 
gation to go beyond that to people other than the White 
House. 

E: Ron [Ziegler] has an interesting point. Remem- 
ber you had John Dean go to Camp David to write it 
up. He came down and said, “I can’t.” 

P: Right. 

E: That is the tip-off and right then you started to 
move. 

P: That's right. He said he could not write it. 

H: Then you realized that there was more to this 
than you had been led to believe. [unintelligible] 

os 

E: And so then we started digging into it... You 
began to move ... And then it culminated last week... 
in your decision that Mitchell should be brought down 
here; Magruder should be brought in; Strachan should 
be brought in. 

P: Shall | say that we brought them all in? 

E: | don’t think you can. | don’t think you can. 

. 

E: But you should say, “I heard enough that | was 
satisfied that it was time to precipitously move. | called 
the Attorney General over, in turn Petersen.” 
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APRIL 16, 1973, 12 NOON 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Hal- 
deman. 

Once again, Nixon reviews “how we stage this damn 
thing.” Haldeman discusses with him “the Garment 
plan,” drawn up by White House Counsel Leonard Gar- 
ment and calling for the jettisoning of not only Mitch- 
ell and Dean but also Haldeman and Ehrlichman to 
protect the President. 


P: What does Ron think about this, leaving out the 
PR: does he think we should try to tough it through? . . . 

H: | am not sure. | think Ron would say just wait 
and see. You see his point is that there is no question 
that | will be tarnished. 

a 

H: Then | go out. Garment’s statement is that then | 
go out and hit this, use the position that | have es- 
tablished that way from the outside to— 

P: To fight? 

H: Yeah... Len is the panic button type. If we had 
reacted in Garment’s way in other things, we wouldn’t 
be where we are. That doesn’t mean he isn’t right this 
time, incidentally. 

P: I know. 

. 

H: Len’s view is that what you need is ... some 
kind of a dramatic move. Henry [Kissinger] feels that, 
but Henry feels that you should go on television ... 
which is his solution to any problem. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 1:39 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President and Petersen. 

For a prosecutor, Petersen seems inordinately ea- 
ger to downplay the merits of the Justice Department's 
case—and to impart whatever information and advice 
he can to his boss. During an afternoon meeting that 
lasts for nearly two hours, Nixon seems deeply con- 
cerned about his image, emphasizing “the need ... to 
show that the President takes the initiative” and that 
“once I find something out—I say—ACT!” He also is 
worried about Dean. 


P: How does Dean come out on this thing? 

HP: His counsel says we want a deal. This man 
was an agent. This man didn‘t do anything but what 
Halde— 

P: Haldeman and Ehrlichman told him to do. 

HP: And Mitchell, and if you insist on trying him 
we, in defense, are going to try Ehrlichman, Haldeman, 
Nixon and this Administration ... 

P: He’d try it—the President too? 

HP: It’s a goddamned poker game. Yes sir. 


Summoning Ziegler to join the conversation, the 
President resumes his musings over what sort of public 
statement he could issue that would “knock true.” 


P: | want them [the press] to know that since the 
21st lof March] I've been working my tail off, which | 
have—I—t'm so sick of this thing. | want to get it done 
with and over, and | don’t want to hear about it again. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 3:27 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President, Ehrlichman and 
Ziegler. 

Second thoughts begin to surface about how nec- 
essary it is, after all, to issue a statement 


P: We just won't try to get out in front... We've got- 
ten into enough trouble by saying nothing so we'll say 
nothing today. You know, actually, thank God we 
haven't, thank God we haven't had a Haldeman state- 
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ment. Believe me. [Unintelligible] Thank God we didn’t 
get out a Dean report. Right? Thank God. So, we've 
done a few things right. Don’t say anything. 

. 


E: I'd sure like to see us come out sometime, and | 
suppose it has to be at a time that Magruder makes his 
deal. 

P: Well, let me say, I’lI—I've got Petersen on a short 
leash. 


Ehrlichman continues to argue for a statement, pref- 
erably on April 17; eventually he prevails 


APRIL 17, 1973, 9:47 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Hal- 
deman. 

Nixon discusses the need to issue a Watergate state- 
ment because “they keep banging around and banging 
around. The prosecution gets out the damn stuff.” There 
is a note of fatalism 


P: [Dean] basically is the one who surprises me 
and disappoints ... because he is trying to save his 
neck and doing so easily. He is not, to hear him tell it, 
when | have talked to him, he is not telling things that 
will, you know— 

H: That is not really true though. He is. 

. 

H: That is the real problem we've got. It had to 
break and it should break but what you've got is peo- 
ple within it... who said things and said them, too, ex- 
actly as Dean told them. 


APRIL 17, 1973, 12:35 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler. 

For nearly two hours, the threat from Dean dom- 
inates the conversation. 


P: You see Dean—let’s see, what the hell—what's 
he got with regard to the President? He came and talked 
to me, as you will recall, about the need for $120,000 
for clemencies— 

E: You told me that the other day, | didn’t know 
that before. 

H: But so what? 

P: | said, what in the world John, | mean, | said 
John you can’t [unintelligible] on this short notice. 
What's it cost [unintelligible] | sort of laughed and said, 
“Well, | guess you could get that.” 

E: Now is he holding that over your head? 
Saying— 

P: No, no, no, | don’t think Dean would go so far 
as to get into any conversation he had with the President 
—even Dean | don’t think. 


The discussion turns to the constant pressure and 
unceasing disclosures 


P: The point is can we survive it? Can Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman survive it? The point that |... | know 
that as far as you're concerned, you'll go out and throw 
yourselves on a damned sword ... Damn it, you're the 
two most valuable members on the staff. | know that. 


On the basis of his talks with Petersen, the Pres- 
ident knows that the prosecutors are paying a great 
deal of attention to the $350,000 that was raised for the 
convicted burglars, and to the roles played by Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman in that effort 


P: Have you given any thought to what the line 
ought to be—I don’t mean a lie—but a line, on raising 
the money for these defendants? Because both of you 
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My economical Nova-6 Hatchback. 
hi didi t cost a lot but it sure does hold a lot. 


Big cars make me feel comfortable. situation. Luckily, my Nova is pretty 
Until it’s time to parallel park. Small good with gas. 
cars make me feel economical and wise. 
But, I like to camp and carry friends 
around with me sometimes. 


Another big thing. Once in a while 

I go back home for a visit, and last 
summer I went on a 
2,000-mile vacation 
trip, and my Nova 
was great on the road. 
It’s quiet and solid and 
very comfortable. I guess 















The Chevy Nova 
Hatchback is perfect. 
It’s small enough to 
be easy to drive in 
the city. It’s big 
enough for camping. 
The rear seats fold 
down to make a 
nice flat space six 
feet long. That’s 
helping today 
because I’m moving 
to a bigger apartment. 
I can afford that 
because my Nova was 
economically priced. 


Of course, most days 
I’m not moving or camp- 
ing, right? Well, Nova 
is a great everyday car, 
too. It’s easy for me to 
drive. I ordered 
automatic transmission ve 
and power steering. I 
don’t feel cramped or 
intimidated by big cars 
like you might in a smaller 
car, whizzing along the 


what I’m getting at is that 
I did the right thing. And I 


expressway. think if anybody asked me 
ull I'd say that the Chevy Nova is 
rhe real reason I bought the car was just about perfect for a working girl. 

I liked the looks of it. Kind of sporty Or even a working man for that 

looking, you know. And the price was matter. , 

a thing too, of course. CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA, MACE 7 


It was a good price by comparison. 

Jerry and I shopped around and got 

an idea of the prices of cars 
beforehand. 


When I got the car I wasn’t 
aware of the current energy 

















Polaroid’s SX-70: 


Pi 


No matter how you've looked upon 
the act of taking pictures, instant or 
otherwise, picture-taking will never be 
the same. 

A color photograph, which develops 
before your eyes outside the camera, 
is only the beginning of the SX-70 
experience. 

The rebirth of a sense of wonder 
and an increased awareness of the 
beauty that surrounds you are the end 
results of SX-70 picture-taking. 


Watch it happen. 


Remarkable as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, what is important to 
remember is not what it can do, but 
what it enables you to do. 

Touch the red electric shutter button 
and— whoosh -— the picture is automati- 
cally ejected from the front of the 
camera. 

There is nothing to time, nothing 
to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Your picture begins developing im- 


The Polaroid SX-70 Land camera atop a single section of the original electronic layout. 
Ultraminiaturization has compressed hundreds of electronic components into three small brain centers. 





mediately beneath a transparent, pro- 
tective plastic cover. You can stack it 
with other pictures, handle it, put it in 
your pocket. You can even spill water 
on it and still not hinder development. 

As the image blooms before your 
eyes, you realize that this will be a 
color photograph such as you have 
never seen before. 


Even after you have a beautiful pic- 


ture. it keeps getting better. 

Minutes later, you're looking at your 
finished picture. It is hard, dry, shiny, 
flat and extremely durable. 

The image size of the picture Is 
318 x 38 inches. 


The camera 
that makes it possible. 


The SX-70 Land camera, closed, is 
1 x 4x 7 inches. Wrapped in top-grain 
leather, it weighs only 24 ounces. 

Inside, there exist over 200 transis- 
tors, a complex system of fixed and 
pivoting mirrors and a 12,000 rp.m. 


The New Photography. 


motor, all working together to propel 
one brilliant picture after another into 
your life. 

Yet all you have to do is frame, 
focus and touch the red electric button. 

The SX-70 is a single lens reflex cam- 
era. Your eye sees precisely what the 
camera lens sees, because you're actu- 
ally looking through the camera lens. 

You can focus on a scene from miles 
away, down to 10.4 inches, and you can 
actually record far more detail than 
you can see without the use of a magni- 
fying lens. 

You can shoot up to 10 pictures, one 
every 1.5 seconds, to cover an action 
sequence, like a baby’s first jaunt 
across the room. Or you can take auto- 
matic time exposures up to 14 seconds 
long. 

Phe scope of SX-70 picture-taking is 
as wide as your imagination will allow 
it to be. 


Power from the film pack. 


As amazing as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, the story of the other 





Touch the button. your film is automatically ejected 





In seconds. you see the faint outline of your picture 





half of the system, the film, is equally 
magical. 

Each 10-exposure film pack is small 
enough to be put into your pocket, yet 
each contains a wafer-thin, 6-volt bat- 
tery that provides fresh power to oper- 
ate the camera every time you load 
fresh film. 

A unique picture counter, located 
on the back of the camera, tells you 
how many pictures you have left. 
When you insert your film pack, the 
counter reads “10° After each succes- 
sive shot, that number decreases. It 
even prevents the flash from firing 
after all 10 pictures have been taken. 


Flash pictures. 


Just as there are 10 exposures in 
each film pack, there are 10 shots on 
each GE FlashBar™ array (5 on each 
side). You can shoot flash pictures 
from 10 inches to 20 feet or more away. 
Once again, you can reshoot every 1.5 
seconds, to get a full action sequence. 

Nothing being left to chance, the 
SX-70 electronically selects the next 
flash to be fired. And, as you focus, 
the lens aperture is set auto- 
matically to let in the correct 
amount of light. 


eee 


Your picture. minutes later, fully developed: 


Outdoors, an electric eye reads 
the light and programs the electronic 
shutter for the correct exposure. 


Copies and enlargements. 


Because SX-70 pictures can record 
far more detail than the unaided eye 
can see, and because they are repro- 
duced in a whole new spectrum of 
vibrant, highly stable dyes, beautiful 
copies and enlargements are easily 
made. 

Every time you load new film, a 
cover sheet is automatically ejected 
from the front of the camera, on 
which you'll find directions on how to 
obtain copies and enlargements of 
your favorite SX-70 original pictures. 


The new photography. 


The virtual cascade of revolutions, 
mechanical, chemical, optical 
and electronic that made 
the SX-70 pos- 
sible had 





only one purpose: to free you from 
everything cumbersome and tedious 
about picture-taking, so it could be- 
come at last, the simple creative act it 
should be. 

Just frame, focus and touch the red 
electric shutter button. Your picture is 
automatically ejected to time itself and 
develop into a color photograph of a 
depth and brilliance unparalleled in 
amateur photography. 

What once might have seemed a 
family duty, or even just an interesting 
hobby, can now become a spontane- 
ous and recurring pleasure in your 
daily life. 


The price. 


The suggested list price of the 
Polaroid SX-70 Land camera is $180. It 
is now available at Polaroid 

camera dealers. 














The Polaroid SX-70 Land camera. closed 


© 1974 Polaroid Corporation 












The real 
Every time we allow ourselves to litter we betray 
our trust in the land. 


Through technology, weve created practically 
indestructible paper, corrosionless metals, eternal 
plastics. Throw something carelessly away and it 
lies there forever. Some of the most beautiful vistas 
in America are littered with the carcasses of empty 
cans, broken bottles, picnic litter, and abandoned 
autos. Not only is it ugly, it's a tragic waste of 
materials 


The ideal —— 
America, the beautiful. America, the clean 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 


were aware of what was going on you see—the raising 
of the money—you were aware of it, right? 
s 


E: Well, Mr. President, when the truth and fact of 
this is known, that building next door is full of people 
who knew that money was being raised for these people. 

P: E.0.B.? 

E: Yes, sir, just full of them. 

P: Many who know but there were not so many ac- 
tors. In other words, there’s a difference between actors 
and noticees. 

e 

E: | want you to think very critically about the dif- 
ference here between knowledge of the general trans- 
actions going on, on the one hand, and being an af- 
firmative actor on the other, because that’s the 
difference between Dean and me. Now on this business 
on whether Dean should have immunity, | think you 
have to ask yourself really, the basic question, whether 
anybody in the White House who does wrong, ought to 
get immunity, no matter how many .. . he implicates. 


The President agrees that Dean should not be giv- 
en immunity and notes that Chuck Colson feels the 
same way. 


P: | can call Petersen in and say he [Dean] cannot 
be given immunity ... Whether he'll carry that order out 
—that’s going to be an indicator that that’s Dean and 
[unintelligible]. And then what do | say about Dean. Do 
| tell him that he goes? 

E: Well, you see, the thing that precipitated Col- 
son’s coming over is that he found that Dean was still 
here ... Colson called and says you’ve got an ass at 
your bosom over there, and so, today he checked again 
... and discovered that Dean was still here... He came 
in and he says, “You guys are just out-of-your-minds” 
... He was fit to be tied. 

. 

P: But you see if | say, “Dean, you leave today,” 
he’d go out and say, “Well the President's covering up 
for Ehrlichman and Haldeman.” 

o 

P: We've got to remember ... he’s going to do any- 

thing to save his ass. 


Nonetheless the decision is made to keep Dean away 
from the White House without actually firing him (“Pass 
the word to everybody in this place that he’s a pira- 
nha,” Ehrlichman suggests). Nixon needs no urging 
He emphatically makes the point that Dean never saw 
him alone until March, and then only at Ehrlichman’s 
suggestion. He declines responsibility for Dean's 
conduct. 

It is finally decided that Nixon will make a state- 
ment on television announcing that he has ordered a 
full investigation and will automatically suspend any 
White House staffers who are indicted by the grand 
jury and fire any who are convicted 


APRIL 17, 1973, 2:46 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Peter- 
sen. 
Nixon bears down hard on Petersen not to grant im- 
munity to Dean. With immunity, Dean can get off scot- 
free or escape with prosecution for a minor offense in 
exchange for talking freely. Petersen tries to resist Nix- 
on, but the pressure is intense 


HP: | don’t want to immunize John Dean; | think he 
is too high in the echelon but—it’s a— 

P: The prosecutor's got the right to make that de- 
cision? 

HP: Yes, sir. 


TIME, MAY 13, 1974 


THE NATION 


P: | think it would—look—because your close re- 
lationship with Dean—which has been very close—it 
would look like a straight deal. 


s 
HP: The thing that scares the hell out of me is this 
—suppose Dean is the only key to Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman and the refusal to immunize Dean means that 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman go free. 
3 
P: ...1 cannot... in good conscience and you can’t 
in good conscience say that you are going to send Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman—or anybody for that matter 
—or Colson—down the tube on the uncorroborated 
evidence of John Dean. 


Later, reviewing how the whole mess began, Nix- 
on says, “Mitchell wasn’t minding the store and Ma- 
gruder is a weak fellow ... and then afterwards they 
compounded it ... basically they were trying to protect 
Mitchell—let’s face it.” Then there is this exchange. 


P: What would you do if you were Mitchell? 

HP: | think | would probably go to Saudi Arabia to 
tell you the truth. 

P: Poison. 


As Nixon’s TV date draws near, Petersen begins ad- 
vising the President on what should be said. At one 
point, he comments: “Damn, I admire your strength. I 
tell you.” And Nixon replies: “Well, that’s what we are 
here for.’ At another, Petersen recounts how he has told 
Silbert: “Now dammit, Silbert, keep your eye on the 
mark—we are investigating Watergate—we are not in- 
vestigating the whole damn realm of politics.” 


APRIL 17, 1973, 3:50 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler. By this time, the group is re- 
signed to Dean’s blasting the Administration. Still, Ehr- 
lichman finds cause for optimism 


E: The more battles the President wins, like the eco- 
nomical stabilization performance, the more urgent the 
Ervin hearings become. It's the only thing they have left 
now. You're winning all the big ones. 


APRIL 17, 1973, 5:20 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President, Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man and Secretary of State William Rogers (R). 

Waiting for his two aides to return from a first meet- 
ing with their lawyer, John J. Wilson, Nixon chats with 
Rogers. “Dammit,” he says of Dean, “why didn’t he 
come in earlier and tell me these things, Bill?” None- 
theless, he seems confident 


P: This'll be in better perspective in a year, | think. 
R: | think so. | think ... well, the first blush will 
be... 
. 
P: Terrible. 
R: But when it’s all over—finished... 
P: I'll be here, all along, Bill. 


When Haldeman and Ehrlichman return from their 
meeting with Wilson, Nixon offers a suggestion 


P: Both of you, and Bob particularly, you ought to 
get yourself a libel lawyer, Bob, and use the most vi- 
cious libel lawyer there is. I'd sue every [expletive de- 
leted]... that also helps with public opinion. 

. 


P: John, this libel thing. You may as well get at the 
libel thing and have yourself a little fun. 
E: Might make expenses. 
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APRIL 19, 1973, 8:26 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: 
Frank Strickler (S), 
Ehrlichman. 

This is basically a mutual get-acquainted session. 
Says Wilson: “We admire you so much—we both are 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans.” Strickler notes that he 
was at the Shoreham on election night. 


the President, Wilson (W) and 
attorneys for Haldeman and 


P: You were there? Oh boy. That was a great night? 
Well, that was what it was all about. 

S: Yes, it sure was. 

P: Well, we'll survive this. You know—people say 
this destroys the Administration and the rest—but what 
was this? What was Watergate? A little bugging! | mean 
a terrible thing—it shouldn't have been done 
—shouldn't have been covered up ... and the rest, but 
we've got to beat it. Right. 


APRIL 27, 1973, 5:37 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Peter- 
sen 


HP: We had a kind of crisis of confidence night be- 
fore last. | left to come over here and | left my two prin- 





An Intimate Glimpse 


Apart from the evidence it provides about the Pres- 
ident’s critical conversations, the edited transcript fur- 
nishes a potpourri of marginalia that limn the style 
and character of the Nixon White House. A represen- 
tative sampler: 


NIXON ON OTHERS 

The President’s confidential assessments of other 
men in talks with trusted aides were tough, candid, 
and often brutal: 

Senator Howard Baker. “A smoothy—impressive” 
but also possessed of a “thick skull.” 

Senator Sam Ervin. “[Expletive deleted] He’s got 
Baker totally toppled over to him. Ervin works harder 
than most of our Southern gentlemen.” 

L. Patrick Gray HI. “Oh, he’s dumb ... he is just 
quite stubborn and also he isn’t very smart.” 

Jeb Stuart Magruder. “Not a very bright fellow. | 
mean he is bright, but he doesn’t think through to the 
end... a very facile liar. Magruder’s a sort of light- 
weight in a very heavy job.” 

Charles Colson. “Talks too much . .. is also a name- 
dropper.” 

J. Edgar Hoover. “Well, Hoover performed. He 
would have fought. That was the point. He would have 
defied a few people. He would have scared them to 
death. He has a file on everybody.” 

Robert Kennedy. “Bobby was a ruthless [charac- 
terization omitted ].” 


WISHFUL THINKING 

For a man proud of his political shrewdness, the 
President as revealed in the transcript was frequently 
slow to grasp the full seriousness of the Watergate mat- 
ter, and he gravely misread the public mood on several 
important points. 


“(Expletive deleted] it is a terrible lousy thing—it 
will remain a crisis among the upper intellectual types, 
the soft heads, our own, too—Republicans—and the 
Democrats and the rest. Average people won't think it 
is much of a crisis unless it affects them [unintelligible ].” 
(March 13, 1973) 
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cipal assistants to discourse with Silbert and the other 
three. And in effect it concerned me—whether or not 
they were at ease with my reporting to you... 

Ps Yessc: 

HP: There is a very suspicious atmosphere. They 
are concerned and scared. 


Nixon himself is concerned—and possibly scared 
—about another matter. He has heard rumors that the 
New York 7imes has information linking him directly 
to the cover-up. 


P: We have gotten a report that, ah, that really 
we've got to head them off at the pass. Because it’s so 
damned—so damn dangerous to the Presidency, in a 
sense. 

. 

P: Information indicating that Dean has made state- 
ments to the prosecuting team implicating the President. 
And whether ... the [Washington] Post has heard sim- 
ilar rumors. Now, Henry, this I’ve got to know. 


APRIL 27, 1973, 6:04 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Petersen 
and Ziegler. 
Only minutes after Nixon has expressed his fears 


of a Private President 


Nixon was strangely sanguine even though the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee planned to hold hearings: 

“Well, it must be a big show. Public hearings. | 
wouldn't think though, | know from experience, my guess 
is that I think they could get through about three weeks 
of those and then | think it would begin to peter out 
somewhat.” (March 13, 1973) 


AS DECISION MAKER 

Contrary to the President's carefully nurtured im- 
age as a cool and dispassionate leader accustomed to 
tough going, the transcript reveals an indecisive man 
often dazed by a confusion of conflicting data. 

Haldeman’s judgment easily prevailed over the 
President's in this discussion about whether or not to re- 
veal the contents of Jeb Stuart Magruder’s grand jury 
testimony: 


P: And | think you should tell [John Connally] 
—would you tell him about Magruder? 

H: Nope. 

P: No, | guess not. 

. 

P: | think with Bill [Rogers], though, you could tell 
him, don’t you think? 

H: Nope. | don’t think | should. In the first place, | 
am not supposed to know. 

P: This isn’t from the grand jury, Bob. 

H: No, | know. But Kleindienst is worried about John 
[Ehrlichman’s] giving the information to anybody, and 
that— 

P: I see. You’re right. (April 14, 1973) 


ASSESSING THE BLAME 

While the President's conversations reveal a com- 
plete absence of outrage at his own subordinates for 
the Watergate imbroglio, he was quick to place the 
blame on people outside his circle: 


“No, | tell you this it is the last gasp of our hardest op- 
ponents. They've just got to have something to squeal 
about.” (March 13, 1973) 

“They [the Democrats] are having a hard time now. 
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to Petersen, the prosecutor returns for yet another meet- 
ing and assures the President that there are no spe- 
cifics to the Dean charges. Nixon tells Ziegler to kill 
any budding newspaper story on the subject and “kill 
it hard.” 


P: Take a hard line ... Anything on that they bet- 
ter watch their damned cotton picking faces. Because 
boy, if there’s one thing in this case as Henry will tell 
you, since March 21st when | had that conversation 
with Dean, | have broken my ass to try to get the facts 
of this case. 

7 

P: If there’s one thing you have got to do, you have 
got to maintain the Presidency out of this. | have got 
things to do for this country and I’m not going to have 
—now this is personal. | sometimes feel like I'd like to re- 
sign. Let Agnew be President for a while. He’d love it. 


Toward the end of the 44-minute session, Petersen 
decides to get something bothering him off his chest. Cit- 
ing a personal example, he brings up the growing pub- 
lic doubt that the President is telling all that he knows 
about the Watergate cover-up. 


HP: Mr. President, my wife is not a politically so- 
phisticated woman ... But she asked me at breakfast 


They got the hell kicked out of them in the election ... 
But the basic thing is the establishment. The establish- 
ment is dying and so they've got to show that despite 
the successes we have had in foreign policy and in the 
election, they've got to show that it is just wrong just be- 
cause of this.” (March 13, 1973) 


THE KENNEDY SPECTER 

In the view of Nixon and his men, Teddy Kennedy 
loomed large as the individual who might have the most 
to gain from the entire Watergate affair. 


D: lam convinced that he [Senator Ervin] has shown 
that he is merely a puppet for Kennedy in this whole 
thing. The fine hand of the Kennedys’ is behind this 
whole hearing. There is no doubt about it... 

. 

P: Yes, | guess the Kennedy crowd is just laying in 
the bushes waiting to make their move. (Feb 28, 1973) 

On one occasion, Dean brought up an FBI agent's 
idea for collecting information on the Democrats. The 
President's reply: 

“If he would get Kennedy into it, too, | would be a 
bit more pleased.” (March 13, 1973) 


The President and his immediate circle of advisers 
were also worried that Kennedy would exploit the Er- 
vin hearings for his own advantage, going on television 
to give his version of the events. 

J 
AS ALAWYER 

Though an attorney himself, the President was of- 
ten vague and uninformed on various questions of law 
raised by Watergate. At one point Nixon misunder- 
stood the legal niceties involved in preparing the orig- 
inal Watergate defendants for their testimony: 

P: Did Mardian coach them? 

E: In some cases Mardian, | guess, was very heavy- 
handed about it, and— 

P: Well, is there anything wrong with that? 

E: Yeah, well there’s something wrong with— 

P: He was not their attorney is the problem? 

E: Well, no, the problem—the problem is he asked 
them to say things that weren't true. 

p: Oh. (April 15, 1973) 

p: What did he [Egil Krogh, deputy assistant to 


TIME, MAY 13, 1974 


THE NATION 


—she, now | don’t want you to hold this against her if 
you ever meet her, because she’s a charming lady— 

P: Of course. 

HP: She said... 

P: “Why the hell doesn’t the President do some- 
thing?” 

HP: She said, “Do you think the President knows?” 
And | looked at her and said, “If | thought the President 
knew, | would have to resign.” ... Well, when that type 
of question comes through in my home— 

P: We've got to get it out. 


Three days later, what gets out is Nixon’s announce- 
ment that Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Dean and Klein- 
dienst have resigned, that Elliot Richardson is being 
appointed Attorney General with authority to name a 
special prosecutor and that he, the President, takes full 
responsibility for what has happened. Nixon also re- 
calls that at his second inaugural he gave each Cabinet 
member and senior White House staffer a special four- 
year calendar marked to show how many days remained 
in his Administration. It began with 1,461, and on the 
day he delivers the speech, he says, “It showed exactly 
1,361 days remaining in my term.” More than a year 
has passed, Watergate is far from over, and the figure 
on the President's special calendar is now down to just 
under 1,000. 


the President for domestic affairs] perjure himself on, 
John? 

D: Did he know the Cubans. He did. 

P: He said he didn’t? 

D: That is right. They didn’t press him hard. 

P: He might be able to—! am just trying to think. 
Perjury is an awful hard rap to prove. If he could just 
say that |—Well, go ahead. (March 21, 1973) 


SPEAKING IN CODE: 

In the Oval Office, Nixon and his closest aides of- 
ten employed a kind of verbal code, a jargon clearly fa- 
miliar to everyone present. It was a mixture of Mad- 
ison Avenue, locker room and pop psych—the 
shorthand of the club: 


"Stonewall, with lots of noises that we are always 
willing to cooperate, but no one is asking us for any- 
thing.” (Dean, on how to reply to embarrassing ques- 
tions, March 20, 1973) 

P: The reason | raise the question of Magruder is 
what stroke have you got with Magruder? | guess we've 
got none. (March 27, 1973) 

D: If we go that route, sir, | can give a show we can 
sell them just like we were selling Wheaties on our po- 
sition. (March 21, 1973) 

P: All right, let’s leave it this way—you will handle 
Baker now—you will babysit him starting like in about 
ten minutes? Alright? (March 22, 1973) 


NIXON ON NIXON: 

Occasionally in the transcripts, the President laps- 
es into a personal assessment, a revealing aside on how 
he views himself: 


“| believe in playing politics hard, but | am also 
smart.” (March 27, 1973) 

“| mean, after all, it is my job and | don’t want the 
presidency tarnished, but | am also a law enforcement 
man.” (April 14, 1973) 

“And damn it | am that kind of person. | am not one 
who is going to say, look, while this guy is under at- 
tack, | drop him. Is there something to be said for that, 
or not?” (April 14, 1973) 

“Nobody is a friend of ours. Let's face it! Don’t wor- 
ry about that.” (March 13, 1973) 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Aboard Dr. Henry’s Shuttle 


Algiers to Alexandria to Jerusalem 
to Damascus, then back to Alexandria 
to Amman to Jerusalem to Damascus 
Only one airplane flies that kind of Mid- 
dle East shuttle: Air Force Two, with 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
aboard. Last week and this week, the 
blue and white Boeing 707 was once 
again flying its circular itinerary as Kis- 
singer attempted to work out disengage- 
ment between Israel and Syria. This 
time, it was not a smooth flight 

Egyptians dubbed Kissinger “the 
magician” after he piloted a similar 
shuttle to a disengagement agreement 
between their forces and Israel's last 
January—and they were certain that he 
could do it with Syria and Israel. In Al- 
exandria, where the weather was cool- 
er than in Cairo, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat received Kissinger and 
told newsmen that “my friend, Dr. Hen- 
ry” would get his agreement. Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy effusively esti- 
mated the chances at 80%. But others 
were not so sure, least of all the Kis- 
singer party. “The two positions are still 
far apart,” said one high US. official 
In Damascus, students marched in a 
May Day parade carrying banners that 
read “We reject all peaceful settlements” 
and “Kissinger is a cheap American 
Jewish conspirator.” In Jerusalem, wait- 
ing to greet the Secretary, one Israeli 


ay 


commented: “The magician is returning 
We just hope he is not bringing black 
magic.” 

The principal problem facing Kis- 
singer is that the Golan Heights, the geo- 
political area he has to work with this 
time, is smaller and more difficult to 
sort out than the Sinai desert of Egypt 
No armies are trapped there to add ur- 
gency to negotiations; rather, there are 
civilian settlers on both sides, which 
makes discussions more complicated 
Both nations, moreover, have made 
seemingly irreconcilable demands. Syria 
insists that Israel, as a first step, return 
all of the 154-sq.-mi. “bulge” that it cap- 
tured in the October war along with por- 
tions of Syrian territory captured in 
1967, including Quneitra, the principal 
settlement of the Golan. Damascus also 
demands a timetable for the return of 
all territory it lost in the Six-Day War 

a total of 772 sq. mi 

Overriding Concern. Israel is pre- 
pared to give up only the bulge as an ini- 
tial step. “Quneitra is possible,” says 
an Israeli negotiator, “but not in the 
first stage. First we want to establish 
Syrian intentions.” Israel's overriding 
concern, of course, is that the Golan 
Heights overlook vast reaches of north- 
ern Israeli territory. In the past, Syrian 
gunners have periodically raked Israeli 
kibbutzim with artillery stationed on 
se the strategic heights. For that 
reason, Israel has established 
new settlements on the Golan 

one more was dedicated last 
week—as a symbol of its de- 


terminalion to continue to occupy the 
territory 

Two other uncertain elements figure 
in Kissinger’s negotiations. One is the 
fighting around Mount Hermon, now in 
its third month. The battles on the 
mountain began as a Syrian “fight and 
talk” ploy to keep pressure on the nego- 
tiations by showing the Israelis that dis- 
engagement would be cheaper than con- 
tinued occupation. But the Mount 
Hermon fighting is building in intensity 
and could get out of control. Israel last 
week lost five men; the week before, 14 
were killed in one day. Kissinger this 
time also has to consider the Soviet 
Union, which played no significant part 
in the Israeli-Egyptian disengagement 
but firmly demands a voice in this round 

Aware of Moscow's feeling, Kissin- 
ger prefaced his fifth Middle East trip 
in seven months last week with a stop- 
over in Geneva for nine hours of dis- 
cussions with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko. The Secretary flew on 
to Algiers for brief talks with President 
Houari Boumedienne with only a neg- 
ative promise from Gromyko. The Rus- 
sians did not endorse any particular se- 
ries of disengagement proposals. They 
merely agreed, one U.S. official report- 
ed later, “not to work against the con- 
cept of disengagement.” 

What will probably be Kissinger’s 
lightest moments of the trip came in 
Egypt, where he touched down to “help 
define the framework” of the forthcom- 
ing talks. The greeting was warm for 
the Secretary and especially for Nancy 
Maginnes Kissinger, who was traveling 
on a diplomatic mission with her hus- 
band for the first time. “You are among 
Henry’s family here,” Sadat told her. As 
a wedding gift, he presented the couple 
a portrait of Kissinger done from pho- 


KISSINGER & SADAT CONFERRING IN ALEXANDRIA 
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ame 


Soon, your car will be 
a lot lighter. On the road, 
and on your wallet. 


American cars must become smaller 
and lighter and less expensive to 
operate. Part of their diet to lose 
weight will be strong, lightweight 
aluminum alloys. 

Four aluminum parts alone could save 
345 pounds. This lighter car would 
burn less gas. We would also save on 
brake wear, tire costs and even regis- 
tration in some states. 

Let's take a 3,600-pound automobile 
and put it on an aluminum diet. We'll 


change the hood, trunk, doors and fe 


bumper reinforcements from steelto 
aluminum. In steel they weigh 380 
pounds. In aluminum, only 150 pounds. ; 
That saves us 230 pounds. : 
There's more. We could save an addi- 

tional 115 pounds through lighter 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


supporting components that wouldn't 

have to support so much weight in the 
first place. That brings our total weight 
savings to 345 pounds. And pares 






ALCOA 


the car down to a lightweight 3,255 
pounds. If the car had four doors, 
aluminum could save an additional 
105 pounds. 


Even after the car has served us and 
gone on to scrap, we could use it. Alu- 
minum brings about $200 a ton as 
scrap, so it’s worth recycling. And 
when more of it goes into our cars, they 
become more valuable as scrap. An 
additional incentive to recycle used- 
up automobiles. 

If you'd like a more in-depth look at 
how aluminum in automobiles helps 
in the conservation of energy, please 
write for our brochure, Energy, 
Aluminum and the Automobile. We're 
Aluminum Company of America, 
340-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 





Thenew 


Exxon is developing 
energy technology for 
this century and beyond. 





Across our country Americans 
are coming toterms with the energy 


shortage. Faced with lines at ser- 


vice stations and limited supplies 
of heating oil, we have all become 
aware of the need for conservation 

Yet, even with conservation, by 
the year 2000 our country will prob 
ably require three times as much 
energy as it does today. Fossil fuels 
will continue to supply an important 
part of that energy. But a good deal 
of America’s future supply in this 
century and beyond will have to 
come from new technology 

Exxon is already working on this 
technology to develop several new 
sources of energy 


Energy right from the sun. 


One of those sources is the ulti- 
mate source of almost all of our 
energy—the sun itself 

The sun’s energy is enormous 








and widely available. It can be col- 
lected and converted to electricity 
by solar cells, like those that pro- 
duced electrical power for Skylab 


Solar energy in use today. 


Today, as Exxon examines ways 
to improve its solar-cell technology, 
solar-cell units are already in use 
In parts of Africa solar cells power 
instructional television. On boats 
they maintain the charge in batter- 
ies. On marker buoys they supply 
electricity for warning lights and 
foghorns 

One of Exxon's research aims is 
to cut the present high cost of solar- 
cell electricty 





Super-batteries to 
store energy. 


To efficiently use the energy gen 
erated by solar cells and other de 
vices, we'll need super-batteries 
with much greater storage capacity 
Batteries to store the sun's energy 
for use as electricity at night. Bat- 
teries to store energy that power 
plants produce in low-demand pe- 
riods forlater use when the demand 
for electricity is high 

Better batteries would also 
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Electricity from chemicals. 
We're also developing a fuel cell 

Difrerent from the solar cell, which 

uses the sun, a fuel cell generates 

electricity when certain simple 
gases, like hydrogen and oxygen 
ora simple liquid fuel like methanol 
are fed continuously into the cell 
Potentially, fuel cells are efficient 
sources of electricity. They could 
provide silent energy for mobile 
homes or remote vacation homes 

They also might be designed as 

total energy systems for shopping 

centers or as a way for public utili- 
ties to supply additional power dur- 
ing high-demand periods 

Solar cells, fuel cells and im- 
proved batteries should come into 

greater use during the 1980's 

Meanwhile, Exxon is looking for 

eneray sources for the next century 

Nuclear fusion is one possibility 
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Fusion reactors-a new 
kind of nuclear power. 














Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano. 


“The'gowiy was created for Liquore Galliano by Galitzine of Rome. 
~. \Wetkess Gréta Vayan was photographed along the Appian Way. 
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tographs by Egyptian Artist Etimad el 
Taraboulsi (who last week was commis- 
sioned to do a companion portrait of 
Nancy Kissinger). 

In Israel, after a one-hour flight from 
Alexandria, Premier Golda Meir insist- 
ed on meeting Nancy Kissinger before 
any official business in order to present 
her own wedding gift: two ancient Ro- 
man vases, one of which was a “tear 
cup” in which were supposedly collect- 
ed the tears shed by brides over trav- 
eling husbands. 

Moral Cynicism. But officially, Je- 
rusalem still bristled because the US 
had assented rather than abstained* 
on a one-sided United Nations cen- 
sure of Israel for raiding suspected feda- 
yeen hiding places in Lebanon follow- 
ing the massacre at Qiryat Shemona 
Pickets carried signs outside the King 
David Hotel, where the Secretary of 
State was staying, attacking “Moham- 
med Ivanovich Kissinger.” “This was 
moral cynicism,” said one Cabinet- 
level Israeli diplomat angrily, “the sort 
of action we would expect from the 
French.” To Israelis, the vote was a 
symptom of the new U.S.-Arab friend- 
ship, which Kissinger is constructing, 
they fear, at Israel's expense. Another 
unsettling point was that last week’s 
meeting came at an unpropitious time. 
Israel is still undergoing a domestic po- 
litical crisis resulting from the wide- 
spread disenchantment with its leaders’ 
conduct of the Yom Kippur War. Gol- 
da Meir is a caretaker Premier; the 
Labor Party's Premier-designate, Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, selected to succeed her 
two weeks ago, was still trying to form 
a coalition government. Thus Kissin- 
ger’s initial discussions involved a 
strange coterie of old and new Israeli 
power wielders. They included both 
Mrs. Meir and Rabin, along with In- 
formation Minister Shimon Peres, who 
narrowly lost to Rabin in the party vote 
for Premier and as a result will prob- 
ably become either Defense Minister or 
Foreign Minister in a Rabin govern- 
ment, if one can be formed. 

Ending the first sequence in the lat- 
est round of shuttle diplomacy in Da- 

mascus last week, Kissinger was hailed 
by Damascenes as “al mu ‘allim,” liter- 
ally the boss who makes things happen. 
Kissinger was not so sure the title fit, al- 
though it was difficult to discern wheth- 
er Dr. Henry was genuinely worried or 
he was merely orchestrating results in a 
lower key now to prepare for more im- 
pressive results later. There was already 
“the shape of an agreement,” admitted 
one spokesman aboard Air Force Two 
at week’s end. But he cautioned that ev- 
erything depended on how willing—or 
how pressed—both Israel and Syria 
were to make the difficult decisions to 
accept less than they wanted. 


*In twelve similar votes on Israeli conduct since 
the Six-Day War, the U.S. has cast two vetoes 
and abstained five times; it has voted yes five times, 
mainly on U.N. measures disapproving such se- 
rious Israeli excursions as the shooting down of a 
Libyan airliner and the government-endorsed sky- 
jacking of a Lebanese commercial plane last year 
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PORTUGAL 


Cheers, Carnations and Problems 


One week after the army coup that 
ousted a dictatorship of almost half a 
century, Portugal was still in a festive, 
holiday mood, still celebrating the sud- 
den, surprising gift of freedom. At Porte- 
la Airport outside Lisbon, nearly every 
plane brought in a new group of ex- 
iles, many of whom had not been home 
for years. Red carnations, the popular 
insignia of the April 25th revolution, 
sprouted from buttonholes and blouses 
everywhere. 

Though the new ruling military jun- 
ta had feared trouble on May Day, the 
day of traditional celebration of work- 
ers’ solidarity passed without mishap. 
Car horns in the capital honked the hap- 
py rhythm of “Spin-Spin-Spinola” to 
honor the head of the junta, General 
Antonio de Spinola, 64, and 200,000 peo- 
ple jammed a soccer stadium to hear 
speeches by leftist leaders newly re- 
turned from exile. THANK YOU, ARMED 
FORCES, read one banner paraded in the 
stadium. The only somber note was the 
continued hunt for members of the old 
regime's secret police, whose sadistic ef- 
ficiency has now made them outlaws 
throughout the country. 

Full Freedom. The first important 
exile to return was Socialist Mario 
Soares, 49, who had been jailed twelve 
times before being deported five years 
ago. Soares was met at Lisbon’s Santa 
Apolonia Railroad Station by a throng 
of 7,000, a scene that some compared 
to Lenin’s famous arrival at the Finland 
Station in 1917 after the fall of the Czar. 
The second prominent exile to come 
back was Communist Alvaro Cunhal, 
59, who had been living in Eastern Eu- 
rope for the past 14 years, after serving 
13 years in Portuguese jails. Cunhal’s 
presence was the most tangible sign so 
far that the junta is sincere when it 
promises full freedom of expression. 

Soares and Cunhal met with Spinola 
—and both indicated that they expect 
their parties to be included in the pro- 
visional government Spinola will soon 
form to guide the country until national 
elections are held within the next year 
“The Communist Party is ready to as- 
sume its responsibility in the present po- 
litical structure,” said Cunhal. “We must 
all remain united and work with the jun- 
ta to consolidate the gains of April 25th,” 
said Soares, who was enthusiastic after 
meeting Spinola. “What intellectual 
stature this man has,” he said. “He ac- 
cepted what was thrust upon him by 
the revolution, and he has done a great 
thing for his people.” 

In the months to come, Spinola 
may have to do even greater things if 
Portugal is to keep its new-found de- 
mocracy. Even as the cheers echoed 
through Lisbon and the ubiquitous red 
carnations were still fresh, the dark out- 
line of Portugal’s multitudinous prob- 
lems loomed behind the celebrations 
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like a grim, surrealistic bas-relief 

Despite their protestations of soli- 
darity, the Socialists and the Commu- 
nists were jockeying for control of more 
leftists than anyone knew existed in Por- 
tugal. The middle-class center had yet 
to be heard from; it was apparently to- 
tally confused and alarmed by the most 
momentous week in the country’s mod- 
ern history. The right, represented by 
the storied families that own most of the 










MAY DAY DEMONSTRATION IN LISBON 
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land and run the economy, prudently 
sought a low profile. 

“Our company is more than 100 
years old, and we have worked under re- 
gimes different from the previous one,” 
said Jorge de Mello, co-owner of the 
Companhia Unido Fabril conglomerate 
and Portugal's leading industrialist. “I 
am confident that we can meet the chal- 
lenge of adapting to new conditions, 
After all, private businesses flourish un- 
der socialism in Scandinavia, Britain, 
and Holland, don’t they?” 

Under the dictatorship, the right 
had enjoyed such unique privileges as a 
law prohibiting strikes; as a result, Por- 
tuguese workers were the most poorly 


paid in Western Europe. How long busi- 
nessmen would remain silent was still a 
question mark. “The families will fight 
like fury, like eunuchs in a seraglio, to re- 
tain their status,” predicted Soares. 
“They will use all manner of economic 
and political sabotage.” 

The most immediate test for the 
Spinola regime will be whether it can 
unite the country behind a common pol- 
icy toward its three African territories 
—Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea. All the factions of the left want 
an immediate settlement with native 
guerrillas, while the right, supported by 
many whites in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, wants the fight against the guer- 


rillas to go on unabated. In the book 
that sparked the coup, Portugal and 
the Future, Spinola himself talked 
vaguely about a federation of the ter- 
ritories. For their part, rebel groups in 
all three places have vowed to continue 
the battle (see box). 

When he took power in France in 
1958, Charles de Gaulle faced problems 
with French Africa that were similar to 
what Spinola faces now. But De Gaulle 
at least had a democratic tradition and 
a certain amount of stability at home 
Spinola has neither. What he does have 
is respect and affection from his coun- 
trymen—the depths of which he will 
soon measure. 


Echoes of the Coup 


For the past 13 years, the Portuguese have been fighting 
guerrillas in all three of their African colonies of Angola, Por- 
tuguese Guinea and Mozambique. Now, following the coup in 
Lisbon, the territories are being promised at least partial free- 
dom after nearly five centuries of Portuguese influence. TIME 
Correspondent Lee Griggs visited Mozambique last week to 
sample the reaction. His report: 


Mozambicans—black, white and brown—are still some- 
what stunned by what happened in Lisbon. The great ma- 
jority seem pleased at the pronouncements from Portugal; 
yet there is little open ebullience. The most emotional scene 
was at the grim Machava prison on the outskirts of Lourengo 
Marques. The first 554 of an estimated 12,000 prisoners locked 
up by the secret police for helping FRELIMO (Mozambique Lib- 
eration Front) were set free in a moving ceremony on May 
Day. A large crowd, including many whites, gathered to em- 
brace the released prisoners, most of whom admitted to re- 
porters that they had been FRELIMO sympathizers. Said Col- 
onel Antonio Rebelo, new head of the secret police: “Go softly 
Go calmly. I know you are going to be good citizens. We 
trust you. You are free.” Some had been in prison so long 
that after their sudden release they had nowhere to go and 
found temporary shelter by re- 
turning to their cells 

The debilitating guerrilla 
war continues in the northern 
half of the country, and the ir- 
regulars of FRELIMO seep stead- 
ily southward into areas where 
most of the white population of 
220,000 out of a total of 8 mil- 
lion is concentrated. Guerrillas 
attacked the railway to Rhode- 
sia for the first time this year, 
Only two weeks ago, they am- 
bushed traffic on the main road 
linking the second city of Beira 
(pop. 400,000) with the capital 
of Lourengo Marques (pop. 700,- 
000), killing three truck drivers. 
Such events temper optimism 
with apprehension. 

Though censorship was lift- 
ed, newspaper editors continued 
for several days to submit all 
copy to the censor’s office, where 
a skeleton staff bemusedly 
stamped Autorizado on every- 
thing. Fernando Carvalho, news 
editor of the Lourengo Marques 
daily Noticias said that his pa- 
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per “is still climbing down from its enforced pro-Caetano pos- 

ture, trying to explain to the readers why we supported fas- 

cists for so long.” 

There had been fears that the Governor General, Man- 
uel Pimentel Dos Santos, a hard-liner, would not accept dis- 
missal by Junta Leader General Antonio Spinola, and would 
instead declare Mozambique a white independent nation. But 
Army Commander in Chief General Basto Machado sent a 
company of paratroopers from the northern combat area to 
Lourengo Marques as a precaution, and in the end, Dos San- 
tos and his family flew quietly back to Lisbon. In the African 
possessions of Angola and Portuguese Guinea also, the Gov- 
ernors General peacefully surrendered their jobs. Nonetheless, 
in all three provinces the chief guerrilla leaders have already 
declared their intention to fight on, regardless of the reforms 
promised by Spinola. 

Nearly 95% of Mozambique’s white settlers live south of 
the Zambezi River, far from most of the war activity, and 
many of them seem ready for greater black self-government 
—north of the river. Some whites are even willing to con- 
sider the prospect that blacks will rule the whole territory 
some day. A wealthy sugar planter in the south says: *Per- 
haps it is our fault for not bringing blacks along fast enough 
in government, but there are not enough qualified black peo- 
ple to take over. So I say, pack the northern provinces with 
qualified black administrators, let them run that part, get 

some experience and see if they 
can either combat the FRELIMO 
threat or come to terms with it 
peacefully. Then, if they show 
they can run the north respon- 
sibly, I'll gladly be governed by 
them down here.” 

4 Despite the generally liberal 
attitude of many Mozambicans, 
there remains a hard core of re- 
sistance among wealthy whites 
to grant sudden concessions. In- 
dependence is a frequent topic 
of conversation at the Lusitania 
Bar in Lourengo Marques, a fa- 

y vorite gathering place for white 

H businessmen, bankers, ranchers 
and planters. “I am Mozambi- 
can,” the settlers declare proud- 
ly, “not Portuguese.” Said a tex- 
tile executive: “I have nothing 
against change. Change is need- 
ed, but it must be controlled by 
reason. Spinola must keep sol- 
diers here and not sell out to 

FRELIMO. Otherwise all is lost, 

not just for me but for the black 

majority too. What I say is not 
racial, just practical.” 
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HONDA PRESENTS THE 1974 
EPA TEST RESULTS. 
FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 





What you're looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 
{ The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 
If you're in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 
1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 
considering. 
2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 
3. Then decide. 
This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 




















































TRANS MPG 
ja Civic M4 29.1 Chevrolet Vega Hatchback A3 19.6 
swagen 412 Wagon M4 279 Saab 99 LE M4 194 
I ta Corolla 1200 Coupe M4 27 Toyota Mark Il Wagon A3 19.4 
Lotus Europa Special M5 252 Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV M5 19.1 
n B210 M4 249 Renault 12 Sedan A3 19.1 
‘olla 1200 Sedan M4 248 Porsche 911-T M4 19.1 
n 412 Wagon A3 24.6 TVR 2500 M M4 19.0 
olet Vega Hatchback M3 24.6 Volkswagen Kombi-22 
Europa M4 245 (Microbus) A3 19.0 
ren Dasher Sedan M4 243 Mazda 808 Coupe A3 189 
I n Dasher Wagon A3 23.7 Renault 12 Sedan M4 188 
\ n Dasher Sedar A3 23.3 MGB M4 18 
Triu M4 23.1 Toyota Corona SR Sedan M4 184 
Fc M4 228 Toyota Corona SR Sedan A3 184 
Dodge Colt Wagon M4 228 Volvo 145 M4 184 
| Dodge Colt Coupe A3 227 Opel Manta M4 182 
| Subaru Wagon M4 227 Opel 1900 A3 182 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedar M4 226 — Fiat 124 Sport Sedan M5 180 
\ Convertible SA 22.6 Renault 15 TL Coupe M4 179 
A3 226 Opel Mantal A3 179 
| 225 Fiat 124 Special A3 17.9 
22.4 Fiat 128 Wagon M4 178 
3210 3 22.2 Fiat 124 Wagon A3 1 
t 17 Gordir M5 222 Porsche 914-4 M5 175 
t 12 Wagor A3 222 Renault 17 TL Coupe M4 #175 
x M4 220 Volvo 142 M5 175 
ige Colt Wagor A3. 219 — Fiat 128 Sedan M4 17.4 
mda Civic SA 218 Chevrolet V cht M4 174 
Saab 97 M4 217 Ford Mustang M4 173 
Volkswagen Karman Ghia M4 21.7 Porsche 9115 M5 17.2 
Su M4 21.7 Ford Pinto A3 17.1 
Ik 1600 Wagor A3 21.1 Peugeot 504 Sedan A3 
vi 181 “Thing M4 210 Volvo 144 A3 
Vi n Super Beetle M4 209 Ford Mustang A3 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan A2 208 Lincoln-Mercury Capri A3 
Datsun 710 3. 20.7 ~=©Porsche 9115 S. 
Datsun 610 M4 206 Triumph TR-6 
Fiat X1/9 M4 204 eugeot 504 Sedan 
BMW 2002 tii M4 203 Plymouth Valiant Duster 
Fiat 124 Special TC M4 20.2 Ford Maverick 
Ford Mustang M4 20.1 Ford Pinto Wagor 
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N 108 Coupe M4 20.0 Jatsun 2602 
Chevrolet Vega Panel Porsche 9111 
Express M3 20.0 Audi 100 
Chevrolet Vega Kammback A3 20.0 Saab 99 LE 
if Lincoln-Mercury Comet M3 199 124 Sport Coupe 
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Opel Manta Rallye M4 19.8 

Linc Mercury Capri M4 198 AMC Gremlin 

Datsun 610 3 198 Jatsun 260Z 

Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina M5 197 Chevrolet Nova Hatcht 
Ford Pinto Wagon M4 197 AMC Gremlir 
Volkswagen Kombi-22 rd Maver 
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AMC Hornet Sportabout 
Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 
Toyota Mark II Sedan 
Toyota Mark II Wagon 
Toyota Mark Il Sedan 
Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
AMC Hornet Sedan 
Volvo 164 
Mercedes Benz 
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Ford Torino 
BMW Bavaria 
Checker Sedan 
Volvo 164 
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Lincoln-Mercury Montego 
Chevrolet Malibu Classic 
Pontiac LeMans 
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FRANCE 


Then There Were Two 


After the death of Georges Pompi- 
dou last month, a full dozen candidates 
entered the race to succeed him as Pres- 
ident. This week French voters went to 
the polls for a first-round election that 
cut the field down to two, and set the 
stage for one of the most bitter runoff 
campaigns in French political history. 
The contenders: Socialist Leader Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, 57, who is running with 
increasing power, backed by both his 
own party and the Communists, and 
Finance Minister Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, 48, the first Establishment can- 
didate to win a shot at the Elysée with- 
out the support of the Gaullist old guard, 
If the polls are to be believed, the race 
could hardly be tighter: one French fore- 
cast gave Giscard 51% of the vote and 
Mitterrand 49% in the runoff. 

This week, as expected, Mitterrand 
led his squabbling opponents on the 
right. The early projections indicated 
that he pulled about 44% of the vote 
—short of the absolute majority needed 
to win the presidency in the first round. 
Thus the main issue was who would 
come in second and thereby become 
Mitterrand’s opponent in the runoff on 
May 19. Giscard, who had been draw- 
ing away in the polls from his archri- 
val, former Premier Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, won the competition for second 
place with about 33% of the vote; Cha- 
ban, the “official” Gaullist candidate, 
came in with roughly 15%. 

Political Pizazz. In many ways the 
most telling element of the first round 
campaign was the sharp decline and 
fall of Chaban, who had argued that 
he alone had the kind of political pi- 
zazz needed to stop Mitterrand. The 
flashy, thrice-wed former Resistance 
hero not only got the endorsement of 
the old-line Gaullists, but he ceaselessly 
flaunted it at rallies of the faithful 
around the country. Yet Chaban’s care- 
fully cultivated image of continuity with 
the past was plainly unappealing to 
many Frenchmen, who seem to want 
a change from the elitist tradition of 
De Gaulle. Although Chaban started 
out with a slight lead over Giscard in 
the polls, he was 14 points behind go- 
ing into this week’s election. 

While Chaban talked of continuity, 
Giscard and Mitterrand struck a pop- 
ular response by calling for new ap- 
proaches. Mitterrand spoke grandly, if 
vaguely, of “re-establishing justice in our 
society,” while his Communist allies 
—widely distrusted by the French mid- 
dle class—tried to keep from being 
heard at all. For the first time in years, 
the Socialists and the Communists did 
not march in the May Day parade in 
Paris. Giscard, ignoring the fact that he 
has served in Gaullist cabinets for nine 
years, argued that “France needs a 
young face in all fields, including pol- 
itics. France will have a new generation 
—the postwar generation—and with it, 
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we will enter the new era thal awaits 
us.” Though most Frenchmen seemed 
to agree, it remained to be seen wheth- 
er they would choose their new faces 
from the left or the right. 


ARGENTINA 


Unmerry May Day 


When Juan Peron returned to pow- 
er last October, he vowed to go before 
Argentines every May Day to deliver a 
progress report. As the date approached 
last week, he had some notable achieve- 
ments to boast about: inflation had been 
cut from 80% to 30%, wages raised 
13%, and the nation’s pride had been 
given a boost when Washington was 
forced last month to back down from 
an order that prevented subsidiaries of 
U.S. auto companies in Argentina from 
selling cars to Cuba. But pride and pros- 
perity were only part of e/ Lider’s prom- 
ise; Argentines also wanted to hear that 
Peron had made progress in controlling 
the political violence raging throughout 
the country. Instead, they got a rancor- 
ous demonstration of the divisions that 
could push their nation toward civil war. 

Even before he began to speak to 
the 100,000 Peronistas who had massed 
in Buenos Aires’ Plaza de Mayo, battle- 
battered partisans were being passed 
over the heads of the crowd to waiting 
ambulances. Fearing such violence, 
Peron had warned ralliers not to show 
up with their factional signs. Yet left- 
ists unfurled defiant banners to make 
their presence felt. They succeeded only 
too well. Enraged rightists tore down the 
banners and attacked. 

When Perén appeared on a balco- 
ny overlooking the square, he disdain- 
fully observed the mayhem beneath him, 
abandoned his prepared text, and called 
the demonstrators “jerks.” “Today we 
see that a bunch of adolescents would 
claim more merit than those who have 
fought for 20 years,” he declared. In pro- 
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test, the leftists began leaving the plaza 
—closely pursued by right-wing Pero- 
nistas, who chased them down side 
streets, beating them with bamboo 
staves. The day’s toll: 90 wounded. 

Though he has not yet irrevocably 
repudiated the leftists, Peron is inexora- 
bly edging to the right. As increasing vi- 
olence brings the country ever closer to 
civil war, events are forcing him to 
choose. Just last week, Jorge V. Quiroga, 
a former judge assigned to political 
cases, was gunned down in central Bue- 
nos Aires by leftist guerrillas. Since 
Per6én formally took office, 22 business- 
men, foreign and Argentine, have been 
kidnaped, mainly by leftists; 18 people 
have been killed in political violence and 
more than twice as many have been 
wounded; several houses and a newspa- 
per have been hit by fire bombs; and a 
bank has been blown up. The catalogue 
of horrors even includes what might be 
called a municipal coup in the tradition- 
ally leftist industrial city of Cordoba 
(pop. 1 million). There police officials 
forcibly overthrew the legally elected 
left-wing governor of the province. 

Personnel Out. As he has with 
much of the violence, Peron looked the 
other way, since both rightists and left- 
ists proclaim allegiance to him. But one 
key element in his effort to keep the 
country together is continued economic 
improvement, or at least stability, which 
depends in no small measure on foreign 
investment. Many of the kidnap victims 
have been foreign businessmen, such as 
U.S. Exxon Executive Victor Samuel- 
son, 36, who was released last week after 
144 days of captivity and after his firm 
paid $14.2 million in ransom. Last No- 
vember a U.S. Ford executive was killed 
in an apparent kidnap attempt. With 
such rampant violence seemingly be- 
yond Perén’s control, U.S. companies 
are pulling their personnel out of Ar- 
gentina, and may well limit their invest- 
ments. For Peron, that isa serious threat, 
one that could finally launch an all-out 
campaign against the leftists. 
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7 may sell you 
Crum &Forster insurance 
even if you ask for it” 


John N. Hackney, Jr 
Independent Insurance Agent 
John Hackney Agency, Inc. 
Wilson, North Carolina 


More than 6,000 independent 
insurance agents handle Crum & Forster's 
property and casualty insurance and a lot 
of other companies as well. 


This means you can get expert, 
professional advice on insurance from a 
truly objective source —an insurance agent 
who has no particular obligation to any one 
insurance company. The kind of objective 
advice you expect from a doctor or lawyer. 


An independent agent can sit 
down with you and carefully examine your 
situation and then figure out which 
company’s policies or programs will give 
you the most for your money. And that's 
what you really want. 


How can you get in touch witha 
good independent agent? It’s simple. Call 
800-447-4700 toll-free (in Illinois, 
800-322-4400). We will give you the name 
of an independent agent near you who 
represents us and other insurance 
companies. 

We're glad to recommend him, 
even though he may not always 
recommend us. 


CRUMX FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 





HUNGER 


Famine Casts Its Grim Global Shadow 


Girdling the world at its equatorial 
bulge is a belt of hunger. Above it live 
the 1.4 billion inhabitants of the north- 
ern developed nations whose advanced 
industry and agriculture permit them 
the luxury of worrying about reducing 
diets instead of diet deficiencies. Below 
it are the potentially prosperous lands 
of the Southern Hemisphere’s temperate 
zone. Along the belt live many of the 
2.5 billion citizens of the underdeveloped 
world, nearly all of them ill-fed: at least 
60% are malnourished, and 20% more 
are starving. 

Today, famine is rampant in Ethi- 
opia, the African nations of the Sahel 
(Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal 
and Upper Volta), Gambia and in ar- 
eas of Tanzania and Kenya. Near fam- 
ine also plagues Bolivia, Syria, Yemen 
and Nigeria. One poor harvest could 
bring massive hunger to India, the Su- 
dan, Guyana, Somalia, Guinea and 
Zaire. In two dozen other nations, the 
populace faces chronic food shortages. 
Among them: Bangladesh, Iran, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines and Haiti. 

Bountiful Days. Gone are the 
bountiful days of the 1960s, when the 
United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
Organization worried about how to dis- 
pose of a glut of food, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment paid its farmers not to plant 
crops. Now the world’s food reserves are 
at their lowest since World War II, 
amounting to a mere 27 days of con- 
sumption. “We're just keeping our heads 
above water,” observes FAO Official 
John Mollett. “But the margin of safety 
is decreasing. One big crop failure any- 
where and it could be every country for 
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itself.” For most countries in the hunger 
belt, that could mean mass starvation. 

In the Sahel, that time has already 
come. For the past six years, the 25 mil- 
lion farmers and nomads fatalistically 
accepted each dry season, expecting that 
rains would soon follow. They never did. 
Crops withered, grazing land turned 
barren, and lakes and wells dried up. 
Many Africans became so hungry that 
they ate their breeding cattle and seed 
grain, thus condemning themselves to 
total dependence on outside help. Un- 
less they receive aid, they will be un- 
able to plant new crops or raise new 
herds even if the rains do come. The Sa- 
hel’s flat savannas, which once support- 
ed the blue- and black-robed Tuareg and 
Fulani warriors, are now empty, save 
for the thousands of reddish brown 
mounds that mark the graves of those 
who starved. At least 100,000 have died. 

Shantytown refugee camps have ris- 
en like festering sores throughout the re- 
gion, providing the barest relief to half 
a million people. Their individual 
monthly ration is only 26 Ibs. of flour 
and 4.4 lbs. of dried milk, the nutrition- 
al equivalent of about one-third of the 
average American’s diet. In their weak- 
ened condition, disease has spread 
quickly. Typhus, dysentery, measles and 
gastroenteritis are rampant. At the 
teeming Lazaret camp near Niamey, 
Niger’s capital, cholera threatens the 
15,000 refugees. In Chad, some emaci- 
ated nomads begged a U.N. official not 
to send them medicines, pleading that 
death from diphtheria was quicker and 
hence easier than the slower death from 
starvation. 


Chronic food shortage 





The drought has claimed an equal- 
ly grim toll in parts of Ethiopia. Pro- 
vincial bureaucrats kept the horrific di- 
mensions of the catastrophe secret from 
Addis Ababa, fearing that bad news 
would anger and embarrass Emperor 
Haile Selassie and perhaps lead to their 
own dismissal. Finally, last spring, the 
number of deaths grew so great that the 
bureaucrats had to admit their existence 
and ask for international aid. At first 
the drought seemed confined to eastern 
Ethiopia. But a new government survey 
uncovered big pockets of famine to the 
south and southeast of the capital. In 
Bale province alone an estimated 27,000 
cattle, 25,000 sheep and goats and 500 
camels have died. This study only hints 
at the true extent of Ethiopia’s prob- 
lems. Remarked an Ethiopian relief 
worker: “The farther east you go, the 
worse it gets.” Ethiopian deaths are es- 
timated at 100,000, but no one knows 
definitely because there are no reliable 
population records. 

Drought is not the only enemy. Rain 
can be just as devastating. When the 
spring rains came to Ethiopia this 
March, they broke all known records. 
Ten inches fell in some sections in three 
days (compared with one-tenth inch last 
spring). The torrents washed away vital 
crops and thousands of tons of top soil. 
In Wallo province, worst hit by the fam- 
ine, the deluge swept away villages and 
roads, overturned supply trucks and 
dangerously delayed relief efforts. 

Conspicuous Absence. An emer- 
gency worldwide aid program was 
launched last year and has already saved 
more than | million Africans from star- 
vation. Private and national agencies, 
coordinated by the FAO, delivered about 
518,000 tons of grain to the Sahel and 
Ethiopia. This year 770,000 tons have 
been pledged, nearly half of it by the 
US. and significant amounts by the 
Common Market, Canada, the Soviet 
Union, Sweden and China. Conspicu- 
ously absent from the ranks of the gen- 
erous are the newly rich Middle East 
oil exporters. So far they have contrib- 
uted less than 1% of the total aid. 

Though the aid has been lifesaving, 
it has not been as effectively used as it 
could be. Inefficiency and corruption of 
local bureaucrats have slowed the dis- 
tribution of the emergency supplies. In 
Mali and Niger, officials have diverted 
some of the donated grain to commer- 
cial channels for sale at enormous prof- 
its. Much of the donated food remains 
heaped high on the docks where it is 
prey to rats, locusts and thieves. The ma- 
jor problem, however, is logistics. U.N. 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, af- 
ter inspecting the famine areas in Feb- 
ruary, reported: “I saw piles of foodstuffs 


Young victim of Ethiopian famine. 
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Opposite page: Mali refugees at U.N. aid station, 
and (below) Tuareg children just hours before they 
died in Nigerian refugee camp. Above: Tuareg wom- 
en in Algeria waiting for food, and an Ethiopian 
drought victim eating U.N.-provided grain. Below: 
in Upper Volta, boy collects straw to eat, and a 
mother nurses children after receiving U.S. aid 








in the capitals of the drought-stricken 
countries, but the governments told me 
they cannot ship it to the areas most af- 
flicted. Because of the lack of roads—it 
is just sand, everywhere you look you 
have sand—after a relatively short time, 
the trucks are not usable any more.” 

Donkey Caravans. With almost all 
of the drought area far away from the 
few railways, navigable rivers and paved 
roads, relief trucks have had to crawl 
along sand and dirt paths in desert 
heat. In Ethiopia, some of the neediest 
areas are so deep in the countryside 
that only caravans of donkeys and 
camels have been able to reach them. 

The weather is a continuing 
threat. Rains, if they come at all 
this year, are due to arrive in 
mid-June. They could transform 
the dusty Sahel into a muddy 
bog, making vehicle traffic im- 
possible. FAO officials had hoped 
that most of this year’s aid would 
be prepositioned in remote re- 
gions by June. However, red 
tape and a lack of urgency by 
the donor countries made ship- 
ments late. Most of the grains 
should have arrived at African 
ports by March, but only 266,000 
tons had been received by April. 
An additional 170,500 tons ar- 
rived last month, and 333,000 
tons are still due. Even without 
local inefficiencies, it now will 
be difficult to get the food into 
the needy areas before the rains. 

When the world first discov- 
ered the dimensions of the cri- 
sis last year, there was no time 
to truck in most of the supplies. 
The FAO mobilized an airlift 
costing more than $30 million or 
nearly half of what the food was 
worth. Now FAO chiefs fear that 
an airlift may again be needed. 
But increased fuel prices could 
double the cost of the operation, 
a cost that the FAO may find the 
donors unwilling to underwrite. 

Even if this year’s relief effort fore- 
stalls mass starvation, the long-term out- 
look for Africa’s hunger belt is at best 
grim. A ministerial-level committee of 
the Sahelian nations is seeking foreign 
grants of $700 million to fund 126 long- 
range projects, such as dams, refores- 
tation, transport networks and rebuild- 
ing of decimated herds. But the only 
certain means of guaranteeing that the 
present catastrophe will not repeat it- 
self lies with population control rather 
than with food supplies. 

Every day the world’s population 
jumps 200,000 persons—or some 75 mil- 
lion per year. By the end of the century, 
it could total 7 billion—up from the pres- 
ent 4 billion. To feed these new mouths, 
the world must produce an additional 
30 million tons of food each year—an in- 





Ethiopian refugees rest in Wallo 


province camp; and (below) in Upper 


Volta, refugees from Mali scavenge 
grain intended for cattle. 
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crease of at least 2.5%—just to main- 
tain present per capita consumption lev- 
els. For the developing countries, that 
is like walking on a treadmill. Although 
the African nations in the hunger belt 
have boosted their food production 22% 
since the early 1960s, per capita con- 
sumption has actually fallen 5% because 
of increased population. By contrast, 
Americans during the same period went 
from eating 118% of their basic ener- 
gy requirements (in terms of protein) 
to 123%, Soviets and East Europeans 
from 116% to 126%, and China from 
86% to 100%. 

The lines on the Malthusian chart 


CASUALTY OF NIGER'S DROUGHT 
Bleak future for the hungry billions. 


are ominous: if the present birthrate con- 
tinues, someday—perhaps as early as 
2025—there will be more people than 
the earth can feed, given its present tech- 
nology. Photos by earth satellites reveal 
that the world’s most productive land is 
already cultivated, convenient water 
sources already tapped and nearly all 
grazing capacity already in use. Marine 
biologists worry that the sea, once re- 
garded as a nearly unlimited source of 
cheap protein, has been over-fished. To 
bring marginal farmland into use round 
the world would require a massive in- 
vestment beyond the means of the un- 
derdeveloped nations and probably be- 
yond the generosity or administrative 
cooperation of the developed nations. 
The “Green Revolution,” which 
only a few years ago brought hope of ag- 
ricultural self-sufficiency to India and 
other countries of Asia, has already lost 
much of its promise. The increase in oil 
prices has nearly trebled the cost of ni- 
trogen fertilizers and of fuel for irriga- 
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tion pumps upon which the crops of 
high-yield rice and wheat rely. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Asia’s small farm- 
ers who once enthusiastically sowed 
their fields with the Green Revolution’s 
hybrid strains are now reverting to more 
traditional methods of cultivation. The 
harvests are smaller but much less de- 
pendent on fertilizers, pesticides and 
irrigation. 

One Meager Meal. India, which 
had been one of the major success sto- 
ries of the Green Revolution, is now 
seeking commodity aid from the U.S. 
because inadequate rains coupled with 
fertilizer shortages reduced recent har- 
vests. With perhaps half of its 
600 million people living at or 
below the subsistence level 
—eating no more than one mea- 
ger meal daily—even a slight 
drop in food production can 
have an enormous impact. If 
drought returns to India this 
year, tens of millions of lives 
will be threatened. 

Some climatologists believe 
that the earth is experiencing a 
basic change in its weather, 
which could cause prolonged 
droughts throughout the hunger 
belt. About ten years ago, sci- 
entists began noting that the 
high-altitude winds that ring the 
North Pole have shifted south, 
changing weather patterns 
throughout the world. Part of In- 
dia’s monsoon rains are now 
dropping uselessly into the 
ocean. In the past six years, the 
Sahara has expanded 100 miles 
southward in some places. Sci- 
entists are baffled by the phe- 
nomenon, but some suspect it 
may be caused by sun spots or in- 
creased carbon dioxide and dust 
in the atmosphere, or a combi- 
nation of both. 

If vast parts of the globe are 
actually doomed to such drastic 
weather changes, then the out- 
look is bleak indeed. Political unrest and 
even civil wars will become more likely 
as whole countries go hungry. In the past 
year, discontent spurred by food short- 
ages contributed to the sudden changes 
of government in Niger and Thailand, 
and it threatens the reign of Haile Se- 
lassie in Ethiopia. 

Only long-range multinational plan- 
ning can cope with the problem. For ex- 
ample, there could be a United Na- 
tions-sponsored international birth 
control program, an expansion of fer- 
tilizer production, and the storing of ad- 
equate food reserves as a buffer against 
periodic poor harvests. Members of the 
United Nations hope to consider those 
proposals when they gather in Bucharest 
during August for a conference on pop- 
ulation, and in Rome in November for 
a conference on food. Their task is for- 
midable. Between now and the time they 
begin their deliberations, the world’s 
population will have increased by 30 
million. 
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TIME presents a second installment 
of excerpts from Khrushchev Remem- 
bers: The Last Testament, fo be pub- 
lished in June by Little, Brown & Co 
Based on tape recordings made by for- 
mter Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushchev 
during the last years of his life, the book 
was translated and edited by TIME Cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott and has in- 
troductions by Soviet Affairs Expert Ed- 
ward Crankshaw and TIME Diplomatic 
Editor Jerrold L. Schecter 


The U.S. Tour: 
Dreams Denied 


When I was invited by President Ei- 
senhower to visit the United States in 
1959, our embassy in Washington in- 
formed us that a certain number of days 
in our schedule had been set aside for 
meetings with the President at Camp 
David. I couldn't for the life of me find 
out what this Camp David was. I began 
to make inquiries from our Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. They said they didn’t 
know what it was either. Then we turned 
to our embassy in Washington and asked 
them what it was. One reason I was sus- 
picious was that I remembered in the 
early years after the Revolution, when 
contacts were first being established 
with the bourgeois world, a Soviet del- 
egation was invited to a meeting held 
on some islands where stray dogs were 
sent to die. In other words, the Soviet 
delegation was being discriminated 
against by being invited there. In those 
days the capitalists never missed a 
chance to embarrass or offend the So- 
viet Union. I was afraid maybe this 
Camp David was the same sort of place 


where people who were mistrusted could 
be kept in quarantine, like a leper 
colony 

Finally we were informed that 
Camp David was what we would call a 
dacha—a country retreat built by [Pres- 
ident Franklin D.] Roosevelt during the 
war as a place for him to get away fora 
rest. Far from being an act of discrim- 
ination, I learned, it was a great honor 
for me to be invited to spend a few days 
at Camp David with Eisenhower. 

We never told anyone at the time 
about not knowing what Camp David 
was. I can laugh about it now, but I'ma 
little bit ashamed. It shows how igno- 
rant we were in some respects. 

Eisenhower told me I would be ac- 
companied on my cross-country tour [of 
the U.S.) by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 
[then Ambassador to the U.N.]. Lodge 
was a middle-aged man—tall and strap- 
ping. He told me he'd been an officer in 
the war. According to our system, his 
rank would have been major general 
Lodge and I got to know each other well 
He was a clever man, but I can’t say 
the same for the policies he’s always 
stood for. I'd say he is an intelligent of- 
ficial of a not-so-intelligent government 
When it came to politics, there was nev- 
er any doubt that he belonged to the Re- 
publican Party, but he treated me well 
and often joked with me 


r. Lodge,” I once said, “you're 

a former military man, and 

therefore you know the rules of 

rank. You're a major general and I’m a 

lieutenant general. Therefore you're my 

subordinate, and I'll expect you to be- 
have as befits a junior officer.” 

He started laughing. “Yes, sir. I un- 

derstand, General.” Sometimes when 

we'd meet, he'd salute and snap, “Ma- 
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jor General Lodge reporting for duty, 
sir!” 

Later, while I was in New York, Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, the governor of the 
State, sent word that he would like to 
pay a call on me. I answered that I'd be 
happy to receive him. I'd known him 
from our meeting in Geneva [in 1955 
when Rockefeller was an adviser to Ei- 
senhower at the four-power summit con- 
ference]. He was a tall, lively man, very 
energetic and dignified-looking. He cer- 
tainly wasn’t dressed in cheap clothes, 
but I wouldn't say he was dressed el- 
egantly either. He was dressed more or 
less like other Americans. I say this only 
because here was Rockefeller himself 
—not just a plain capitalist, but the big- 
gest capitalist in the world! 

His visit was brief. He greeted me, 
and we exchanged a couple of sentenc- 
es about our previous meeting. There 
was no real discussion. He simply said, 
“As the Governor of New York, I am 
honored to welcome you to our state” 
—everything according to etiquette 
And then he dropped an interesting re- 
mark: “I don’t exclude the possibility 
that this meeting won't be the last. I 
hope we might be able to have certain 
business contacts with you.” I replied I 
would be delighted to meet him again, 
especially on business matters. I took his 
remark as a hint that he hoped to oc- 
cupy a certain position in the White 
House, namely the position of President 
In that case, of course, he would be meet- 
ing me in a different capacity, and we 
would have an opportunity to build new 
relations between our countries 

During our stay in Los Angeles, the 
mayor of the city [Norris Poulson] made 
a speech ata dinner in my honor. His re- 
marks were brief but very offensive to 
us. When we got back to our hotel, we 
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all gathered in one of the suites. I was 
still upset about the way we had been 
treated and seriously considered cancel- 
ing the rest of our tour. “How dare this 
man attack the guest of the President 
like that!” I shouted. Gromyko’s wife ran 
off to get me a tranquilizer. I threw a 
look in her direction and made a sign 
so she would stop worrying and realize 
I was in full control of my nerves: I was 
giving vent to my indignation for the 
ears of the American accompanying us. 
I was sure that there were eavesdropping 
devices in our room and that Mr. Lodge, 
who was staying in the same hotel, was 
sitting in front of a speaker with an in- 
terpreter and listening to our whole con- 
versation. So, for his benefit, I ranted 
on about how I wouldn't tolerate being 
treated like this and so on. 

During his meeting with Eisenhower 
at Camp David, Khrushchev continues, 
the American President rejected a Khru- 
shchev proposal—put forward, he con- 
cedes, “to serve a propagandistic purpose” 
—that both sides eliminate military bases 
on foreign territory. The U.S. was willing 
to accept a ban on the production and test- 
ing of nuclear weapons, but only on con- 
dition that there would be international 
controls and that each side could con- 
duct reconnaissance flights over the oth- 
er’s territory. At that time, the proposal 
was unacceptable to the Russians, Khru- 
shchev admits, primarily because they 
lagged behind the U.S. in both the num- 
ber of nuclear weapons they had and in ef- 
fective delivery systems 


was convinced that as long as the 

US. held a big advantage over us, 

we couldn't submit to international 
disarmament controls. Now that I'm in 
retirement, I still give this whole ques- 
tion serious thought, and I've come to 
the conclusion that today international 
controls are possible because they would 
be truly mutual. 

Our conversations weren't too pro- 
ductive. In fact, they had failed. We had 
been unable to remove the major ob- 
stacles between us. Eisenhower was de- 
flated. He looked like a man who had 
fallen through a hole in the ice and been 
dragged from the river with freezing wa- 
ter still dripping off him 

Lunchtime came; it was more like a 
funeral than a wedding feast. Well, may- 
be that’s going too far: it wasn't so much 
like a funeral as it was like a meal served 
at the bedside of a critically ill patient. 
Afterward, Eisenhower suggested we go 
back to Washington by car. If we'd both 
been more satisfied with the outcome 
of our talks, it might have been a pleas- 
ant drive. But we weren't and it wasn’t. 
I asked some questions just to be polite, 
and he answered with a few words. Ev- 
ery sentence was a strain to get out. I 
could see how depressed Eisenhower 
was, and I knew how he felt, but there 
wasn’t anything I could do to help him 
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The U-2 Affair: 
A Foot in 
A Quagmire 


At 5 o'clock on the morning of May 
1, 1960, my telephone rang. I picked up 
the receiver, and the voice on the other 
end said, “Minister of Defense Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky reporting.” He went 
on to tell me that an American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane had crossed 
the border of Afghanistan into Soviet 
airspace and was flying toward Sverd- 
lovsk. I replied that it was up to him to 
shoot down the plane by 
whatever means he could. 
Malinovsky said he'd already 
given the order, adding “If 
our antiaircraft units can just 
keep their eyes open and stop 
yawning long enough, I'm 
sure we'll knock the plane 
down.” He was referring to 
the fact that already in April 
we'd had an opportunity to 
shoot down a U-2 but our 
antiaircraft batteries were 
caught napping and didn't 
open fire soon enough. 

Khrushchev then explains 
that the Soviet Union had sev- 
eral times protested to the U.S. 
about U-2 overflights, but the 
protests were brushed aside 
Soviet fighters could not fly 
high enough to intercept 
the American reconnaissance 
planes, and it was not until 
surface-to-air missiles were 
developed that the Russians 
had what Khrushchev calls 
“the answer to our problem.” 

Later on in the day, the 
annual May Day military pa- 
rade took place in Red 
Square. In the midst of the 
proceedings Marshal [Sergei] 
Biryuzov, commander in 
chief of our antiaircraft de- 
fenses, mounted the review- 
ing stand on top of the Mausoleum and 
whispered in my ear. He informed me 
the U-2 had been shot down; the pilot 
{Francis Gary Powers] had been taken 
prisoner and was under interrogation. 


he next day the American press pub- 
lished the story that a U.S. plane 
based in Turkey had disappeared 
while flying over the Caucasus Moun- 
tains—but on the Turkish side of the 
border. We smiled with pleasure as we 
anticipated the discomfort which the 
spies who cooked up this false statement 
would feel when confronted with the ev- 
idence we already had in our pocket. 
Two or three days later, after they 
talked themselves out and got thorough- 
ly wound up in this unbelievable story, 
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we decided to tell the world what had 
really happened 

I went out of my way not to accuse 
President [Dwight D. Eisenhower] in 
my own statements. As long as [he] was 
dissociated from the U-2 affair, we could 
continue our policy of strengthening 
Soviet-U.S. relations, which had begun 
with my trip to America and my talks 
with Eisenhower. 

But the Americans wouldn't let the 
matter rest there. One day in May we 
got a report that President Eisenhower 
had publicly acknowledged that he had 
known about the U-2 flight in advance, 
and he had approved it. He argued that 
he was forced to resort to such means be- 
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cause the Soviet Union was, as they used 
to say, a “closed society.” 

This was a highly unreasonable 
statement, not to say a foolish one. It 
was as though Eisenhower were boast- 
ing arrogantly about what the United 
States could do and would do. Eisen- 
hower’s stand canceled any opportunity 
for us to get him out of the ticklish sit- 
uation he was in. It was no longer pos- 
sible for us to spare the President. He 
had, so to speak, offered us his back end, 
and we obliged him by kicking it as hard 
as we could. 

The U-2 affair was a landmark event 
in our struggle against the American im- 
perialists who were waging the cold war. 
My visit to the United States the pre- 
ceding fall had seemed to herald a prom- 
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ising shift in U.S. policy toward our 
country, but now—thanks to the U-2 
the honeymoon was over 

[A few days later] after we were al- 
ready in the air flying toward Paris for 
the [four-power] conference with Eisen- 
hower, [Foreign Minister] Andrei An- 
dreyevich Gromyko, Malinovsky and I 
began to think over the situation. We 
felt our responsibility—and the tension 
that went with it—more acutely than 
ever before. We were haunted by the 
fact that just prior to this meeting, the 
United States had dared to send its U-2 
reconnaissance plane against us. It was 
as though the Americans had deliber- 
ately tried to place a time bomb under 
the meeting, set to go off just as we were 
about to sit down with them at the ne- 
gotiating table. What else could we ex- 
pect from such a country? Could we real- 
ly expect it to come to a reasonable 
agreement with us? No! So the confer- 
ence was doomed before it began. These 
doubts kept nagging at my brain. I be- 
came more and more convinced that our 
pride and dignity would be damaged if 
we went ahead with the meeting as 
though nothing had happened. Our pres- 
tige would suffer, especially in the Third 
World. After all, we were the injured 
party. We simply could not go to Paris 
pretending everything was fine 

Our reputation depended on our 
making some sort of protest. I saw that 
the only way out was to present the Unit- 
ed States with an ultimatum: the Amer- 
icans would have to apologize officially 
for sending their spy plane into the 
U.S.S.R., and the President of the Unit- 
ed States would have to retract what he 
said about America’s “right” to conduct 
reconnaissance over our territory. 

After consulting with Gromyko and 
Malinovsky, Khrushchev decided to draft 
a tough new declaration, which was trans- 
mitted to Moscow for approval by the col- 
lective leadership in the Kremlin. 

We received an answer right away; 
the comrades in the leadership gave 
their complete approval to our new 
position. 


hen we arrived, I thought to my- 
self, “Well, here we are, ready 
to demand an apology from the 
President. But what if he refuses to apol- 
ogize? What if he doesn’t call off re- 
connaissance flights against us?” I re- 
membered that when we were Eisen- 
hower’s guests in Washington, we had 
given him an invitation to pay a re- 
turn visit to the Soviet Union. He had 
accepted our invitation with thanks. 
But under the conditions that had de- 
veloped, with our relations falling to 
pieces, we couldn't possibly offer our 
hospitality to someone who had already, 
so to speak, made a mess at his host’s 
table. To receive Eisenhower without 
first hearing him apologize would be 
an intolerable insult to the leadership 
of our country. 
I demanded an apology from Eisen- 
hower, as well as assurances that no 
more American reconnaissance planes 





would be permitted to fly over Soviet ter- 
ritory. My interpreter, Comrade [Vik- 
tor] Sukhodrev, told me he noticed, 
while reading the English translation of 
my statement, that Eisenhower turned 
to his Secretary of State, Christian Her- 
ter, and said, “Well, why not? Why don’t 
we go ahead and make a statement of 
apology?” Herter said no—and he said 
it in such a way, with such a grimace 
on his face, that he left no room for ar- 
gument on the issue 

As a result, Eisenhower refused to 
apologize. Thus, once again, Eisenhower 
showed himself to be under the strong 
influence of his Secretary of State. At 
the earlier four-power meeting in Ge- 
neva in 1955, Eisenhower took all his 
cues from the late John Foster Dulles 
Now he was following instructions from 
Herter. To me, this incident meant that 
if Eisenhower had followed his own 
good instincts and used his own con- 
siderable intelligence, he would have 
done the right thing and given in to 
our demand; he knew it was possible 
for him to give us the apology and as- 
surances we were asking for. But un- 
fortunately, Eisenhower wasn’t the one 
who determined foreign policy for the 
US. He let himself be pushed around 
by his Secretaries of State, first Dulles 
and now Herter 


any years have passed since 

then, but I’m still convinced 

that we handled the matter cor- 
rectly. Moreover, I'm proud that we gave 
a sharp but fully justified rebuff to the 
world’s mightiest state. There’s an old 
Russian saying: Once you let your foot 
get caught in a quagmire, your whole 
body will get sucked in. In other words, 
if we hadn't stood up to the Americans, 
they would have continued to send spies 
over our country 


Vienna: Politics 
Without Mercy 


For the 1960 U.S. Democratic pres- 
idential nomination, Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal choice was Adlai Stevenson; but 
when John F. Kennedy received it, Khru- 
shchev decided to support him over Rich- 
ard Nixon 

The Americans are very good at 
making you think a huge struggle over 
major issues is under way, a struggle 
which will determine whether the Unit- 
ed States will continue to exist or not 
But in essence the battle between the 
Democrats and Republicans is like a cir- 
cus wrestling match, The wrestlers ar- 
range in advance who will be the win- 
ner and who will be the loser—before 
they even enter the arena. Of course, 
I'm not saying that the outcome of 
an American election is actually pre- 
arranged by the two candidates, but 
they're both representatives of the cap- 
italist circles which nominated them; 
and everyone knows that the foundation 
of capitalism will not be shaken, regard- 
less of which candidate is elected 

Still, once the Republicans had nom- 
inated Nixon and the Democrats had 
nominated Kennedy, we had to make a 
choice in our own minds. We thought 
we would have more hope of improving 
Soviet-American relations if John 
Kennedy were in the White House. We 
knew we couldn’t count on Nixon in this 
regard: his aggressive attitude toward 
the Soviet Union, his anti-Communism, 
his connection with McCarthyism—all 
this was well known to us. In short, we 
had no reason to welcome the prospect 
of Nixon as President. 

In the heat of the campaign, just be- 
fore Election Day, the United States ad- 
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dressed itself to us, officially asking for 
the release of [U-2 Pilot] Francis Gary 
Powers. The timing of Powers’ release 
had great political significance. At that 
time, voices in the press were saying that 
whichever candidate could show himself 
more able to improve Soviet-American 
relations stood a better chance in the 
election. In fact, they weren't just talk- 
ing about America’s relations with the 
Soviet Union, but with me, personally 
-by name. That's typical of the bour- 
geois press: it always plays up the in- 
dividual leader 
During the campaign, Khrushchev re- 
calls, Nixon's running mate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, visited Moscow and told the Sovi- 
et leader: “Mr. Khrushchev, don t pay any 
attention to the campaign speeches. Re- 
member, they re just political statements 
Once Mr. Nixon is in the White House, 
I'm sure he'll take a position of preserv- 
ing and perhaps even improving our re- 
lations.”” Khrushchev, however, did not 
believe that Nixon would do so. Thus he 
argued to the Kremlin leadership that 
they should not release Powers until af- 
ter the election lest it seem that the Rus- 
sians were favoring the Republicans 


My comrades agreed, and we did not 
release Powers. As it turned out, we'd 
done the right thing. Kennedy won the 
election by a majority of only two hun- 
dred thousand or so votes, a negligible 
margin if you consider the huge pop- 
ulation of the United States. The slight- 
est nudge either way would have been 
decisive 

So Eisenhower left the White House 
and Kennedy became President. Later, 
I felt I could joke with him about the 
election: “You know, Mr. Kennedy, we 
voted for you.” 

He looked and smiled. “How?” 

“By waiting until after the election 
to return the pilot.” 

He laughed and said, “You're right 
| admit you played a role in the elec- 
tion and cast your vote for me.” 

Of course, it was a joke, but it re- 
flected the reality of the situation, and I 
must say I had no cause for regret once 
Kennedy became President. It quickly 
became clear he understood better than 
Eisenhower that an improvement in re- 
lations was the only rational course. Ei- 
senhower had fully appreciated the dan- 
ger of the cold war leading to a hot war; 
he'd told me more than once, “I'm afraid 
of war, Mr. Khrushchev.” 


ennedy feared war too. He never 
told me in so many words, but he 
tried to establish closer contacts 
with the Soviet Union with an eye to 
reaching an agreement on disarmament 
and to avoiding any accidents which 
might set off a military conflict 
Kennedy was a flexible President 
and, unlike Eisenhower, he was his own 
boss in foreign policy. He hired bright, 
young, well-educated advisers who were 
equally flexible. He let us know he would 
like to meet with representatives of the 
Soviet Union 
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We too wanted to establish contacts 
with Kennedy because we shared his 
fear of war. I certainly was afraid of war 
Who but a fool isn’t? That doesn’t mean 
I think we should pay any price to avoid 
war. Certainly we shouldn't back down 
at the expense of our self-respect, our au- 
thority and our prestige in the world 
On many occasions while I was head of 
the government we were confronted 
with the jealousy and aggressiveness of 
others toward our position, and we had 
to counterattack these forces. By coun- 
terattacking when we did, we won a 
number of significant moral victories 
But these were victories in the cold war 
We managed to avoid a hot war. Ken- 
nedy seemed committed to the same 
goal 

During our talks in Vienna [in June 


Kennedy wanted to maintain the 
status quo in the world. In other words 
he wanted countries with capitalist sys- 
tems to remain capitalist, and he want- 
ed us to agree to a guarantee to that 
effect. This was absolutely unacceptable 
I tried to make him see that his was a re- 
actionary position 


ad John Kennedy realized the im- 
plications of the proposal he was 
making, I don’t think he would 
have suggested freezing internal polit- 
ical systems. He was a highly intelligent 
President, but here he was defending his 
class and defending capitalist tradition 
and he wanted us to be party to such 

a thing! 
Frankly, | was somewhat surprised 
at him. I think even today the Amer- 
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1961], Kennedy recognized the need to 
avoid military conflict. He felt we should 
sign a formal agreement to the effect 
that we would adhere to principles of 
peaceful coexistence. But what he meant 
by peaceful coexistence was freezing ex- 
isting conditions in all countries insofar 
as their social and political systems were 
concerned. Well, this concept was com- 
pletely unacceptable to me, and I told 
him so 

“Mr. President, we too would like 
to come to an agreement with you on 
the principles of peaceful coexistence, 
but for us, that means agreeing not to 
use force in solving disputes and not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries—it does not mean freezing the 
conditions which prevail in those coun- 
tries today. The question of a country’s 
sociopolitical system should be decided 
by that country itself. Some countries 
are still determining what sort of sys- 
tem is best for them, and we have no 
business freezing them into one form or 
another.” 


icans still haven't given up the point of 
view Kennedy set forth to me. My be- 
lief is confirmed by the war which the 
United States has been waging in Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia. 

At one reception Kennedy intro- 
duced me to his wife and to his mother 
Jacqueline, Kennedy's wife, was a young 
woman whom the journalists were al- 
ways describing as a great beauty. She 
didn’t impress me as having that spe- 
cial, brilliant beauty which can haunt 
men, but she was youthful, energetic and 
pleasant, and I liked her very much. She 
knew ‘how to make jokes and was, as 
our people say, quick with her tongue 
In other words, she had no trouble find- 
ing the right word to cut you short if 
you weren't careful with her. My own 
conversation with her consisted of noth- 
ing more than small talk, the sort you'd 
expect at receptions or during intermis- 
sions at the theater. But even in small 
talk she demonstrated her intelligence 
As the head of the Soviet delegation. I 
couldn't care less what sort of wife 
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Kennedy had. If he liked her, that was 
his business—and good luck to them 
both. The same was the case with his 
mother. We knew she was a millionaire, 
and consequently we had to keep in 
mind whom we were dealing with at all 
times. We could smile courteously and 
shake hands with her, but that didn’t 
change the fact that we were at oppo- 
site poles. 

It was at one of these receptions or 
evenings at the theater [in Vienna] that 
I had my last meeting with Kennedy. I 
remember he looked not only anxious 
but deeply upset. I recall vividly the ex- 
pression on his face. Looking at him, I 
couldn't help feeling a bit sorry and 
somewhat upset myself. | would have 
liked very much for us to part in a dif- 
ferent mood. But there was nothing I 
could do to help him. The difference in 
our class positions had prevented us 
from coming to an agreement—despite 
all possible efforts on my part. Politics 
is a merciless business, but that realiza- 
tion did not keep me from feeling sorry 
for Kennedy. 


On Arms and 
Co-Existence 


When I was the head of our party 
and government, we decreased the size 
of our army both in the Soviet Union 
and in the fraternal [Warsaw Pact] 
countries. Some people who read my 
memoirs may misinterpret that policy 
and say it was wrong for us to cut back 
our troop levels. I think the majority of 
those who might take this view can be 
found among the military. However, I'm 
convinced we were right to do what we 
did. I'm still in favor of removing Soviet 
troops from other countries, and would 
fight for implementing that policy if I 
could. But how can anyone fight for the 
reduction of armed forces when a cer- 
tain orator® is preaching quite the op- 
posite? How can anyone propagate the 
doctrine I've been advocating if the 
troops under the command of this or- 
ator are stationed on the territory of 
other countries? We can’t make propa- 
ganda [for peaceful coexistence and 
noninterference] and then turn around 
and put our troops in other countries. 
Under such circumstances, our propa- 
ganda tends to be regarded with sus- 
picion. It accomplishes nothing and 
earns the confidence of no one. 


e must press for arms control. 
In my day we were able to per- 
suade the imperialists that it was 


in their interests, as well as in ours, to 
limit the arms race. During my polit- 
ical career we reached a partial agree- 
ment on nuclear testing. We agreed to 
ban tests in three spheres: the air, the 
land, and under water. The treaty was 
signed in Moscow on August 5, 1963. It 


*The “orator” is clearly Leonid Brezhnev, whom 
Khrushchev seems to be we for the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in 196 


was a good beginning, but the United 
States refused to include underground 
tests in the ban. 

While it might still be true that the 
United States has quantitative advan- 
tage over us—and that NATO has a quan- 
titative advantage over the Warsaw Pact 
—in terms of total accumulated means 
of destruction, we no longer lag behind 
to any significant degree. In my last 
years as head of the government, our 
military theoreticians calculated that we 
had the nuclear capacity to blast our en- 
emies into dust. We stockpiled enough 
weapons to destroy the principal cities 
of the United States, to say nothing of 
our potential enemies in Europe. 


herefore, I think there is no longer 

any reason for us to resist the idea 

of international control. If I had 
any influence on the policy of the Soviet 
Union, I would urge that we sign a mu- 
tual agreement providing for on-site in- 
spection in designated parts of the coun- 
try around our [western] frontiers. 

Sticking to the matter of our rela- 
tions with the West, I'd also favor on- 
site inspection at all military bases, es- 
pecially airfields. It's essential that 
airfields be open to inspection, so that 
neither side could concentrate troop 
transports for a sneak attack. We're 
afraid of a surprise attack by our en- 
emies just as much as they're afraid of 
such an attack by us. We need a system 
of inspection as much as they do. 

In short, I would like to see us sign 
a mutual treaty of nonaggression and in- 
spection. I emphasize “mutual.” The 
treaty would have to be genuinely re- 
ciprocal; neither side should try to de- 
ceive or cheat the other. 

“But what about espionage?” peo- 
ple might ask. “Wouldn't we be invit- 
ing NATO to send spies into our country 
masquerading as control-commission 
inspectors?” My answer to that is: We'll 
learn as much about the other side’s mil- 
itary technology as it will learn about 
ours. In other words, we will have the 
same opportunities as our potential en- 
emies to engage in military intelligence. 
After all, what is military intelligence 
but an attempt to find out what your ad- 
versary is doing? And isn’t that basi- 
cally the same thing as arms-control in- 
spection? Both sides are engaged in 
military intelligence. As long as there 
are two opposing social systems in the 
world, those whose profession is espi- 
onage won't be out of a job. 

Besides, I was never too impressed 
by our ability to keep secrets from the 
enemy. The size and composition of our 
army was supposedly top secret, but the 
Americans and British knew that infor- 
mation anyway. 

Up until now, I've hesitated to men- 
tion my thoughts on extending arms 
control over rocket technology and the 
deployment of warheads. You could say 
I've been saving the subject for dessert. 
Missiles are the most destructive means 
of all—and I don’t care whether you call 
them offensive or defensive. I believe 
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that until we have established mutual 
trust with our current adversaries, our 
ICBMs must be kept in readiness as our 
major deterrent. It is to be hoped that 
someday missiles too can be included 
in a disarmament agreement; but for the 
time being, our ICBMs are necessary to 
maintain the balance of fear. 

What if the capitalists drag their feet 
in agreeing to disarmament? I believe 
that even if a Soviet-American agree- 
ment on bilateral reduction in military 
spending were impossible, we should go 
ahead and sharply reduce our own ex- 
penditures—unilaterally. If our enemies 
want to go on inflating their military 
budgets, spending their money right and 
left on all kinds of senseless things, then 
they'll be sure to lower the living stan- 
dards of their own people. 

Any leadership which conducts a 
policy of arms control and disarmament 
must be courageous and wise. The mem- 
bers of that leadership must be able to 
exercise their own independent judg- 
ment and not let others intimidate them. 
Who, in our own country, are the “oth- 
ers” who can intimidate the leadership? 
They are the military, I don’t reproach 
the military for that—they’re only do- 
ing their job. The military is made up 
of men who are ready to sacrifice their 
lives for the sake of their motherland. 
However, leaders must be careful not 
to look at the world through the eye- 
glasses of the military. Otherwise, the 
picture will appear terribly gloomy; the 
government will start spending all its 
money and the best energies of its peo- 
ple on armaments—with the result that 
pretty soon the country will have lost 
its pants in the arms race. 


hen I say “the government,” I 
mean the collective leadership, 
and I stress the word collective. 


When I was the head of the government 
and also held the highest post in the Cen- 
tral Committee, I never made a deci- 
sion without securing approval of my 
comrades in the leadership. The con- 
ditions were such that it was impossible 
for one man to dictate his will to the oth- 
ers; I was in favor of those conditions, 
and I did my best to reinforce them. 

I also did my best to resist the coun- 
sel of those who can’t stop shouting 
“We'll destroy our enemies! We'll wipe 
them out!” It requires considerable in- 
ner maturity and a well-developed un- 
derstanding of the world not only to 
grasp the narrow bureaucratic aspects 
of defense policy, but also to see things 
in the broader perspective. 

A government leader should keep in 
mind exactly what sort of destruction 
we're capable of today. He should be 
aware of the losses his own country will 
suffer if, God willing, he were able to de- 
stroy his enemies. There are those who 
don’t seem able to get it into their heads 
that in the next war the victor will be 
barely distinguishable from the van- 
quished. A war between, the Soviet 
Union and the United States would al- 
most certainly end in mutual defeat. 
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Capsules 


> Puffing through a park or pant- 
ing along a highway, joggers are unques- 
tionably helping their hearts. But are 
they shedding poundage as well? No, say 
three U.S. Air Force researchers in the 
A.M.A. Journal: exercise alone can’t do 
it. A runner of medium weight who 
wishes to shed a pound of fat on a one- 
shot basis must expend 3,500 calories, 
which means that he must run for well 
over an hour. 

Still, say the doctors, exercise is an 
important element of any weight-con- 
trol program. The trio figured the ac- 
tual caloric consumption for men of var- 
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ious weights running a jogger’s common 
distance of 1.5 miles in times ranging 
from eight to 16 minutes. They found 
that a 170-lb. man who can cover this 
distance in eight minutes burns 175 cal- 
ories. This may not seem like much, but 
the Air Force physicians note that a run- 
ner who does this regularly can lose ten 
pounds a year—if he does not increase 
his caloric intake. In fact, if a runner 
on a 2,600-calorie-per-day diet can burn 
off 200 calories a day, he can treat him- 
‘self to a small piece of cake every night 
and still keep his weight constant. 

> Large numbers of Westerners 
have come to accept the idea that acu- 
puncture can help alleviate pain. But 
doctors have expressed doubts about an- 
other claim advanced for the ancient 
Oriental art: needle wielding can relieve 
nerve deafness, a hearing loss caused by 
damage to the cranial nerve that serves 
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the ear. Their skepticism has been bol- 
stered by two new reports. 

A team of Michigan State University 
researchers states in the A.M.A.’s Ar- 
chives of Otolaryngology (a journal for 
ear, nose and throat specialists) that it 
observed an acupuncturist with 15 years 
of experience administer eight treat- 
ments to a deaf World War II veteran. 
Testing the man’s hearing before, dur- 
ing and after the treatments, the re- 
searchers could discern no measurable 
improvement. 

The other report—to the American 
Laryngology, Rhinology and Otology 
Society—was presented by Dr. Samuel 
Rosen, a New York City otologist who 
learned acupuncture three years ago as 
one of the first American physicians to 
visit Communist China. Rosen studied 
40 children who received acupuncture 
therapy for their hearing disorders and 
found that only two showed improve- 
ment, and that was slight. 

>» Doctors have long been puzzled 
about the cause of primary dyslexia, a 
common learning disorder that afflicts 
between 2% and 5% of all U.S. school- 
children with average or superior intel- 
ligence, and interferes with their ability 
to read. Most researchers assume that 
the root of the problem is in the cortex, 
site of the brain centers involved with 
thinking and learning. But two New 
York City doctors offer a different ex- 
planation—one that could lead to ear- 
lier diagnosis of this disorder. 

Drs. Jan Frank and Harold Levin- 
son of Downstate Medical Center report 
in the Journal of Child Psychiatry that 
primary dyslexia is caused by some as 
yet unexplained defect in the nerve 
pathways that connect the inner ear, 
which helps control balance, with the 
cerebellum, the part of the brain that 
controls coordination. The result of this 
defect, they claim, is a sort of perma- 
nent motion sickness that affects a 
child’s balance and scrambles incoming 
visual signals. In fact, they say, 112 out 
of 115 New York City children known 
to have primary dyslexia were tested 
and found to be afflicted with an inner- 
ear disturbance. 

Frank and Levinson have devised 
an instrument that a school nurse can 
use to detect the ear disturbance. Thus, 
they suggest, primary dyslexia can now 
be diagnosed in preschool children. The 
two doctors are also searching for a 
physiological treatment for the disorder; 
in a small pilot program, they have be- 
gun to study the effect of cyclizine, a mo- 
tion-sickness drug, on the reading abil- 
ity of dyslexic children. 

>» Many marijuana users claim that 
smoking pot improves their sex lives. 
That widely held belief has now been 
challenged by the findings of a group 
that includes researchers from St. 
Louis’ Reproductive Biology Research 
Foundation, the outfit headed by Dr. 


William Masters and Virginia Johnson. 
The research team, which includes Mas- 
ters, reports in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine that marijuana smok- 
ing appears not only to reduce the 
production of male sex hormones but 
also to impair both the fertility and po- 
tency of males. 

The conclusion is based on a study 
of 20 men, age 18 to 28, who used mar- 
ijuana (but no other drugs) at least four 
times a week for six months. At the end 
of that period the testosterone levels 
among the pot smokers were an aver- 
age of 43% lower than they were in a 
group of nonsmoking controls. Six of the 
marijuana users had lowered sperm 
counts, and two of them reported that 
they had become impotent. After ab- 
staining from marijuana for two weeks, 
several subjects regained normal hor- 
mone levels and sexual function. One 
preferred the pleasures of pot to those 
of the pad. Despite a potency problem, 
he declined to give up marijuana, 


The Plastic Peril 


Vinyl chloride is a colorless gas that 
has been used as a propellant in such 
popular products as hair, disinfectant 
and insect sprays. It is also the prin- 
cipal ingredient of polyvinyl chlorides, 
the plastics that go into a host of fa- 
miliar products including food wrappers 
and containers, suitcases, detergent bot- 
tles and garbage bags. No one questions 
vinyl chloride’s utility, but a growing 
number of doctors now suspect its safe- 
ty. Increasing evidence links vinyl chlo- 
ride to a crippling bone disease and a 
rare but invariably fatal form of cancer. 

Evidence of vinyl chloride’s toxicity 
has been around for years. Production 
of polyvinyl chloride (PVC) was begun 
in 1938 by B.F. Goodrich Co. That year 
experiments showed that the vinyl chlo- 
ride gas used at the plant was danger- 
ous to animals. A 1949 Russian study 
showed that vinyl chloride (VC) caused 
nonmalignant liver damage in 15 of 48 
workers exposed to the chemical; sur- 
veys in other European countries over 
the next decade and a half confirmed 
the connection. In 1966 and 1967 Brit- 
ish scientists examining PVC workers 
reported a high incidence of acro-oste- 
olysis, a condition partially character- 
ized by distortion of the skin and bones 
of the fingers and feet. 

Mini-Epidemic. The connection be- 
tween VC and cancer was first made in 
1970 by Publio L. Viola of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, who found tumors in the 
lungs, skin and bones of rats exposed to 
high concentrations of the gas. The link 
was strengthened in 1973 when re- 
searchers from Bonn University found 
evidence of liver damage in 19 out of 20 
PVC workers at a single plant. The 
bombshell really burst early this year 
when B.F. Goodrich Co. reported that 
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three men who worked with VC in its 
Louisville, Ky., plastics plant had died 
of angiosarcoma of the liver since 1971 
Since then doctors have identified nine 
more cases of the cancer in the US., 
one in Great Britain and another in 
Norway 

Their findings are all the more sig- 
nificant because angiosarcoma of the 
liver is so rare that it has been re- 
ported only about 100 times in med- 
ical history; a major hospital in Los 
Angeles found only one case in 52,000 
autopsies. The discovery of a dozen 
closely linked cases thus constitutes a 
sort of mini epidemic of the disease 
Since such cancers may not develop 
for at least 15 years after initial ex- 
posure, environmental health research- 
ers suspect that more cases will be un- 
covered, Says J. William Lloyd, of the 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH): “I would 
suspect that this is going to be the oc- 
cupational disease of the century.” 

His prediction could prove correct, 
for in the U.S. alone some 6,500 work- 
ers are involved in making VC gas or 
converting the gas into PVC; thousands 
more are engaged in converting the plas- 
tic into finished products. European and 
Japanese firms are also heavily involved 
in VC production. 

Whopping Levels. So far, at least, 
there is no clear evidence that consum- 
ers are in any danger from VC. The U.S 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
Environmental Protection Agency have, 
as a precautionary measure, put a halt 
to the distribution of spray products us- 
ing VC propellants.* The FDA had al- 
ready ordered companies to stop bot- 
tling whisky in PVC bottles; whisky 
dissolves the plastic. Other PVC prod- 
ucts offered to the consumer have yet to 
be proved unsafe 

But the risks to plastics workers are 
real. A research team headed by Dr. Ir- 
ving Selikoff of New York’s Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine has found that work- 
ers at one plant are exposed to VC lev- 
els of 400 to 500 parts per million of the 
gas, more than enough to cause liver dis- 
ease in rats. Workers involved in clean- 
ing the reactors in which VC is convert- 
ed to PVC are exposed to even higher 
concentrations of the gas. One study 
showed that VC levels in these cookers 
range from 600 to a whopping 1,000 
parts per million 

Neither Japan nor the European na- 
tions have done more than start studies 
on VC, but American authorities are 
moving to reduce the risks from the plas- 
tic peril. The Department of Labor’s Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration has issued emergency regula- 
tions reducing allowable VC levels to 50 
parts per million. Whether this is ad- 
equate to provide long-term protection 
for plastics workers remains to be seen 
An industry-sponsored study has shown 
that when mice are exposed to those lev- 
els, they develop angiosarcoma 
*The majority of spray-product manufacturers 
use Freon gas 
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YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
ch ala Is COVERED. 
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PRESENTING: 
THE COVERED MON 


How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 
Completely, that's how. 100% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 


Where do you get First National City 


Travelers Checks? What do you do if you lose them? 
Ask for them at your bank—in your home There are more than 35,000 places in the 
town. In short, just about anywhere. U.S. and around the world where you can 


get them replaced on-the-spot. 
Where can you use them? 


At millions of places... airlines, hotels, How much do they cost? 

motels, restaurants, shops and other retail A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth. 
and service establishments in the U.S. There is no better way to protect 
and all over the world. your money. 


So, before you take off around the world or just across town... make sure your money is covered. 


First...get First National City Travelers Checks 


Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 
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Spend a milder mo 
with Raleigh. 
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RALEIGH 


Introducing 


And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. Raleigh Extra Milds 





Taking pictures is easy with the Mild natural flavor 

Carefree Argus 110 Pocket Lowered tar 

Camera. Get sharp 3%’ X 4% 

color prints. Yours for free B&W athlete ac 

coupons, the valuable extraon 

every pack of Raleigh 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 

for your free Gift Catalog: Extra Milds, 14 mg. “tar.” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 method; Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg 
“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.'73 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








BETTY FORD WITH SECOND HUSBAND JERRY 


Betty Bloomer was not only a Pow- 
ers model and a Martha Graham danc- 
er before she married Gerald Ford in 
1948; she had also been married. In 1942 
Betty had wed a Grand Rapids neigh- 
bor, Furniture Salesman William War- 
ren. Then in 1947, the couple were di- 
vorced on grounds of incompatibility, 
Betty being granted a token settlement 
of $1. A year later, she and Jerry Ford 
were married in a Grand Rapids church 
with the blessing of an Episcopal bish- 
op. There has been no effort on her part, 
or on anyone else’s, to conceal this his- 
torical footnote. The Vice President's 
wife told TIME’s Bonnie Angelo: “Ev- 
erybody in Grand Rapids knew about 
it. A lot of people were at both wed- 
dings.” And how did the press miss it? 
Explained Betty: “They've asked me ev- 
ery other question imaginable—but no- 
body ever asked me that.” 

. 

“At first they looked at us, looked 
away and then acted like we had 
knocked the breath out of them.” The 
speaker was George Wallace Jr., 22, a 
history major at Montgomery's Hun- 
tingdon College. With Evelyn Bradford, 
18, a black student, he undertook a proj- 
ect for their social problems course. Pos- 
ing as an engaged couple, they went 
apartment hunting in Montgomery 
George reported to the class that three 
out of four landlords slammed the door 
in the couple’s faces. Then he added: “I 
thought attitudes would be worse, but 
times are changing.” Asked about his 
son’s exploit, Governor George Wallace, 
who in 1963 physically tried to block in- 
tegration at the University of Alabama 
replied, “No comment.” 

e 

Looking pale and drawn, Artist 
Edith Irving, 39, was paroled last week 
from a Swiss jail. She had served 14 
months of a 24-month sentence, which 
was slightly less than the sentence im- 
posed by a U.S. court on Husband Clif- 
ford Irving for masterminding the How- 
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ard Hughes hoax that put them 
both in the pokey. Edith was 
met by Emil Stengelé, a 
wealthy Zurich art-gallery owner who 
has bought the many paintings she made 
in prison for exhibition later this month 
Her time behind bars revealed Edith’s 
tough side: she disarmed an inmate who 
was attacking a guard with a knife. In 
June, she plans to pick up her two sons 
from Clifford, who is on parole in Man- 
hattan, and take them to live with her 
in Ibiza. “Clifford and I plan to get a di- 
vorce,” she said. “It has nothing to do 
with the Hughes affair but is a normal 
end to an unhappy marriage.” 
= 
Taking time out from preparing his 
next thriller, Director Alfred Hitchcock, 
74, attended a gala in his honor given 
by the Film Society of Lincoln Center 
in Manhattan. Accompanied by his wife 
of 48 years, Alma Reville, who was one 
of his first scriptwriters, the master sat 
in a box while 2,800 admirers, who had 
paid up to $250 each, enjoyed three 
hours of celluloid suspense. Clips from 
many of Hitchcock’s 56 movies were in- 
terspersed with personal appearances by 
French Director Frangois Truffaut, Joan 
Fontaine (Rebecca), Janet Leigh (Psy- 
cho), Cyril Ritchard (Blackmail) and 
Monaco’s Princess Grace (Rear Window 
Dial M for Murder). Grace, whose ca- 
reer was made in Hitchcock movies 
quoted one of Hitch’s quips. After be- 
ing stuffed into a tightfitting gold lamé 
ballgown for To Catch a Thief, she was 
greeted by him with “There's hills in 
them thar gold.” As for Hitchcock, he 
emphasized that there is protocol even 
in murder. “Nothing more revolts my 
sense of decency,” he said, “than an un- 
derground character being able to mur- 
der people to whom he has not been 
properly introduced.” 
c 
Despite the promise of her voice 
there were those at Milan's La Scala in 
1956 who wondered if Madame Butter- 








EDITH IRVING LEAVING SWISS PRISON 





GRACE & HITCH AT GALA 


fly should be 5 ft. 10 in. in her zori. But 
American Soprano Anna Moffo went on 
to make a dazzling operatic debut, and 
since then Cio-Cio-San has been one of 
her favorite parts. Last week Anna had 
a chance to restudy the role in Butter- 
fly's homeland. On her first visit to 
Japan, she wasted no time becoming ac- 
climatized. To the delight of the tour- 
ists, she tripped through Tokyo's Chin- 
zanso Gardens in a silk kimono, white 
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ANNA MOFFO IN JAPAN 


makeup and the elaborate coiffure of 
a geisha. After which Anna, who a 
couple of years ago was advocating 
opera in the buff, recorded her first 
impression of covered-up Japan: “I 
have discovered that it’s the back of 
the neck that really counts.” 


It seemed a storm in a stirrup cup. 
“Columbus was overridden and pos- 
sibly even terrified,” declared an out- 
raged TV viewer of the Badminton 
horse trials in Gloucestershire. An- 
imal Lover Jean Pyke was attacking 
Captain Mark Phillips for his han- 
dling of the hunter that had been lent 
to him by his mother-in-law for the 
grueling three-day contest of dres- 
sage, show and cross-country jump- 
ing. A big gray, Columbus had gal- 
loped off with the Whitbread Trophy 
to the delight of Winner Mark and 
Owner Queen Elizabeth, and the 
wifely acquiescence of Princess Anne, 
who placed fourth in the event. Mark 
had his defenders, however. Said Do- 
rian Williams, a veteran equestrian 
and BBC commentator at Badminton: 
“The horse was pulling like a 
train throughout.” 

. 


In 143 one-reelers and 52 
feature films, she played the 
kind of waifs and orphans and 
ingénues who broke America’s 
heart. And after Mary Pickford 
married Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
in 1920 at the peak of her ca- 
reer, they reigned at “Pickfair” 
for ten idyllic years, entertain- 
ing foreign royals. But behind 
the simper, Mary, who went 
into show business at the age 
of four, possessed the brain of 
a Harvard Business School 
graduate. In Sweetheart, the 
first full-length biography of 
Pickford, published this week, 
Author Robert Windeler tots 
up Mary’s present fortune to 
more than $50 million, the re- 
sult of astute salary bargaining 
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and real estate investments. At 81, Mary 
has a long memory about money. She 
got really mad at Old Friend and Rival 
Charlie Chaplin only when, in 1956, he 
sold his share of United Artists (the 
company formed by Mary, Doug, Char- 
lie and D.W. Griffith) without giving her 
first refusal. Told recently that Charlie 
had mellowed, Mary was unforgiving. 
“That's all very well,” said America’s 
sweetheart, “but he’s still a son of a bitch 
to me.” 
a 

The Oakland A’s Reggie Jackson, 
28, was hitting well over .400 six weeks 
into the baseball season. In fact, he was 
aiming at a year’s average of .400—last 
achieved in 1941 by Ted Williams. But 
last week Jackson, the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player in 1973, 
limped to the dugout at Baltimore's Me- 
morial Stadium with a painful nerve in 
his right leg. Saying “My leg may hurt, 





REGGIE JACKSON AFTER INJURY 









PICKFORD IN HER PRIME 


but I can still swing the wood,” Jack- 
= son, one of the most feared hitters in 
= the game, saw his average sink to a 
» still sizzling .390. He acknowledged 
‘ a little sadly, “I probably won't hit 
.400 this season, but I'm still the 
greatest in the game.” 
a 
No sooner had the Royal Ballet's 
prima ballerina Antoinette Sibley, 34, 
been given the plum of her career—a 
three-act version of Manon created 
especially for her by Choreographer 
Kenneth MacMillan—than she fell 
sick. A victim of frequent illness dur- 
ing her 18-year career, including tu- 
berculosis and glandular fever, Sibley 
could not even start rehearsals last 
year because of an inflamed hip 
Medication put her back on pointe, 
but she promptly irritated a nerve in 
her leg. Offstage again, she got the flu 
When she finally opened in Manon 
last March in London, her personal 
triumph seemed as much one of sur- 
vival as technique. And on the eve of 
making her U.S. debut in the role at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
, House this week, Sibley de- 
= scribed what she went through 
» She said, “I kept feeling like 
& Judy Garland.” 
= a 
= Most Blatant Promotion 
Gimmick: Warner Brothers 
proudly announced that The 
Exorcist had brought two peo- 
ple together. Spinster Doris 
Davey fainted when she first 
saw the movie at a Chicago 
cinema eleven weeks ago, fall- 
ing into the arms of Theater 
Manager Larry Watts. The 
couple were married last week. 
Still under the spell of The Ex- 
orcist, the bride wore the same 
suit she had collapsed in. Di- 
rector William Friedkin, per- 
haps hoping to swell the mov- 
ie’s gross of over $19 million 
so far, made an appearance as 
best man. 
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Is your car’s “life” better insured 
than your own? 


New York Life thinks your family 
deserves full coverage, too. 


It's ironic. Most of us protect our car more fully 
than we do our family. We don’t mean to, of course. 
That’s just the way it works out. 

Maybe it happens because insuring a new car 
is almost automatic. 

But, when it comes to the family, most bread- 
winners just don’t know how much life insurance pro- 
tection they need. So they end up with far too little. 

Think of it this way: If something should hap- 
pen to you, how much money would your family need 


to get along on? And for how long? If you can answer 
these questions, youre on your way towards provid- 
ing your family with basic financial security. 

Ask your New York Life Agent for a computer 
analysis of your life insurance needs, 
and a program within your means. No 
obligation. See him or her soon. 





We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Lite Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010. Life. Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 

















RECORD-ALBUM SPINNER 


Oddball Olympics 


Some venturesome souls achieve 
fame by scaling the world’s highest 
peaks or plumbing the oceans’ deepest 
bottoms. Their feats faithfully find their 
way into the Guinness Book of World 
Records, as do the odysseys of marathon 
smoke-ring blowers, balloonists, gold- 
fish swallowers, grape eaters, yo-yo spin- 
ners, Scrabble players, prune devourers, 
face slappers, Pogo-stick jumpers, leap- 
froggers, barrel jumpers, needle thread- 
ers and record breakers in 10,000 other 
Record-worthy categories. For the past 
two weeks, in a guerrilla assault on 
Guinness, 200 young Californians as- 
sembled in Los Angeles to topple rec- 
ords or immortalize themselves and to 
discombobulate Record-keeping 

They succeeded all too well. During 
the week-long oddball Olympics, con- 
testants in 75 events set eleven new 
world records. John Parker, 24, made 
himself a 1975 edition Guinness nota- 
ble by downing 300 goldfish, 75 more 
than the previous oldie goldie. Rick 
Sumner, 14, polished off 20 doughnuts 
in 9 min, 59 sec., beating the old record 
of 20 in 15 min. John McKinney, 17, 
and Rick Sackett, 25, each crammed 52 
cigars into their mouths and kept them 
alight for 30 sec. (v. the previous record 
of 28 lit for 30 sec.). Another titlist, Scott 
Case, managed to smoke 110 cigarettes 
simultaneously for 30 sec. without en- 
dangering his health. Kevin Farrell and 
Corey Fletcher each stood on one leg 


for 74 hr., 60 min. longer than anyone 
ever has before 
Allan Littman, 17, consumed a 


pound of grapes, with seeds, in 52 sec 
to crush the old mark of 65 sec. Allan 
Greenberg, 22, twirled a record album 
on his forefinger for 5 hr. Bruce Stew- 
artand Robert Argust slapped each oth- 
er’s faces for 31 hr. to top the old rec- 
ord by one hour. Frank Dolce blew 116 
smoke rings on one drag to break the 
old high by 30 

For many Guinness busters, it was 
not all goldfish and chips. Three weary 
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young high school students, in the mid- 
dle of their 35th game of Monopoly and 
six hours ahead of the previous record, 
complained that they had not been prop- 
erly fed and “it’s extremely boring.” 
Three other young titlists came better 
prepared. Setting their own private rec- 
ord for unicycle riding (50 hr.), they 
brought along Johnson's baby powder 
to alleviate what they called “diaper 
rash” and kept happy in the saddle for 
a record 50 by playing cards, Ping Pong 
and pool. 

One oddball hero was Roger Guy 
English, 23, who claims to hold world 
marks for twisting, staying awake and 
kissing. His most serious attempt at rec- 
ord breaking will take place in August 
when he begins a 1,876-mile swim down 
the Mississippi River from Ford Dam, 
Minn., to New Orleans, which he has 
to do in fewer than 176 days 

Representatives of the Guinnesses, 
the Anglo-Irish beerage nobility who 
publish the Book of Records, which they 
claim is the world’s biggest-selling vol- 
ume after the Bible, were not all that 
amused by the heroics in Los Angeles 
They will have to update the Book of 
Records—and now that just about ev- 
ery record in existence is open to chal- 
lenge by oddball Olympians—will face 
the prospect of constant and frequent 
revisions. 


The Eiffel Rival 


France's King Henri III first 
dropped in for dinner on March 4, 1582. 
and became a regular patron of the Pa- 
risian hostelry. Since Harry’s day, its ha- 
bitués have ranged from musketeers to 
movie stars, presidents to prelates. With- 
al, La Tour d’Argent has remained one 
of the brightest, most tenacious stars in 
world gastronomy.* Kingdoms and 
republics have passed, boulevards and 


*La Tour d'Argent is one of only four Parisian res- 
taurants that consistently earn three stars—the 
highest rating—from the Guide Michelin, France's 
arbiter of gastronomy. The others: Maxim's, Las- 
serre and Le Grand Vefour 


bridges have been renamed, heroes have 
risen and fallen—and been denied tables 
—but La Tour d’Argent has remained 
as immutable as its name, a tower of sal- 
ivary silver. To this day, for any gour- 
met it towers high above Eiffel’s. 

In Ma Tour d'Argent, a 515-page 
book about the restaurant to be pub- 
lished next month, Claude Terrail, its 
proprietor, makes clear that it is not 
quite the place for a Texas oilman in 
search of a sirloin and fries. Even Lyn- 
don Johnson, then Vice President, was 
accorded a rather undistinguished table 
Undaunted, he asked, “Don’t you serve 
the same food at all the tables?” The 
food is indeed succulent anywhere on 
the premises, especially La Tour's fa- 
mous leg of lamb Claude Terrail and 
pressed ducks—of which the restaurant 
has served 468,800 since proprietors 
started taking count 

At Terrail’s Tour, the menu is not 
all that commands attention. As Sacha 
Guitry, the French playwright, ob- 
served, “You go to La Tour d’Argent to 
dine. Once there, you look” at the scene 
Shirley Temple Black, unable to flag a 
cab on a rainy day, was conveyed to 
the restaurant by gallant gendarmes in 
a Black Maria. Terrail also relates that 
a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate, 
Monsignor Fernand Maillet, loved late 
dinners at La Tour. “As he was obliged 
by ecclesiastical rules to stop eating at 
midnight so that he could conduct ear- 
ly morning Mass.” Terrail says, “he was 
in the habit of turning his watch back 
an hour so that he could have a Sainte 
Genevieve souffié.” An ardent addict is 
Ava Gardner, who once called the res- 
taurant at I! p.m., when all the cooks 
had gone home, and asked if she could 
have dinner. “Certainement,” said Ter- 
rail, who proceeded to cook her a steak 
“It was the worst I've ever had,” Ava 
said. The late Winthrop Rockefeller, 
who liked to dine on Terrail’s homard 
a l'Américaine and Pouilly Fuissé, once 
humbly asked /e patron if he would 
accept a personal check for his meal 
Novelist James Jones asked Terrail to 
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In 3 seconds 
youll know which electric portable 
to give for graduation. 


Smith-Coronas new Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. 


Its the only one with the 3-second ribbon change 

Which is the quickest, simplest typewriter ribbon 
change there is. Also, the cleanest. 

Whats more, Coronamatic™ Ribbon Cartridges come 
in nylon and carbon film (the kind usually available only 
with expensive office typewriters). 

So in the same 3 seconds it takes to change a cartridge, 
you can now change to carbon film for typing that looks 
like printing. 

Its like having two typewriters in one. One for 
day-to-day use. The other for more professional-looking 
essays and reports. 

CORRECTION RIBBON And in case there's a mistake, 
there's also a correction ribbon in a 
7 Coronamatic cartridge, so errors 
can be corrected in seconds 
There's also an assortment of 
colors—so you can add a little (or a lot of) color to 
whatever is being typed. 

Smith-Corona’s new cartridge ribbon typewriters 

Because your graduate now has a lot more to think 
about than changing a typewriter ribbon 
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RESTAURATEUR TERRAIL (STANDING) 
A tower of salivary silver. 


cash his check for $1 million. “I’m short 
of cash,” said the owner, “but I'll open 
a charge account for you.” 

What makes and sustains a restau- 
rant like La Tour d’Argent? In an in- 
terview with TIME Correspondent Paul 
Ress, Terrail, the Gielgud of gastron- 
omy, explained: “La Tour d’Argent is 
like a theater. I am the author of the 
play, an actor in it and the director. The 
words and gestures of every actor are 
carefully rehearsed. Every employee 
knows exactly how to walk, stop, bow. 
There is no obsequiousness. Nor is any- 
one allowed to take a fat tip from a guest 
in exchange for a ‘good’ table. I'd fire 
anyone who accepted a tip for that. I'm 
very severe. Three or four times a day I 
have a conference with the head chef. 
Altogether, there are 17 cooks in the 
kitchen and a total staff of 80 to serve a 
maximum of 150 guests. If La Tour 
d’Argent is not going to be just the way 
I want it to be, then I'm in a position to 
say, ‘Tomorrow we're closing down.’ ” 

Fort Knox. Americans, who are in- 
creasingly knowledgeable about wine, 
are among Terrail’s favorite guests. La 
Tour rests above 150,000 bottles of wine, 
worth at his estimate at least $3 mil- 
lion. (“It's my Fort Knox,” he says.) 
When a guest asks for a Coca-Cola, 
the waiter invariably replies, “What is 
that? How do you spell it?” There is 
one innovation that particularly pleases 
the well-to-do party giver: Terrail’s no- 
tion of presenting only the host with a 
menu that lists prices. (A dinner for 
two, with a modest wine, will cost an 
average of $80.) 

La Tour is not all that severe. To a 
sympathetic party, the management 
quite often proffers an after-dinner li- 
queur. And, says Terrail, no one blinks 
an eye when his guests swipe souvenirs. 
“You're in good company,” says he. 
“Every year 14,000 ashtrays disappear.” 
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WHY MOST MEN 
NEVER REALIZE 
THEIR POTENTIAL 
FOR SUCCESS 


. ». and how Dynamics can put you in 
a business of your own with higher 
earnings than you ever thought possible. 


If you're not making as much money as 
you’ re capable of—the kind other men no smarter 
or harder working than you enjoy—it may be for 
one of two reasons: 

1. You're working for other people instead 
of yourself, And you're realizing only a fraction of 
your own productivity. You've settled for the 
slow progress of the hired, salaried employee 

2. You're wasting time with unrealistic get- 
rich-quick schemes. And the woods are full of 
them. Promotions, “secrets of success,” and 
golden opportunities that never pan out. Because 
they're based on gimmicks rather than solid 
marketing needs, on “super salesmanship” 
rather than plain hard work 
Where are you going? 

Maybe by now you realize that, if you expect 
to do more than just get by, you're going to have 
to evaluate your abilities and look beyond the 
everyday opportunities available to just anyone 
You're going to have to take the initiative to 
formulate your own success plan. 

Ask yourself these questions: Do I need other 
people to direct my efforts? Do! really believe in 
myself? Am | capable of running a business of my 
own? Am! willing to work hard for real success? 
How can ch your life 
by turning potential into high rewards. 

Dynamics is a creative marketing company 
which has developed high-profit products based 
on some of the greatest needs that exist today 
They are the result of our philosophy of “finding 
the greatest needs and filling them.” 

We've not only created the products, we've 
also ted the tools to sell them, The result is 
that 's distributors enjoy outstanding 
earrings just by following our proven techniques! 
Ed Ross made $700 his first week. 

But Bill Curry will make $100,000 this year. 


When Ed Ross quit selling life insurance to 
become a Dynamics distributor, he had noidea 
he'd realize such immediate success—$700 his 
first week. Ralph Rupert, a high school graduate, 
never dreamed he'd make $3,000 his first two 
months. But imagine the fantastic surprise of Bill 
Curry. Only 24, Bill is now our top distributor and 
is on target to make $100,000 this year! 

These and many other case histories 
illustrate the one great advantage of belonging to 
the Dynamics Breed. You can start part-time 
without giving up your present job. But your 
rewards are in direct p' to your effort and 
accomplishments. Nobody sets a limit to your 
success! 

Sound unbelievable? Give us 
8 minutes to convince you. 

If you've read this far, it’s because something 
inside you believes that the road of mediocrity is 
notinevitable. You believe you're not like most 
men—doomed to lead a life of passive 
acceptance. Maybe—just maybe—this is the 
chance you've been looking for 

Let us mail you an 8-minute record and 
other information that will give you the facts. 
Give usa chance to prove it we're saying is 
true. Give yourself a chance to realize your 


potential for success. 


SEND IN THES COUPON TODAY 
NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
EXCEPT TO YOURSELY 


a 







Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 
Dear Rick, 
Please send me your free Success Kit which includes full 
t details on how Dynamics can help me ear really big money! 


a 
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State Zip 
Telephone 
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Send for your copy of ANCIENT 
EMPIRES today!—and receive as 
a FREE GIFT a special set of 
ANCIENT COIN REPLICAS! 


Examine this Introductory Volume of the MILE- 
STONES OF HISTORY series and... we 
will send you as a gift this specially-produced 
series of five ancient coin replicas. They're 
attractively mounted for easy display—and each 
is an authentic replica of a coin having an 
important historical significance . . . a tetra- 
drachm trom Egypt, ring money from ancient 
China... a gold Solidus from Byzantium...a 
Nero silver denarius . . . and a ten drachma 
silver piece trom Athens. 


These coins are yours to keep . . . even if 
you decide to return ANCIENT EMPIRES! 





toc: Newsweek Books 


MILESTONES OF HISTORY 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please send me ANCIENT EMPIRES to examine FREE 
for 10 days and enter my trial subscription to Mile- 
stones of History. If, after examining this book, | do not 
choose to keep it, | may return it within 10 days and | will 
be under no obligation. If | keep ANCIENT EMPIRES, | 
will pay only $6.95 plus a small charge for postage and 
handling. You may then send me future volumes in the 
series, shipped a volume at a time every other month 
at the same price of $6.95 plus postage and handling 
Each book is to be sent to me on approval. | may return 
any book in this series within 10 days after receiving it, 
and | can cancel my subscription at any time by notify- 
ing you. 
My initials: 


0 | would prefer having ANCIENT EMPIRES—and any 
future volumes | may take—in the Deluxe Edition at only $2 
more per book. 


CHX14 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss (please print) 
Address 
City State Zip no 


Note: Available only in U.S. and Canada. 
Residents of Canada: Add $1.00 more per volume. 
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Your answer would have been 
a fervent Yes, if you had lived in 
Mohenjo-daro, in northwestern India, 
about 3500 years ago. 
But soon, the city and its gods were submerged 
by the relentless wave of Aryan invaders— 
to lie buried and forgotten for centuries 
In the 1920's, the excavation of Mohenjo-daro 
began—and the richness and glory of its 
civilization became part of mankind’s legacy 
once again. 

This was only one of the many dazzling cul- 
tures that flourished at the dawn of human his- 
tory. The stories of all of them—their rise and 
fall, their art and artifacts, their gods and kings, 
their weapons and wars—are unfolded for your 
enlightenment and wonder in ANCIENT 
EMPIRES, the first volume in the Milestones of 
History series from Newsweek Books. 


The major turning points 
in the story of Man. 


Each lavishly illustrated volume in the series 
will present sixteen lively, dramatic narratives of 
epochal events in human history—researched 
and written by distinguished authorities. You 
will see re-created before your eyes the great 
voyages of discovery and exploration... ..the trail- 
blazing advances in science and technology of 
past centuries and our own... the most signifi- 
cant developments of all time in art, music, and 
literature ...the decisive battles that settled the 
fate of empires and whole civilizations. No effort 
has been spared to make Milestones of History 
one of the most exciting and spectacular series of 
Pictorial histories ever published. Yet, each of 
these luxurious, beautifully produced books can 


“4 be yours for only $6.95, 


Begin now—with the magnificence 
of the ancient world. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES, the initial volume, is 
ready now. It brings to life 3,000 years of event- 
ful history that saw the birth of our religions, 
our basic ideas of justice, law, and government, 
our writing, and much of our language. 

In its pages, you will be present as the Code 
of Hammurabi, mankind’s first systematic body 
of laws, is promulgated—and you may be both 
intrigued and amused by some of its rough 
justice! You will be a fascinated onlooker as 
mighty armies and fleets clash at Salamis and 
Actium. You will witness such appalling events 


as the revolt of Spartacus and its bloody suppres: 


sion...and the sacking of the Holy Temple-in 


Jerusalem. But you will also listen to the gentle 


DELUXE EDITION AVAILABLE You may prefer ANCIENT EMPIRES 

and future volumes in the Deluxe Edition. The fine-grain binding is de- 

signed to outlast and outshine ordinary leather. Handsome gold-tooling 

on the spine and a full-color laminated dust jacket add extra luxury. 

These volumes have the elegance of fine books costing a good deal 

more. Yet the cost is only $2 additional per book. Just check the 
appropriate box on the reply form. 


wisdom of the Buddha and of Jesus, and 
@ wait at the foot of Mount Sinai for 
Moses to return with the tablets of the Law. 


And there is more—much more. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES measures a giant 914,” 
x 1144”, and contains some 350 stunning illus- 
trations—a third of them in full color—as well as 
numerous maps, charts, and diagrams. You will 
find it an ideal introduction to the saga of man- 
kind—and to one of the most memorable reading 
adventures of your life, the Milestones of His- 
tory series. 

Future volumes will include THE FIRES OF 
FAITH, re-creating the rise of Christianity... 
REFORM AND REVOLT, chronicling the Ref- 
ormation and Renaissance... TWILIGHT OF 
PRINCES, about the era that culminated in the 
American and French Revolutions... AGE OF 
OPTIMISM, covering the expansive 19th 
century ...and finally, OUR MID-CENTURY 
WORLD, which carries the story into our own 
time. You will be offered an opportunity to ex- 
amine each volume as it comes off press. 


FREE ten-day examination 
offer—with FREE GIFT. 

See the attached card order form for details 
of a Milestones of History subscription and 
for your FREE GIFT of 
ancient coin replicas! 
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leaving well enough alone, 
where would we be? 


With reflective glass, there came the instrument for a 
remarkable design concept: a building that can virtually 
disappear into its setting. 

PPG makes the basic glass product, then refines it to 
increase its aesthetic appeal and energy conservation value. 

PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. The leading edge in 
glass, fiber glass, paints and chemicals. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 





To our islands and to the world. 


‘@ . Our luxurious service to the Orient is a legend in its own 
time. Built not only on an airline's heritage, but also a 
country’s. Where care, concern, and generosity are learned 
along with life. 

And when you land, you'll discover this legendary heritage 
is what makes the Philippines the Orient's greatest value. 
Where else but in the Philippines could you get a jeepney with 
driver for $5 a day. Or be guided through 14 incredible 
white-water rapids of the Pagsanjan River for only $6. Or 
charter a vinta for only $5. 

True, the Philippines is legendary for its beauty. But it's the 
legendary Filipinos who'll win your heart. On our islands. And 
on our airline. Call your travel agent or Philippine Airlines. 


Coming soon: our fabulous DC-10-30 Service. 
(Subject to Government approval.) 


WO friiprine Airlines to the Philippines. 
The last great bargain in the Orient. 


The only daily service to Manila. International flights to Singapore, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Tokyo, Taipei, Sydney, Melbourne, Karachi, Rome, Frankfort, Amsterdam 











The New Bisexuals 


Males do not represent two discrete 
populations, heterosexual and homosex- 
ual. Not all things are black nor all 
things white. The living world is a con- 
ftinuum in each and every one of its as- 
pects. The sooner we learn this concern- 
ing human sexual behavior the sooner 
we shall reach a sound understanding 
of the realities of sex 


So in his famous book, Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, Alfred Kin- 
sey explained why it is that some men 
—perhaps 18% of them—engage about 
equally in homosexual and heterosexual 
activities for at least three years dur- 
ing their adult lives. Women, he later 
explained, could also be rated on a 
scale from exclusively heterosexual to 
exclusively homosexual. To people in 
the middle of the scale, however, Kin- 
sey disliked applying the term bisexual 
Biologically, he noted, it refers to or- 
ganisms that include the anatomy of 
both sexes. 

Today the word is commonly used 
to describe adults who have sexual re- 
lations with both males and females 
And it is increasingly heard, for though 
there has been little research on the sub- 
ject since Kinsey's in the late '40s, bi- 
sexuals, like homosexuals before them. 
are boldly coming out of their closets. 
forming clubs, having parties and stak- 
ing out discotheques 

“Very Fashionable.” When Kate 
Millett, author of the bestselling Sexual 
Politics, acknowledged to a meeting of 
feminists and Gay Liberationists in 1970 
that although married, she also enjoyed 
lesbian relationships, the news caused a 
sensation both within and without the 
women’s movement. Millett’s latest 
book, Fiying, to be published in June. 
will tell all about her bisex life to an au- 
dience not so shockable. They have by 
now seen movies like Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday, in which a male lover is shared 
by Glenda Jackson and Peter Finch 
They have read books like the bestsell- 
er, Portrait of a Marriage, in which 
Nigel Nicolson tells about the affairs 
that his happily married mother, Poet 
Vita Sackville-West, had with Novelists 
Violet Trefusis and Virginia Woolf. Oth- 
er women, living and dead, whose bi- 
sexuality has recently been made known 
include Singer Janis Joplin, Writer Dor- 
othy Thompson and Actresses Tallulah 
Bankhead and Maria (Last Tango) 
Schneider. “It has become very fashion- 
able in elite and artistically creative sub- 
groups to be intrigued by the notion of 
bisexuality,” says Psychiatrist Norman 
Fisk of the Gender Dysphoria Program 
at Stanford University Medical School 
It may very well be, he added, “a so- 
ciopolitical phenomenon as much as it 
1s a real psychiatric one.” 

In part, that sociopolitical phenom- 
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A move toward separating the recreational from the procreational. 


enon has to do with the feminist move- 
ment, which has created what one so- 
ciologist calls “the ideology of sisterly 
love.” The subculture of feminist discus- 
sion groups and lectures on campuses 
and elsewhere has brought more and 
more women together, encouraging 
friendship and even affection between 
them. It is not only feminism, however, 
but also the emphasis by Masters and 
Johnson, among others, on the clitoral 
orgasm that has led to more sexual ex- 
perimentation. In addition, according to 
Psychologist John Money, expert in gen- 
der identity at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the single major cause of the new 
acceptance of bisexuality was the inven- 
tion of mass birth control, which sep- 
arates recreational sex from procre- 
ational sex and influences attitudes 
toward “every part of sexuality.” 

In this liberal atmosphere, some bi- 
sexuals are advocating their life-style as 
the best of both worlds. They stress the 
importance of sexual options and of not 
cutting themselves off from half of the 
population. Others admit to problems 
They say that friends of both sexes shy 
away from them, fearful of being prop- 
ositioned. Those bisexuals who turn to 
the homosexual community for support 
often find themselves shut out there too 
Sociologists Philip Blumstein and Pep- 
per Schwartz at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle have made a study of 
150 men and women who claim to be bi- 
sexuals. Says Blumstein: “Bisexual men 
are frequently seen as holding them- 
selves up as better than homosexuals 
Most homosexual men tend to doubt the 
truth of the label bisexual. They think 
it is just someone working his way to ho- 


mosexual.” Blumstein adds that lesbians 
often see bisexual women as “fence sit- 
ters.” He says: “They think these women 
will easily leave a female lover for a man 
They think you can’t trust them.” 

In fact, researchers in the field of 
sexual identity have observed that bi- 
sexuals can indeed be capricious, jump- 
ing from one sex to the other with little 
emotional involvement. Money, for one, 
notes that the majority experience only 
fondness, not love. “Bisexuals,” says he, 
“generally do not have the capacity to 
fall in love with one person.” 

Manhattan Psychoanalyst Natalie 
Shainess adds that bisexuality and ho- 
mosexuality are symptoms of “develop- 
mental damages” during childhood. A 
homosexual, she notes, grows up dis- 
trusting the opposite sex; a bisexual is 
in a sense in a worse plight because he 
distrusts both sexes. Moreover, the con- 
stant ricocheting from one sex to the 
other, says Shainess, can create unsta- 
ble friendships as well as a chaotic 
homelife. If there are children involved. 
this may confuse their sense of sexual 
identity. She asks: “Is this invitation for 
anything-goes sex helping human beings 
lead more satisfying lives?” Her answer 
“Ttis not.” 


The Name Game 


One of the early American suffra- 
gettes, Lucy Stone, refused to adopt her 
husband's name when she got married 
to Henry Blackwell in 1855, arguing that 
“my name is the symbol of my iden- 
tity.” Her name also became a rallying 
cry for other women who chose to keep 
their maiden names, though relatively 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR TAR’ 
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Lucky Ten 
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LUCKY 100’s 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100’s “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.* 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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THE SEXES 


few have done so until the past few years 
Today growing numbers of married 
women are following in Lucy Stone's 
footsteps. Explains Pat Montandon, a 
San Francisco writer and former tele- 
vision moderator: “What is important 
about your own name is the psychology 
of being yourself instead of living 
through someone else.” 

Some women, like Susan McGovern 
Rowen, daughter of Senator George Mc- 
Govern, are opting to switch back from 
their husbands’ to their “birth names.” 
(“Maiden” name, it is generally agreed, 
seldom applies to today’s bride.) Others 
like Nancy Lee-Borden, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of North Dako- 
ta, and Geraldine Yarnal-Truslow, a 
psychiatric social worker in The Bronx, 
hyphenate their own and their hus- 
bands’ names. A handful, noting that 
their birth names are really other men’s 
names—their fathers’—call themselves 
Sarahchild, Murielchild or the like, af- 
ter their mothers. 

Though many of the brides who re- 
ject their husbands’ names are con- 
cerned with maintaining their identity 
in marriage, women who have jobs (as 
40% of adult females now do) often sim- 
ply find it less confusing to their asso- 
ciates or clients. Those who have estab- 
lished credit may want to maintain a 
rating independent of their husbands 
They also do not want to go to the trou- 
ble of changing Social Security cards, 
drivers’ licenses, passports and other 
forms of identification. 

Common Law. To inform women 
of the law in regard to their names, sev- 
eral organizations have been formed 
around the country, including Name 
Change in Newton, Mass., and the Cen- 
ter for a Woman's Own Name in Bar- 
rington, Ill. They explain, for example, 
that Hawaii is the only state that spe- 
cifically requires a woman to adopt her 
husband’s name. Under English com- 
mon law, which prevails almost every- 
where else, women may select any name 
they choose so long as they use it con- 
sistently and are not committing a fraud 
In some states, however, specific agen- 
cies may require a woman to change 
her name through the courts. Cases are 
pending to determine whether married 
women can vote under their birth names 
(in Minnesota) and obtain drivers’ li- 
censes (in Kentucky). Airlines are often 
reluctant to grant family fares to cou- 
ples traveling under different names; 
banks at times balk at issuing joint ac- 
counts to husbands and wives who have 
separate names. In one case, a bank of- 
ficer suggested that the couple choose a 
third, corporate name. They did: “Love 
Collaborators, Inc.” 

When they have children, some cou- 
ples give the mother’s name to daugh- 
ters and the father’s to sons, or create 
some combination of the two. A vari- 
ant is to hyphenate the mother’s and fa- 
ther’s names. Given that, some hapless 
offspring of today’s children might well 
be burdened with a mouthful like John 
Smith-Jones-Doe-McLaughlin. 
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The Environmental Protection Agency 
recommends that electric utilities install 
“stack gas scrubbers” to control sulfur- 
oxide emissions and meet the standards 
that have been set. 


WHAT IS A “STACK GAS SCRUBBER?” 


There are many “stack gas scrubber’ 
systems. All have been tested. Some — 
the most promising — more than others. 


Simply stated, the scrubber is designed 
to eliminate most of the sulfur-oxide 
emissions by creating, in a chamber, a 
violent rainstorm of water laced with huge 
quantities of a chemical, limestone or 
lime for instance. 


WHAT DOES CAREFUL EXAMINATION 
REVEAL? 


Problems. Horrendous problems. 
Scrubber systems do remove sulfur-ox- 
ides. But in the process all of them are 
plagued with one or more problems that 
make them unreliable and impractical 
for a major electric utility. 


Many scrubber systems produce a by- 
product that clogs the operation or erodes 
or corrodes the mechanism. Faults that 
cause shut downs. An impossible situa- 
tion for an electric utility that must have 
a reliable power supply operation that 
will work all day, every day. 


If the system doesn't clog and shut 
down it creates massive amounts of 
sludge. Some—like the most popular 
and most studied system, the wet lime or 
limestone scrubber—do both. 


To understand the vastness of the 
amount of ground-polluting sludge pro- 
duced, consider this. If limestone scrub- 
bers were applied to a 12,000 megawatt 
coal-fired system they would in only five 
years produce enough of this ‘‘oozy 
gook" to destroy and cover 10 square 
miles of America to a depth of 5 feet. 
How's that for a system that's supposed 
to solve pollution problems! 


If it doesn't have either of these major 
faults chances are it will have some of 





several less dramatic problems. And 
chances are it hasn't been tested at a 
coal-burning plant. 


WHAT MAKES AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER REJECT SCRUBBERS? 


The problems revealed. The score card 
on scrubber tests. Time and time again 
proven too unreliable, too impractical 
for electric utility use. 


But a greater overriding reason is the 
sincere belief that there are better ways 
to solve the sulfur-oxide emission prob- 
lem. 


One way is to release the enormous 
reserves of U.S. Government-owned low 
sulfur coal in the West. And at the same 
time continue the investment of time, 
energy and money in the development of 
the technology to clean high-sulfur coal 
before it is burned. 


Such a positive program, we think, is 
in the best interest of the people we 
serve and the country we live in. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co , Kentucky Power Co, Kingsport Power Co , Michigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co . Wheeling Electric Co. 














Letting It All Out 


The U.S. press—often accused of 
nitpicking and verbal overkill—con- 
fronted a remarkable opportunity, a 
story in which verbal overkill was vir- 
tually impossible. The transcripts of the 
presidential conversations of Watergate, 
released by the White House around 
2:30 p.m. last Tuesday, were almost half 
as long as War and Peace. The more of 
this mass of material that could be got 
to the public, the fairer and more useful 
the press coverage would be, and the bet- 
ter prepared the nation would be to 
judge Richard M. Nixon. 

Murine and Candy Bars. News- 
men found the hardest job was just read- 
ing the document. That task, reports 
Peter Lisagor, Washington bureau chief 
for the Chicago Daily News, “was a full 
day’s operation—with lots of Murine 
and candy bars for energy.” The New 
York Times assigned nine Washington 
reporters and four editors to the tran- 
scripts. The Wednesday morning edition 
carried nine bylined stories and ten 
pages of transcripts, the first of a four- 
part serialization of the whole thing. The 
Washington Post put 18 reporters on the 
transcripts; most of them had been 
working on Watergate for months. Dis- 
tributing the text in small chunks, they 
read all night and produced perceptive 
stories on a range of subjects, including 
John Dean’s advice and Nixon's per- 
sonality (“lonely, cynical”) as revealed 
in the transcripts 

Besides scores of news and analyt- 
ical stories, Associated Press and Unit- 
ed Press International transmitted all of 
the estimated 350,000 words. Both car- 
ried it (at 1,050 words a minute) on high- 
speed wires normally used for stock quo- 
tations. For clients without high-speed 
facilities, U.P.1. also cleared one of its 
regular-speed wires; clacking away 
3,500 words an hour, the transmission 
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lasted from Wednesday morning until 
Saturday afternoon. Says U.P.I. Night 
Editor Jeff Grigsby: “We've heard that 
at least 25 newspapers intend to carry 
the transcript in its entirety.” 

By week’s end that estimate seemed 
conservative. In addition to full serial- 
izations in the New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post and St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
one-shot Sunday supplements were 
scheduled in many papers, including the 
Los Angeles Times, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal and the combined edition 
of the Atlanta Constitution and Journal. 
The Portland Oregonian readied a 44- 
page supplement for sale this week (at 
$1 a copy). Contrary to expectation, pa- 
pers that have supported the President 
seemed as eager to practice full disclo- 
sure as those that have attacked him 
The Wail Street Journal showed the split 
that often rends its front-page staff from 
its editorial-page staff. For three days 
the Journal ran Page One “leaders” that 
contained crisp summaries of the tran- 
scripts and interpretations critical of 
Nixon. But its editorial page was more 
cautious. One editorial concluded: “The 
President will not be impeached.” 

The Chicago Tribune accomplished 
both the coup of the week and a mile- 
stone in U.S. newspaper production. The 
paper got the entire document (in 44 
pages) into most of its Wednesday morn- 
ing editions. Behind that startling ac- 
complishment lay a Monday-night de- 
cision by Tribune Publisher Stanton 
Cook and Editor Clayton Kirkpatrick, 
plus some inspired legwork by the pa- 
per’s Washington staff. Early Tuesday 
morning, a 7rib jet carrying three ed- 
itors and two printing superintendents 
took off for Dulles Airport, where a copy 
of the transcripts arrived at 8:30 a.m., 
six hours ahead of the regular distribu- 
tion. Trib executives would not reveal 
how they got their early copy. Says Kirk- 
patrick: “We knocked on every door in 


Washington and finally found one that 
was slightly ajar.” (The White House lat- 
er admitted giving the Trib a head start 
because of the paper's plan to print the 
whole text.) 

After the plane returned to Chica- 
go, 18 typesetters produced a remark- 
ably clear and error-free text that Chi- 
cagoans could buy the next morning 
—plus the paper—for the regular 15¢ 
The larger-than-normal press run of 
800,000 virtually sold out, as did 1,200 
copies flown to Washington Wednesday 
morning. The Trib spent $50,000 on ex- 
tra newsprint alone. The paper is now 
selling copies of the transcript for 50¢ 
and filling a heavy mail-order demand 
at $1.50 each. 

Chautauqua Troupers. The tran- 
scripts posed a different problem for TV 
and radio. The text seemed to offer lit- 
tle chance for visual excitement, while 
its sheer bulk prohibited complete on- 
the-air coverage (some noncommercial 
radio stations across the country have 
been staging marathon readings, how- 
ever). By Tuesday evening, just hours 
after the release, all three networks had 
produced sharp analyses of key presi- 
dential conversations, particularly the 
March 21 meeting between Nixon and 
Dean 

Early TV laurels went to CBS, which 
on Wednesday devoted most of its 60- 
minute Morning News and an hour-long 
special that night to the transcripts. In 
both broadcasts the network made re- 
markable use of clips from the Water- 
gate hearings and past presidential 
speeches. Viewers were treated to video- 
tapes of the President and H.R. Hal- 
deman last summer denying that “hush 
money” had been authorized for Wa- 
tergate defendants and videotapes of 
John Dean testifying to the contrary be- 
fore the Ervin committee last June 
Then Dan Rather read a Nixon remark 
to Dean from the transcripts: “Just look- 
ing at the immediate problem, don’t you 
think you have to handle [E. Howard] 
Hunt's financial situation damn soon?” 
Particularly helpful were readings from 
the transcripts by CBS newsmen taking 
the parts of the President (Barry Ser- 
afin), Dean (Bob Schieffer) and Halde- 
man (Nelson Benton). The trio stood 
behind 19th century lecterns like Chau- 
tauqua troupers and read tonelessly to 
avoid possibly inaccurate inflections. 
Nevertheless, they lent some human 
clarity to the welter of words. 

That is the goal that newsmen all 
over the U.S. tried to achieve. Many suc- 
ceeded so well that, as CBS’s Eric Seva- 
reid justly noted, “this city [Washington] 
and in a sense the whole country will 
find itself divided into two groups: those 
who will have read the entire document 
or very substantial parts of it and those 
who have not. Both groups will hold firm 
convictions about it, but only the first 
group will be entitled to its convictions.” 


CBS NEWSMAN BARRY SERAFIN READING NIXON LINES 





















Some little-known facts about wood explain why the 
living is easy. 

A whole new way to build is bringing a better life to thousands 
in America. 

Homes are grouped closer together to provide maximum open 
land for outdoor living. For gardens and nature paths and swimming 
pools and maybe a clubhouse where you can gather with friends. 

To make the living even easier, homes are built with wood. 

Wood sidings stained in soft, natural colors, and wood roofing, 
blend with the surroundings. And they need little or no maintenance. 

Wood floors, windows, paneling, and mouldings add warmth 
and natural beauty and, along with wood framing and sheathing, provide 
strength and natural insulation. 

Find out more about this new concept in living. Write for a free .*¥ 
copy of “New Housing Patterns for the 70's’ American Wood Council, 
Dept. 1, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W., Washington, D.C 20036. 














No one really needs a timepiece 


...but what a rare pleasure it is to own one! 


@ Pulsar, the solid-state Time Computer no 
larger than a wristwatch, is probably the 
world’s most-wanted way to tell time. 


Only a few fine stores who can be counted 
on to give their customers impeccable service 
are permitted to handle Pulsar. 


Every model must pass rigorous individual 
tests before it is released for sale. 


Pulsar is more accurate 
than is ordinarily necessary 


Pulsar is guaranteed accurate to 60 seconds a 
year. (Timing will be adjusted to this toler- 
ance if necessary.) This is often more accurate 
than the time sources used by the telephone 
company or the average radio or television 
station. 


This is why we list world-wide time stations 
in the Pulsar directions folder. They carry time 
signals precise enough to permit you to check 
the accuracy of your Pulsar Time Computer. 


Pulsar is more reliable 
than it really needs be 


In Pulsar, the works of the conventional watch 
are replaced by a custom designed patented 
computer module with a large scale integrated 
circuit containing over 1200 transistors. 


It has absolutely no moving parts. No gears, 
hands, tuning forks, or motors. Nothing to 
wear Out, run down, or wind up. Needs no 
routine maintenance, oiling, or cleaning. 


An impact 2500 times the force of gravity 
has not harmed Pulsar in tests. 


As long as case and time screen remain in- 
tact, Pulsar is completely water resistant to a 
depth of 100 feet. Every Pulsar case is water- 
tested to this depth. This will probably strike 
you as an absurd precaution unless you hap- 
pen to be a skin diver. 


Pulsar is not quite eternal, 
but nearly 


If you expect to live to be 100 or more, or wish 
to leave your Pulsar to a favorite great grand- 
child, it is comforting to know that the little 
solid-state lamps (LED or light-emitting 
diodes for the scientists among us) that light 
the numerals on the time screen when you 
press the button should retain over 80° of 
their original brightness after 100 years of con- 
tinuous use. (Since you will probably light 
them no more than 25 times a day, they should 
stay in reasonably good shape for several 
thousand years.) 


The buttons you push contain a magnet—so 
no holes through the case are necessary. The 
magnet activates a million cycle switch. (Mil- 
lion cycle means it will work at least a million 
times before it wears out.) 


Pulsar has an exclusive feature called a light 
sensor which adjusts the intensity of the digi- 
tal time display to provide the best visibility 
for the light condition. 


You can own a Pulsar Date/Command that 





as fine as Pulsar, The Time Computer 


tells the month and the day as well as the time 
for $395 in a 14 kt. gold-filled case with match- 
ing bracelet, or for $295 in stainless steel. It’s 
smart, knows the difference between a 30 and 
31 day month and makes the change automat- 
ically. Other Pulsars are very modestly priced 
up to $2100. 


If you own a Rolls Royce, 
you know what Pulsar service is like 
Regardless of price, the performance and accu- 
racy of the Time Computer module in each 
Pulsar is unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years from the date of original purchase. 

In the unlikely event that the computer mal- 
functions within the guarantee period, your 
Pulsar jeweler will replace the entire module 
on the spot, free of charge. 

If he has no replacement in stock, he will 
send your Pulsar to us and we will repair or re- 
place the module and have it on its way back to 
you within 48 hours from the time of receipt. 

(Guarantee does not cover power cells nor 
apply if module has been damaged by abuse 
or accident.) 

To know the rare pleasure of owning a 
Pulsar, you will be well advised to visit your 
nearest fine jeweler at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Free, for handsome brochure illustrated in 
color, write Pulsar®, The Time Computer”, 
Subsidiary of HMW Industries, Inc., Dept. 
TM-54, Box 1609, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. In 
Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd. 
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Amateur A-Bomb? 


The carefully written note contained 
a message that was frighteningly clear. 
Unless city officials paid the letter writ- 
er $1 million and assured him safe pas- 
sage out of the country, he would set off 
an H-bomb in the middle of town. To 
make matters worse, the note was ac- 
companied by a credible-looking dia- 
gram of a thermonuclear weapon. Con- 
sulted by city officials, experts at the 
Atomic Energy Commission refused to 
say for certain that the would-be bomb- 
er was not fully capable of carrying out 
his threat. 


This melodramatic incident was not 
conjured up by a TV scriptwriter or a 
science-fiction novelist. It actually oc- 
curred in Orlando, Fla., a few years 
ago. Only competent police work and 
a slip-up by the “bomber” revealed that 
he was in fact a 14-year-old high school 
honors student in science who was bent 
on nothing more than a spectacular 
hoax. What made the mischief so chill- 
ing was that nuclear blackmail by ter- 
rorist or criminal organizations is far 
from inconceivable. It is quite possible 
that a simple but devastating atomic 
weapon could now be made by one or 
more terrorists without advanced sci- 
entific and technical skills. 

That is the conclusion of a grow- 
ing number of nuclear experts. A re- 
port prepared for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and released last week by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization labels the nation’s safe- 
guards against nuclear theft and black- 
mail as “entirely inadequate to meet 
the threat.” A study conducted for the 
Ford Foundation by Atomic Physicist 
Theodore B. Taylor and Arms Control 
Expert Mason Willrich makes the point 
even more strongly. In “Nuclear Theft: 
Risks and Safeguards,” Taylor and Will- 
rich report that amateur bombmakers 
could probably put together weapons 
as small as one-tenth of a kiloton (equiv- 
alent to the explosive force of 100 tons 
of TNT). Such bombs, says Taylor, would 
be powerful enough to topple the twin 
towers of Manhattan's 110-story World 
Trade Center or destroy the U.S. Cap- 
itol building. 

Greatest Deterrent. Physicist 
Taylor's warning has not been lightly 
taken; his credentials are impressive. 
During his seven years at the AEC’s 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, he 
specialized in the design of compact 
and efficient A-bombs. Though Taylor 
admits that the fabrication of such de- 
vices is beyond the capability of base- 
ment bombsmiths, he feels that the man- 
ufacture of less sophisticated and 
powerful weapons is not. 

Until recently, the greatest deterrent 
to amateur bombmaking was the scar- 
city of the key ingredient. Both weap- 
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ons and nuclear reactors need fission- 
able material to sustain a chain reaction 
—the familiar energy-producing process 
in which tiny, fast-moving neutrons re- 
leased by the breakup (fission) of one 
unstable atom smash into the nuclei of 
neighboring atoms, causing them to 
split. The common reactor fuel—which 
was also used in the bomb that leveled 
Hiroshima—is a fissionable isotope of 
uranium called U-235. But U-235 ac- 
counts for only about one out of every 
140 atoms of uranium in nature, and it 
takes enormously sophisticated methods 
to separate even a small amount of the 
isotope from the more common, non- 
fissionable uranium 238. Most of to- 
day’s so-called light-water reactors run 
on a mix of only 3% U-235, which is 
far below the enrichment level needed 
by weapons makers. In the future, plu- 
tonium, which is far more efficient—and 
lethal—will largely replace U-235 as 
reactor fuel. 

Easy Hijacking. The first man- 
made element ever to be manufactured 
in a quantity large enough to be seen 
with the naked eye, plutonium was used 
in the more devastating A-bomb 
dropped on Nagasaki. It is also a nat- 
ural byproduct of the 20th century al- 
chemy that occurs inside all nuclear re- 
actors using uranium. But plutonium is 
difficult (and thus expensive) to handle; 
it is SO toxic that the inhalation of only 
a few specks of dust is sufficient to cause 
cancer. 

Until recently, there has been little 
peaceful use for plutonium, and most of 
the small amounts produced by utility 
companies has been either stockpiled or 
used for research. But as methods for 
using this material are perfected, plu- 
tonium will become an_ increasingly 
common reactor fuel. As a result, traf- 
fic in the stuff will swell. It will be 
shipped from processing plants to fab- 
ricating plants (where it is made into 
fuel rods that are unusable for weap- 
ons), to nuclear installations, and then 
back again for reprocessing. In addition, 
the AEC’s highly touted “breeders.” a 
new generation of reactors that produce 
considerable amounts of plutonium, will 
increase the “ploot” supply. According 
to some estimates, by the year 2000 the 
annual production of plutonium in the 
US. will be 600,000 Ibs.—and most of 
this will be in commercial rather than 
Government hands. 
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NUCLEUS OF A NUCLEAR HOAX 


With so much of the material 
around, terrorists might not find it too 
difficult to get their hands on it. Hijack- 
ing could be relatively easy even though 
shipments are accompanied by armed 
guards. The AEC is tightening its secu- 
rity measures against theft, but some 
weapons-grade material is lost during 
processing and merely written off as 
MUF (materials unaccounted for). If an 
employee-conspirator decided to accu- 
mulate a critical amount of plutonium 
by helping himself to a little MUF ata 
time, the loss might never be detected. 
Weapons-grade material could also be 
taken by force in a direct assault on a 
storage. fabrication or reprocessing 
plant. Though protected by fences, 
electronic devices and armed guards, 
the plants are still far from impreg- 
nable. Last fall, for instance, the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office showed two 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Work for yourself... by working with us! 


Graduates and undergraduates at colleges and universities all over the country have been doing 
well financially for years by offering their peers special-rate student subscriptions to TIME, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and FORTUNE 
You can too 


The only investment is your time and talent. We supply a complete, effective selling kit 
that’s an accumulation of over two decades of on-campus selling experience 

You set your own working hours, the commissions are liberal, and we do the billing. And 
for extra income you may even participate in special market research projects 

If you are interested, please apply to: Time Inc., College Bureau, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 
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NORTHWEST ORIENT TOURS 
The difference between sightseeing 


and really seeing the Far East! Prices” 


include round-trip Orient Express 


747 air tare from West Coast; deluxe 
hotels (per person, double occupancy), 


experienced escorts, sightseeing— 
and some exciting surprises! 


*All prices are subject to change and reflect Group 


nclusive Tour air fares June through October except 


the Classic and Mandarin Tours, which reflect 
af-round individual tour basing fares. U.S 
ransportation Tax not included 
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Northwest Orient Airlines 


Minneapolis/St. Paul International Airport 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55111 


Please send me information on the tour package(s) | have checked 
Petite Orient Holiday 
Orient Escapade—Tour A 
Orient Escapade— Tour B 


ty State 
My travel agent is 








Petite Orient Holiday 


16 exciting days in Japan, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Singapore, Hong Kong 
A deluxe vacation for $1,593.90 


Orient Escapade—Tour A. 


16 days in Tokyo, Kamakura, 

Hakone, Atami, Kyoto, Taipei, and 
Hong Kong. Includes all American 
breakfasts and dinners. $1,218.60 


Orient Escapade—Tour B. 
21 days in Tokyo, Kamakura, 
Hakone, Atami, Kyoto, Taipei, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, and Singapore 
Includes all American breakfasts 
and dinners. $1,446.90 


Orient Venture Tours. 

From 15 to 30 days in Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, and other Far Eastern cities 

All American breakfasts and 

dinners. From $1,256.60 to $2,301.50 


Classic Orient Tours. 
From 21 to 26 days. Explore Japan, 


Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
and Thailand. Optional South Pacific 


extension. From $2,439.70 to $2,831.10 


Mandarin Orient Tours. 
From 30 to 35 days. Visit Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Burma, 
and Thailand. Optional South Pacific 


extension. From $3,017.60 to $3,461.90 







Orient Venture Tours 
Classic Orient Tours 
Mandarin Orient Tours 
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SCIENCE 


of these buildings to be security night- 
mares. Among its findings: doors with- 
out alarms, gaps under fences, flimsy 
sheet-metal walls, plastic skylights that 
could be opened in one minute. They 
also found inadequate liaison with local 
authorities: when police were alerted in 
one test, they went to the wrong loca- 
tion 14 miles away. 

Easier Than Heroin. Taylor, for 
one, is convinced that terrorists could ac- 
tually fashion the stolen material into a 
bomb in a matter of weeks. To achieve 
the biggest bang, the bombmakers 
would probably choose to convert their 
purloined material into a metal. Pluto- 
nium and U-235 can be transported as 
compounds that do not readily lend 
themselves to the making of the most ef- 
ficient weapons, but the techniques for 
purification are, says Taylor, in some re- 
spects no more difficult than refining 
heroin in an illicit laboratory. 

As for the actual manufacture of the 
bomb, the basic information can be 
gleaned from any number of public doc- 
uments, some of them published by the 
AEC. Essentially, all that is needed to 
achieve a blast is to bring together a suf- 
ficient amount of properly shaped fis- 
sionable material fast enough to initiate 
a massive chain reaction. To do that, 
the Hiroshima bomb used the so-called 
gun-barrel technique: both ends of a 
heavy metal pipe were stuffed with 
U-235 and the charge at one end was 
used as a projectile. To detonate the 
bomb, the U-235 projectile was hurled 
by conventional explosives down the 
barrel and into the mass at the other 
end. The density of the material in the 
combined masses of U-235 suddenly in- 
creased enough so that the fast-moving 
neutrons triggered a chain reaction and 
the bomb exploded. The Nagasaki bomb 
used a more efficient method: a hollow 
sphere of plutonium was enclosed by 
shaped explosive charges. When the ex- 
plosive was detonated, it sent much of 
its force inward, crushing the plutonium 
into a solid ball, a “supercritical” mass 
that released even more energy than the 
Hiroshima bomb. With the proper ex- 
plosive and some plutonium fashioned 
into the proper shape, a skilled ama- 
teur might well produce a powerful 
weapon 

To keep such potentially murderous 
materials out of the wrong hands, the 
AEC study recommends the establish- 
ment of a federal nuclear protection and 
transportation service, stronger links be- 
tween the AEC and such intelligence- 
gathering agencies as the CIA and FBI, 
and tougher testing of the security mea- 
sures taken by such “nuclear licensees” 
as fabricators, processors and storage de- 
pots. These measures could make it 
more difficult for do-it-yourself bombers 
But perhaps no system is proof against 
Murphy’s Law, which holds that if any- 
thing can possibly go wrong, it will. Back 
in the early 1950s, a routine inventory 
revealed that a U.S. A-bomb was miss- 
ing, and no amount of searching suc- 
ceeded in locating it. As the military 
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Werte the wraps off 1980 
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Annual Report 1973 


In the year 1973 we instituted Project 
80—our new plan to more than double 
our present volume over the balance of 
this decade 

This will be accomplished by expand- 
ing present businesses and introduc- 
ing new products and services 

Attainment of our Project 80 goals 
would, just as importantly, make possible 
steady and increasing employment. (Our 
employees have increased to 438,000 
from 428,000 at the end of 1972.) 

In 1973 our company prepared for the 
future with a record $852 million 
investment in new plants and facilities 
worldwide, as well as with research, 
development and engineering 
programs which reached $400 million, 

a portion funded by customers 

In addition, we entered 1974 witha 
record manufacturing backlog of $4.1 
billion, equal to seven months of 
manufacturing sales 

More importantly, 1973 was the 
14th consecutive year in which we 
reached record levels in sales, income, 
and earnings per share before extra- 
ordinary items 

Our worldwide sales and revenues 
were $10.2 billion—a 19 percent 
increase over the mtn 1972 figure 


a 








of $8.6 billion. This does not include 
insurance premiums earned and finance 
income of $2.6 billion, an increase of 16 
percent over 1972 

Consolidated income, before 


~.extraordinary items, was a record $52] 


™ million, a gain of 9 percent over 1972 
income, before extraordinary items, of 
$477 million 

This was equal to $4.17 per common 
and common equivalent share, an 
increase of 10 percent over 1972 per 
share earnings of $3.79, before 
extraordinary gains of $6.5 million and 
$6.7 million in 1973 and 1972 
respectively 

On balance, 1973 was a year in which 
there were record accomplishments and 
actions in virtually all our business areas 
which give us a head start toward our 
dual Project 80 goals: business growth 
and greater service to people 
throughout the world 

For a copy of our 1973 Annual 
Report, which also outlines our Project 
80, write to: Director of Investor 
Relations, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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SCIENCE 


sweated, a senior officer happened to vis- 
ita dump on a military base. He strolled 
between piles of discarded A-bomb cas- 
ings that were about to be offered for 
sale as scrap. There among the rejects 
he found the missing bomb 


Life from a Deep Freeze 


As if to ensure the survival of some 
species over long periods of drought and 
temperature extremes, nature has pro- 
duced organisms that can exist many 
years in suspended animation. Last 
week two scientists announced that in 
soil samples taken from deep below the 
surface of Antarctica, they found frozen 
bacteria that may be anywhere from 
10,000 to 1 million years old. When in- 
cubated, some of the bacteria not only 
returned to life but also reproduced 

Microbiologists Roy Cameron and 
Frank Morelli made their discovery by 
accident. The researchers, now at the 
Darwin Research Institute in Dana 
Point, Calif., had been working for the 
past three years on a project aimed at 
evaluating the environmental impact of 
deep drilling on Antarctica. As part of 
their work, they regularly analyzed the 
material brought up by the drills to de 
termine what surface contaminants had 
seeped into the soil. Some experiments 
conducted on cores taken from layers of 
soil, rock and ice that had been laid 
down between 10,000 and | million 
years ago produced startling results. Sev 
eral samples taken from the Ross Island 
core—one from a depth of 1,260 ft 

contained rod-shaped bacteria of a 
type not encountered in previous testing 
Another, brought up in an area called 
New Harbor from a depth of 280 ft.. car 
ried club-shaped microbes 

Heat Shock. Following their nor- 
mal procedure, the researchers sterilized 
the exterior of the core samples with a 
blowtorch, then used a sterile drill to re- 
move sections containing the bacteria 
Their precautions produced an unex- 
pected side effect. When they examined 
chips from the Ross Island core under a 
microscope, they found that microbes 
were moving around. “We may have 
heat-shocked them out of dormancy 
says Cameron. Placed in a nutrient 
broth, the rod-shaped bacteria contin 
ued to move about. The club-shaped or- 
ganisms proved even more responsive 
On a culture plate, they reproduced and 
set up colonies that looked to Cameron 
like “inactive volcanoes 

Neither Cameron nor Morelli is 
willing to claim categorically that their 
bacteria are the world’s oldest living or- 
ganisms. But if the ancient origin of the 
bacteria is finally established. it will 
have great implications for scientists 
searching for life on Mars. Even if the 
Viking Landers, which are scheduled to 
visit Mars in 1976, find no evidence of 
life on the planet's dry and frigid terrain 
the Antarctic discovery holds out hope 
that living organisms—perhaps dor- 
mant—might still exist beneath the 
Martian surface 
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Daytona, Feb. 17—Richard 
Petty wins for the fifth time 
the race no other man ever 
won twice. 

In each of his fantastic 
Daytona 500 victories, King 
Richard got the edge against 
friction and wear with STP 
Oil Treatment. 

And, we proudly add, 


since it came out two years 


ago, Petty has run and won 
with the STP Double Oil 
Filter. That's back-to-back 
wins for the filter-in-a-filter. 

Take it from Richard 
Petty and get the same edge 
for your car. STP Oil 
Treatment. And the STP 
Double Oil Filter. 

You just can’t argue 
with the King. 
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Many of our fellow vintners say that our 
Chablis Blanc may well be California’s most 
consistently outstanding white wine. We have 
created this superb white wine from some of 

the finest premium grapes 
35 ’ in California. Try a chilled 
2 glass of our Chablis Blanc. 
“ya We think its appealing 
taste and pleasing bouquet 
will both surprise and 
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.. Gallo Chablis Blanc 


>» A premium wine from 
Ernest and Julio Gallo 


Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California. 


Organizing Behind Bars 


Prisons have long been recognized 
as schools for criminals, institutions that 
can—and often do—turn amateurs into 
professional lawbreakers. Lately, how- 
ever, it has become obvious that the pris- 
on curriculum has broadened consider- 
ably. As if a trade school had turned 
into a university, the lessons in crim- 
inal know-how from fellow inmates 
have now shifted to a more general un- 
official education in sociology, history 
and politics. The growth of the new cur- 
riculum has coincided with a widespread 
proliferation of new prison organiza- 
tions. Some have provided a useful self- 
help structure; others have merely 
helped to pass the time constructively. 
A few are responsible for a frightening 
new element graduating to the streets. 
Perhaps the most vivid example is the 
Symbionese Liberation Army which 
grew twistedly out of the peaceful Black 
Cultural Association, a_ five-year-old 
California prisoners’ group. 

Big Shots. Criminal organizations 
are no newcomers to the nation’s 700 
federal and state correctional facilities. 
Mafia chieftains like Vito Genovese 
have seldom found it difficult to control 
many prison activities and sometimes 
outside operations from their cells. Even 
without certified big shots, few peniten- 
tiaries have ever been free of jail-yard 
governments that enforce rules and 
pecking orders among inmates. It was 
the civil rights movement of the ’60s that 
brought a new turn in prison society. Just 
as it did for other groups, the movement 
helped raise political consciousness 
among prison inmates. 

An early sign was the cons’ new 
awareness of their legal rights. Courts 
had long kept hands off prisons on the 
theory that wardens and guards needed 
virtually unfettered freedom to control 
convict populations, But judges too had 
experienced their own consciousness 
raising and could no longer overlook 
outright brutality. If the right not to be 
barbarously treated was recognized, 
could other rights be far behind? The 
Black Muslims scored a major victory 
when they persuaded federal courts in 
1961 to recognize their right to bring 
suit protecting their religion. Other le- 
gal challenges followed. In a series of 
state and federal courts, prisoners have 
won the right to form cultural and ed- 
ucational organizations, to complain to 
newspapers, to correspond with their at- 
torneys without officials opening the let- 
ters and to have less censorship of other 
mail and reading material. Last week 
even the Supreme Court put its stamp 
of disapproval on such censorship, say- 
ing that it was constitutional only in lim- 
ited situations that substantially affected 
“security, order and rehabilitation.” 

The painstakingly won array of new 
rights was directly connected to the up- 
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surge of varied convict organizations. 
Most of the religious groups have con- 
tributed toward improving the quality 
of prison life, although one seems clear- 
ly frivolous. Prisoners at penitentiaries 
in Atlanta and San Quentin have formed 
the Church of the New Song (CONS). 
They claim that their ritual requires 
them to eat porterhouse steaks and drink 
Harvey’s Bristol Cream sherry and are 
suing prison authorities to get the need- 
ed ingredients for their menu. 

Many of the new prison organiza- 
tions remain straightforwardly criminal. 
In California's correctional institutions, 
two Chicano fraternities, the Mexican 
Mafia and Nuestra Familia (Our Fam- 
ily) vie viciously for control of the gam- 
bling and drug rackets inside the walls. 
Officials recorded more than 450 stab- 
bings (the bulk of them nonfatal) in the 
state’s prisons between 1971 and 1973; 
they attribute two-thirds of them to the 
two Mexican-American gangs. Some of 
the violence may be the work of the neo- 
Nazi Aryan Brotherhood, an antiblack 
group composed largely of members of 
motorcycle gangs; they frequently hire 
out as mercenaries for the Mexican Ma- 
fia. Illinois’ State Penitentiary at Pon- 
tiac has also had gang trouble with such 
Chicago street groups as the Vice Lords, 
the Black P. Stones and the Black Dis- 
ciples—all of whom continue to recruit 
members and occasionally war against 
one another in the prison. 

Political Prisoners. Authorities are 
most troubled by the radical political or- 
ganizations. Most officials will not admit 
the existence of such groups, let alone 
identify them, fearing that naming sus- 
pected leaders will erode discipline with- 
in their institutions. “Even if we knew of 
any, we wouldn't want to legitimize 
them by publicity,” says one officer from 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

Nonetheless, there is little question 
that radical groups do exist within the 
nation’s prison system. Whether they 
are also violent is less clear. Vermont is 
keeping an uneasy eye on the left-lean- 
ing members of the Vermont Prisoners 
Solidarity Committee at the State Prison 
at Windsor. The California-based Ven- 
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RIVAL GANG MEMBERS IN ILLINOIS PRISON 
Trade school turned university. 


ceremos group (named for the Castroite 
slogan “We shall conquer’”’) is believed to 
have supporters in various prisons. 

The largest is the militant Black 
Guerrilla Family, which grew in Cal- 
ifornia from the nonprison Black Lib- 
eration Army and picked up increased 
support among blacks following the 
1971 San Quentin death of Black Pan- 
ther George Jackson. Though its mem- 
bership is secret, the B.G.F. is dedicat- 
ed, says its manifesto, to “survival within 
these fascist concentration camps with- 
in the United States of Cowards.” It con- 
siders all its members to be political pris- 
oners, despite the fact that many of them 
are behind bars for such nonpolitical 
crimes as murder, assault, robbery and 
rape, and pledges itself to the “merci- 
less destruction” of anyone who stands 
in the way of its vaguely defined goals. 

Many prison authorities agree that 
the growth of such organizations stems 
directly from the growth of inmate 
rights. To prevent violence and head off 
the formation of revolutionary prisoner 
groups, prison officials regularly transfer 
leaders or troublemakers to other insti- 
tutions, a practice now under attack as 
unconstitutional punishment in various 
courts. Some hard-line penologists are 
also seeking to overturn court decisions 
concerning the attorney-client privilege 
and are hoping to regain the right to cen- 
sor prisoner mail and restrict the flow 
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Minolta helps the band play on. 


Minolta puts over twenty years of little-camera making experience into 
every Pocket Autopak® 70. So you can depend on fine-camera performance 


whenever one of the boys hits high ‘“'C’’. 
An electronic shutter sets the camera automatically for 
beautiful pictures with 110-cartridge film. A signal in the 
finder tells you when you need a Magicube. Minolta 
includes an optical: glass lens, and there's an 


exclusive built-in lens for 
dramatic close-ups. 





Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Tiss eden phaearaili 








For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 








TERRY SHIRT JACKET. The styling of a 
man’s shirt. Buttons all the way down the 
front and on the cuffs. Stitched front 
placket, side slits, top pocket. Cotton terry 
in choice of white, sunny-yellow or sky-blue. 
Sm(8-10), Med(12-14), Lg(16-18). $16.95 
Shipping, add 50¢ each. Send for free catalog. 
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THE LAW 


of supposedly radical reading material 
into institutions. As an example of the 
kind of material he would keep out of 
prisons, Sergeant William Hankins of 
San Quentin cites the books found in 
George Jackson's cell after his death, no- 
tably Das Kapital by Karl Marx and 
The Autobiography of Malcolm X. Oth- 
er prison officials place the blame for 
radical attitudes largely on outsiders, 
who, they claim, reach the inmates 
through lawyers or cultural groups 

Critics contend that outside influ- 
ence is hardly to blame. As Fay Sten- 
der, a San Francisco attorney who works 
with inmates, explains: “We treat ev- 
erybody in prisons so badly that it isn’t 
surprising that we produce these intense, 
very romantic, revolutionary people. 
When people have been caged up as long 
as they have, the wonder is that we don’t 
see more violence than we really do.” In- 
deed, despite some isolated improve- 
ment, most prisons are still better 
equipped to punish prisoners than to re- 
habilitate them. Official prison struc- 
tures remain more likely to make new 
criminals or harden old ones than to re- 
form anyone. Thus the new breadth of 
the schools for crime is especially crit- 
ical in determining how a prisoner will 
turn out. And if a convict’s rage against 
imprisonment is mixed too explosively 
with warped philosophies of justifica- 
tion, the results can be frightening in- 
stances of terrorism 


In from the Cold 


When Luther and Ida Aguchak 
failed to make payments on their new 
snowmobile and freezer, Montgomery 
Ward went into small-claims court in 
Anchorage, Alaska. A summons was is- 
sued and mailed to the Aguchaks, who 
live in a remote Eskimo village 500 miles 
away. Though they received the notice, 
the Aguchaks had neither the time nor 
money to make the $186 overnight air 
trip that was necessary to get to court 
When they failed to appear to answer 
the summons, a default judgment was 
entered against them, and that seemed 
to be that 

Not quite. On the advice of a Legal 
Services lawyer, the Aguchaks sued, ar- 
guing that the action by Montgomery 
Ward violated the due-process clause of 
the state’s constitution. Last month the 
Alaska Supreme Court agreed. Noting 
that the U.S. Supreme Court has held 
that due process must be “appropriate 
to the nature of the case,” the Alaska jus- 
tices unanimously concluded that the 
outlying areas of their state presented 
special problems. Indigent rural defen- 
dants, they said, not only would find an- 
swering a summons difficult, but few of 
them would be near enough to a lawyer 
to get advice in time for a summons 
deadline. Thus the court ruled that the 
standard summons form must now tell 
the defendant of his right to request a 
change of venue to a court near him and 
of his right to send in his side of the 
story in writing if he prefers 
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How fast the money 
comes independs 
on how fast the mail 
goes out. 








It's really very simple 

Your customers can't pay your bills until they get 
them. And when they get them depends on how good 
or bad your mailing system is 

And bills aren't the only mail that affect cash 
flow. Every piece of paper that travels from one per- 
son to another, in or outside your office, affects it one 
way or another. Because nothing in business can get 
done without the necessary information contained in 
all that paper 

Yet handling the mail is a task many businesses 
don't pay much attention to. They let secretaries and 
clerks do everything by hand. Which is costly, slow 
and often inaccurate 

At Pitney Bowes, our business is making your 
total mailing system move. Faster and more economi- 
cally than it's moving now. We have experts who'll 
come and diagnose your mailing problems, free. Then 


they'll recommend the most efficient system for you 

We have dozens of machines made to work 
together to mechanize copying, collating, Counting 
addressing, folding, inserting, weighing, mail open- 
ing, sealing and meter stamping. And our machines 
come in a wide choice of sizes and prices. They can 
be leased as well. So you can put together a system 
for maximum efficiency at minimal cost. After all, mak- 
ing money is what business is all about. Why not let 
Pitney Bowes help you do it more efficiently. 

Write Pitney Bowes, 1210 Pacific Street. Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904 or call one of our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


PAE 


=A Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





Rock Reporter Rivera 


Geraldo Rivera thinks big. “I went 
into news knowing I wanted to be more 
than a local newsman standing in front 
of a burning building talking about the 
number of firemen being treated for 
smoke inhalation,” he says. Thirty-year- 
old Rivera has now been in the news 
business exactly three years and eight 
months as a reporter for New York 
City’s WABC Eyewitness News. During 
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RIVERA ON LOCATION AT A BRONX SCHOOL 
More Kissinger than Cronkite. 
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that time, the former Brooklyn street- 
gang leader, merchant seaman, dry- 
goods salesman and poverty lawyer has 
won five Emmys, 74 other awards, and 
a $100,000-a-year salary. He has just 
started his own network show. Good- 
Night, America, a 90-minute magazine- 
format mixture of filmed reportage and 
talk-show discussion that premiered last 
month as part of ABC’s late-night Wide 
World of Entertainment 

Rivera has accomplished his celeb- 
rity with a combination of aggressive in- 
vestigative reporting, cocky flamboy- 
ance, bulldozer ambition and the pre- 
empltive coverage of his own convictions 
Like television news itself, the Rivera 
style is half journalism and half show 
business. Long-haired, casually hip in 
crew-neck sweaters and saddle oxfords, 
Geraldo (pronounced Heraldo) Rivera 
is sometimes identified as the first “rock- 
‘n’-roll newsman.” 

Fury and Tears. Although he had 
no journalistic experience, his breezy en- 
thusiasm impressed WABC executives 
looking for someone to fill a vacant eth- 
nic slot (he is half Puerto Rican, half 
Jewish). Rivera wasted little time on 
one-alarm fire assignments before dig- 
ging into his own niche as the station's 
“slum-dope reporter.” He made his 
name with a three-part report on the 
Drug Crisis in East Harlem, which gave 
names and faces to drug-abuse statis- 
tics with portraits of three heroin ad- 
dicts. In 1972 he sneaked a camera crew 
into the Willowbrook State School for 
the mentally retarded and produced a 
searing exposé of the squalor in which 
retarded children were left unclothed 
and unattended. With noattemptat “ob- 
jectivity,” Rivera laid the blame for Wil- 
lowbrook directly on the administration 
of Governor Nelson Rockefeller in his 
commentary filled with fury and even 
tears: “This is what it looked like. This 
is what it sounded like. But how can I 
tell you about the way it smelled? It 
smelled of filth, it smelled of disease, and 
it smelled of death.” 

Reports like these have earned Ri- 
vera the reputation of a crusader. They 
have also brought him unusual freedom 
He and Cameraman Martin Berman 
have separate headquarters away from 
newsroom hustle in a cluttered basement 
office known as “Geraldo’s Bodega.” Ri- 
vera simply notifies the station when he 
has a report ready for broadcast. “Re- 
porters are paid for each appearance on 
the air,” says Rivera. “It is the greatest 
single cause of TV news mediocrity. It 
fosters quantity rather than quality.” 

Rivera’s favored status and his in- 
dependence have hardly made him pop- 
ular among his colleagues. Some resent 
his leapfrogging past others with more 
experience. Others point to his aggres- 
sive tactics. Last fall, for instance, Ri- 
vera decided to cover the Israeli war 
When the station's decision was to send 


no one, Rivera dashed over the station 
director's head to the network and wan- 
gled an O.K. Says one WABC executive, 
“Geraldo lines people up behind him to 
fight for what he wants, and then plays 
them off against one another.” 

The most serious charge against Ri- 
vera is that his reporting is blindly one- 
sided. In reply, Rivera is fond of quot- 
ing Edward R. Murrow: “On some 
stories there is no other side.” Few would 
blame him for his editorial outrage at 
Willowbrook—*We've got to close that 
damned place down.” On his first three 
Good-Night shows, however, he has tak- 
en stands in favor of decriminalization 
of marijuana, granting amnesty for draft 
evaders, and setting up quasi-legal red- 
light districts as a solution to the pros- 
titution problem 

Rivera’s avowed “sacred cause” is 
“to use television as an instrument of so- 
cial change.” He is not humble: “I don’t 
care about being Walter Cronkite. Kis- 
singer is more my hero. I consider my- 
self both a newsman and a newsmaker 
in effecting change in society. It was 
frustrating to be limited to a local au- 
dience,” he adds. “As a local newsman 
the most powerful man I could influ- 
ence was the mayor.” 

He lives with his wife Edith, a fash- 
ion designer and the daughter of Nov- 
elist Kurt Vonnegut Jr., in Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village. He enjoys being rec- 
ognized on the street. “TV creates ce- 
lebrities,” he says. “It is ego-satisfying 
work, I'll admit.” 

Good- Night, America gave some cre- 
dence to the rumor that Rivera is being 
groomed to take over Dick Cavett's old 
nightly slot. Network executives deny 
it, contending that he is not ready to be 
on full time. Rivera thinks otherwise 
“| think I could do a 90-minute show 
every night with the right kind of staff. 
His idea of the right kind of staff? “An 
army of young, committed investigative 
teams who would rove the world report- 
ing subjects relevant to me, not neces- 
sarily to ABC News President Elmer 
Lower.” That's big thinking, Geraldo 


Television Transplants 


Like American pizza and French 
drugstores, the form and flavor of cul- 
tural phenomena often change in the 
translation from one country to anoth- 
er. So it would seem with television. Re- 
cently a pair of TV series have appeared. 
one in West Germany, the other in Eng- 
land, that present. in effect, foreign ver- 
sions of two well-known American tele- 
vision families 

ONE HEART AND ONE SOUL. Herr 
Alfred Tetzlaff is the hero of West Ger- 
many’s hottest new situation comedy 
He is a first cousin to both All in the 
Family's Archie Bunker and his relative, 
Alf Garnett of the BBC comedy series 
Till Death Us Do Part. Herr Tetzlaff is a 
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TETZLAFF IN ONE HEART & ONE SOUL 
Intended to be loathesome. 


slobbish, slipper-shod metalworker 
Married to an addled blonde whom he 
calls “dumb cow,” he has a jeans- 
wearing daughter and a liberal son-in- 
law. He deplores long hair, beards and 
miniskirts, surefire signs of Germany's 
moral decline. He also dislikes almost 
everybody, especially foreign laborers, 
Slavs (Russians) and “Sozis’—socialists, 
Communists, intellectuals and Willy 
Brandt. So far, so familiar. 

However, the German Bunker, says 
the show’s producer, Wolfgang Menge, 
is “more malicious, less human, more 
vulgar” than his American counterpart. 
The cocky, mustachioed Alfred was in- 
tended to be loathsome, and to impress 
his estimated 27 million viewers as such 
Instead, his tirades have inspired a flood 
of laudatory mail: “Dear Herr Tetzlaff, 
you spoke right out of my heart,” or 
“Keep on! You have millions of people 
on your side.” Archie Bunker, when he 
first appeared, got his share of similar 
support, but—in the eyes of a critical na- 
tional and foreign press, at least—Ar- 
chie’s popularity was not quite as fright- 
ening. But then Archie, unlike Alfred, 
did not remind anyone of Adolf. 

THE FAMILY. The Wilkinses of Read- 
ing, England, are a British edition of the 
Louds of Santa Barbara, Calif. The BBC's 
twelve-part prime-time show offers its 
audiences a fly-on-the-wall look at an 
ordinary family’s affairs similar to the 
Public Broadcasting System’s documen- 
tary series. But unlike the troubled 
Louds, the BBC’s blue-collar Wilkinses 
are earthy, frank and seemingly stable 
Since the first episodes have been shown 
on the air before the final ones have been 
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shot, not even the Wilkinses themselves 
know what will happen next. So far, the 
suspense has centered on the efforts of 
Mrs. Wilkins and Eldest Daughter Mar- 
ian, 19, to goad Marian’s boy friend Tom 
(with whom she shares a room at the top 
of the family house) into marriage. “He's 
a bit thick,” says Marian of Tom. “He's 
not thick,” counters her mother. “Other- 
wise you'd already be married to him.” 

The show has become quite popu- 
lar and controversial. Aside from some 
blue language and Marian’s living ar- 
rangements, what seems to be most dis- 
turbing is the Wilkinses’ blithe uncon- 
cern for national affairs. The govern- 
ment? Well, Mrs. Wilkins did once refer 
to “that ponce [pimp] Heath.” Inflation? 
Mrs. Wilkins complains about the 24p 
rise in the price of oranges. She grants 
a penny to seasonal fluctuation, “but 
that extra penny-ha’penny,” she says, 
“some guy's copping for himself.” What 
this program shows, says Producer Paul 
Watson, “is that decisions on things like 
the Common Market have been made 
by a small number of people, and most 
of the rest of the country just did not 
give a damn.” 


Lust’s Labor Lost 


Farewell, Deep Throat? So long, 
Miss Jones? Could it be that the lust af- 
fair is over? Within the past year, two 
hard-core flicks (Deep Throat and The 
Devil in Miss Jones) were among the na- 
tion’s top-grossing films and porno stars 
like Linda Lovelace (Throat) and Mar- 
ilyn Chambers (Behind the Green Door) 
became nationally-known figures. To- 
day, hard-core movie houses are half 
empty. “Business is only 60% of what it 
was last year,” says Porno Producer Da- 
vid Friedman, president of the Adult 
Film Association 

The recent Supreme Court decisions 
toughened local prosecution of pornog- 
raphy, and the FBI now has 90 full-time 
agents monitoring interstate shipments 
of film. The real trouble, however, is nei- 
ther cops nor courts but boredom—the 
intrinsic tedium in the medium since 
hard-core hit the screen. “A hard-core 
film today is as strictly constructed as a 
medieval morality play,” Friedman 
complains. “There are just so many po- 
sitions you can film.” 

There are approximately 730 hard- 
core theaters in the U.S., and about 
1 million regular patrons. To make big 
money, porno films must lure larger au- 
diences. But, says Friedman, “the mil- 
lions who saw Deep Throat and Green 
Door have now seen a dirty picture. They 
belong to the one-time-only club.” 

Attempts to retreat into soft-core, 
like Deep Throat II, in which the explic- 
it scenes are all off-camera, have failed 
Nor have “religious” novelties like Nort 
Just Another Woman, in which Porno 
Circuit Star Tina Russell plays a nun, or 
Him, about a homosexual with graphic 
Christ fantasies, provoked any big box 
office response. The thrill, it seems, is 
gone. 
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Divorced. Aristotle (“Telly”) Sava- 
las, 51, mean-looking, smooth-skulled 
film actor (Birdman of Alcatraz, The 
Dirty Dozen) and television star (Kojak, 
the Polish sleuth), and Marilynn Sava- 
las, 34; after 13 years of marriage, two 
daughters; in Santa Monica, Calif 

. 

Died. John O. Levinson, 59, Chi- 
cago attorney who, as a nine-year-old 
boy, was the original murder target of 
self-styled “Supermen” Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb; of cancer; in Port- 
land, Me. Levinson was a friend of 
Loeb’s younger brother Tommy in 1924 
when the jaded teen-age duo decided on 
him as the victim of their “perfect 
crime.” The pair attempted to follow 
Levinson home from a sand-lot base- 
ball game, but he had turned down a 
different street from the usual one 
and inadvertently eluded them. They 
then killed 14-year-old Bobby Franks 
instead 

2 

Died. Margaret Clapp. 64, for 17 
years president of her alma mater, 
Wellesley College: of cancer; in Tyring- 
ham, Mass. Clapp won a Pulitzer Prize 
in 1948 for her Columbia University 
Ph.D. thesis, a biography of 19th cen- 
tury Editor John Bigelow. One year 
later, as an assistant professor at Brook- 


lyn College, she was tapped for the pres- 
idency of the venerable women’s college. 
An advocate of well-balanced liberal 
arts education, she resigned in 1966 to 
head tiny Lady Doak College in Ma- 
durai, India, a country she had never 
seen. She later became Minister-Coun- 
selor of Public Affairs in the U.S. em- 
bassy in New Delhi, the first woman 
ever to hold that diplomatic rank 
7 

Died. Agnes Moorehead, 67, con- 
summate character actress; in Roches- 
ter, Minn. The daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister, Moorehead worked on 
the New York stage, then turned to ra- 
dio, where she re-created the voices of 
notable women for the March of Time 
A co-founder with Orson Welles of the 
Mercury Theater, she helped him per- 
petrate the 1938 “invasion from Mars” 
radio broadcast and in 1941 landed the 
first of her hundred or so screen roles 
in Citizen Kane (as Kane’s mother). An 
Oscar nominee for five films including 
Hush Hush, Sweet Charlotte (she nev- 
er won), she was best known in recent 
years as Endora, the waspish mother 
witch of TV’s durable Bewitched series 

. 

Died. Sir Frank Douglas Hewson 
Packer, 67, Australian communications 
mogul and sailing enthusiast; of pneu- 


monia; in Sydney. Packer began mak- 
ing waves with the launching of Aus- 
tralian Women’s Weekly, today the 
country’s top-circulation weekly maga- 
zine. He went on to build a profitable 
publishing and television conglomerate 
and in 1972 sold his two largest news- 
papers, the Sydney Daily Telegraph and 
Sunday Telegraph, to his archrival, Ru- 
pert Murdoch, for $20 million. Once an 
amateur heavyweight boxing champion, 
Packer was combative, even ruthless, in 
his business dealings. He described his 
unsuccessful bids for the yachting Amer- 
ica’s Cup in 1962 and 1970 as prompt- 
ed by “an excess of champagne and de- 
lusions of grandeur.” 

. 

Died. Karl Friedrich Meyer, 89, 
Swiss-American _ virologist-bacteriolo- 
gist-epidemiologist; of cancer; in San 
Francisco. Meyer spent more than 60 
years studying a wide range of diseases, 
including botulism, encephalitis, plague 
and a host of more arcane maladies 
Trained as a veterinarian, he devoted 
much of his research to the transmittal 
of animal diseases to man. While inves- 
tigating psittacosis (parrot fever) in 
1935, he contracted the illness and near- 
ly died. Years later he arrested that 
deadly bane of budgie lovers by treat- 
ing bird seed with antibiotics 
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Advertisement 


Conserve Energy, End Vacation Worries 


with a Chainglou: Gas Barbeque 


Cook a Meal 
Outdoors for 
Less than 2¢ 


Never before have Americans 
been faced with such concern about 
energy usage or worries about va- 
cation trips. And, more people are 
staying closer to home these days. 
But a Charmglow gas barbeque 
will make this summer a joy with- 
out travel. 

Charmglow gas barbeques can 
bring summer-time fun and relaxa- 
tion into your own backyard. And 
you can save energy two ways... 
cut down on car travel and enjoy 
outdoor living at its finest while not 
using indoor cooking energy. Now’s 
the time to make your home your 
vacation castle. 


Energy Miser 


In tests just completed by a na- 
tional independent testing labora- 
tory, results computed by using 
comparative energy costs show 
that Charmglow’s popular AMK 
gas barbeque used only .0188¢ (less 
than 2¢) worth of energy to cook 
a meal. 

By comparison, cooking the same 
meal in your kitchen on an electric 
range cost more than twice as much 
and a gas range cost virtually the 
same as the Charmglow AMK gas 
barbeque. 


Charcoal Costs More 


Charmglow is more economical 
to operate than charcoal or electric 
grills. For example, charcoal cook- 
ing can be 20 times more expensive 
with costs up to 40¢ to prepare a 
similar meal, depending on the 
amount of lighter fluid and charcoal 
briquets an individual uses.* 

When you cook outdoors during 
hot summer days, you keep your 
home cooler inside, resulting in 
more indoor comfort and further 
energy saving if your home is air 
conditioned. Yes, cooking outdoors 


on a Charmglow gas barbeque gives 
you real advantages. 


Real Barbeque Taste 


Not only can you conserve en- 
ergy and have the fun of cook-outs 
without the mess and guess of the 
old-fashioned charcoal fire, but 
Charmglow gas barbeques also give 
your cooking that real tangy “out- 
door barbeque flavor”. You get 
cooking perfection without tedious 
fire building, no long waits to start, 
no wasted energy, no more uncon- 
trolled heat. 





Latest Test Shows 
AMK Used Under 2¢ 


What costs less than 2 cents these 
days? Maybe a stick of gum, but 
not much else. Yet the Charmglow 
AMK barbeque for that amount of 
natural gas (or for very little more 
with LP gas), can give you a good 
time outdoors and cook a delicious 
meal, too. 

Results from the testing labora- 
tory reveal that when cooking iden- 
tical meals: a 30-inch electric range 
used 2.006 kilowatt hours of energy, 
a 30-inch gas range used 15.54 cubic 
feet of natural gas and the Charm- 
glow AMK gas barbeque used 15.93 
cubic feet of natural gas. 

Based on the national average 
price costs of energy, the prepara- 
tion of this meal cost the consumer: 
.0432¢ on the electric range, .0184¢ 
on the gas range and .0188¢ on the 
Charmglow AMK barbeque.** 

The same meal was prepared on 
all three appliances and included: 
hamburgers, baked potatoes and a 
frozen vegetable. 


People Prefer Charmglow 


The leader in outdoor gas appli- 
ances, Charmglow has more of its 
gas barbeques being enjoyed on 


patios nationwide today than all 
other gas grills combined. It’s the 
brand that customers prefer by 
over 5 to 1 (MARCOM study). 

So instead of worrying about 
wasted energy or the uncertainty of 
today’s travel, make your home 
your vacation castle this summer 
with a Charmglow gas barbeque. 
It’s the IN way to cook OUT! 


Select from Many Models 


Charmglow barbeques come in 
single or double units; rectangular 
and round cooking grids; on a post, 
circular patio base or portable carts 

. and for use with either natural 
or LP gas. With more than 20 styles 
to choose from, you can select the 
one best suited to your needs in 
size or price. 

See your local Charmglow dealer 
now, or for a colorful folder and 
name of the dealer near you, write: 


CHARMGLOW PRODUCTS 
908 Main St., Antioch, II]. 60002 





The popular Charmglow AMK gas barbeque 
cooks a meal for less than 2 cents, according 
to tests just completed by a national indepen- 


dent testing laboratory. Other Charmglow 
models use varying amounts of gas based on 
their individual BTU ratings. 


*Source: Charcoal Briquet Institute 

**Source: American Gas Association 
Federal Power Commission 
(Based on 1972 Rate Studies) 
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from the people in this week's 


Richard Thomas: “Do you realize 
for someone who was raised on the 15th 
floor of a 96th Street apartment what 
it is like to have a house with roses and 
a lemon tree that makes lemons?’ 


Dr. Thomas Tutko: “Parents have 
been duped into thinking that sports 
is ‘good’ and ‘healthy’ and ‘character- 
building! But when they look at the 
end results, the professionals, can 
they honestly believe that? We're 
building characters, not character’ 


Cybill Shepherd: “We don't think 


about living together, we do it! 


Milton Caniff: I decided to make 
the victim a girl because people are 
95% more interested in women in dire 
circumstances than they are in men 


Tom Seaver: “I've stopped reading 
newspaper stories about games I pitch 
Well, that's not quite true. I've stopped 
reading stories about the games I Jose 


Peter Bogdanovich 
and 

Cybill Shepherd 
Marriage is 

achilling thought 





Sweet talk, back talk, big talk, fighting 
words and words of love. You'll find them 
all in People, the liveliest thing in print. 
The great, the near-great, the unheard-of, 


Herb Alpert: “I just couldn't play 
the horn anymore. Until then it had 
been the absolute best friend in my life 
He (the horn) had madc it possible to 
make some bread, meet some ladies 
Now he turned against me! 


the rich, the famous, the foolish. You'll 
see them all in People, the picture- 
packed magazine from Time Incorporated 
that's selling a million copies a week. 


Pick up a People today. Just 35¢ wherever you buy magazines. 
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Museum replica jewelry from the 
art treasures of four continents 


SHOWN HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


Authorized reproductions cast from impressions of 
precious works of art in the world’s great museums. 
Each piece is hand finished to recreate the look of 
the unique original. Timeless...in touch with to- 
day, Alva Museum Replica jewelry is always in 
fashion. Everything gift boxed with descriptive 
history. To order by mail, specify style number of 
each piece. Add 50¢ per item for postage. Bank 
Americard accepted. N. Y. residents add sales tax. 
We will refund or replace within three weeks if not 
completely satisfied. 


Museum Collections 


Dept. T, Box 999, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y, 10019 





WOR-12N 


*goldelectroplated **silver electroplated 


PH-15 Ashanti fish pendant on chain. Gold*. West Africa. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. $9.75 

DO-9 Byzantine cross on chain. Gold* with green center. 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection. $6.50. 

AIC-7 Greek cross on chain. Gold*. Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. $6.00. 

PH-2 Japanese sword guard with leaves, pendant on 
chain. Gold*. Philadelphia Museum of Art. $8.50. 

XH-100 Aztec calendar, pendant on chain. Gold* or silver** 
Museum of Anthropology, Mexico City. $8.50. 

WOR-12N Pre-Columbian double eagle pendant on chain. 
Gold*. Worcester Art Museum. $8.50. WOR-12P, Pin, 
$7.50. 

PH-10P Renaissance key pin with crown. Gold*. Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. $6.50 

PH-11P Renaissance key pin with sphinxes, Gold*. Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. $6.00. 
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For four generations we've been making medicines as if people's lives depended on them. 


| | ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


MONEY 


Setback for the Greenback 


In the coldest, darkest days of the 
global fuel shortage last winter, Amer- 
icans could console themselves that the 
long-ailing dollar was making a valiant 
recovery. Money traders were eagerly 
buying dollars because they thought the 
U.S. would suffer less from the oil 
squeeze than other countries, and be- 
cause they were impressed by the fact 
that two painful dollar devaluations had 
swung the U.S. trade balance back into 
the black. The turnaround proved short- 
lived; in recent months the dollar's value 
has sunk enough to wipe out almost all 
the gains posted during the fuel crisis. 

As of last October, according to an 
index kept by Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., the dollar had lost more than 9% 
of its value, measured in terms of major 
foreign currencies, since December 
1971. By January, the loss had shriv- 
eled to a mere one-half of 1%, but by 
last week it was back up to 8.1%. The 
decline makes American products 
cheaper overseas and thus easier to ex- 
port. But it also fans U.S. inflation by 
making imports more expensive. And 
it adds greatly to the bills run up by tour- 
ists, who are still being lured by now out- 
dated airline ads that talk of the dol- 
lar's renewed strength in Europe 

The dollar's current setback reflects 
a complex of U.S. economic ills. Amer- 
ican inflation is now running at a com- 
pound annual rate of 14%, higher than 
in eight countries of Western Europe, 
and in the first quarter of 1974, the U\S. 
output of goods and services fell at an an- 
nual rate of 5.8%. That combination of 
inflation and downturn has upset mon- 
ey traders, who also note that the U‘S. 
trade surplus gave way to a $171 mil- 
lion deficit in March. 

Extraordinary Mark. The dollar 
has dropped lowest against the Deut- 
sche Mark, which is benefiting from a 
West German economic miracle that 
looks more miraculous than ever. Last 
week Bonn reported that West Germa- 
ny registered a trade surplus of $1.9 bil- 
lion in March alone. The performance 
is all the more staggering because four 
mark revaluations, combined with in- 
flation, have doubled the prices of most 
German products on world markets in 
the last five years. Indeed several schol- 
arly institutes in West Germany are sug- 
esting that the time is ripe for yet an- 
Other revaluation of the mark. 

The mark, in fact, is no longer an or- 
dinary currency; it has become the de 
facto leader of a whole block of curren- 
Cies issued by countries that make up 
4n unofficial “Deutsche Mark zone.” In- 
Clude the Dutch guilder, the Belgian 
franc, the Luxembourg franc. the Dan- 
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ish, Swedish and Norwegian kroner, the 
Swiss franc and the Austrian schilling 
They tend to rise and fall with the mark, 
so the mark's strength has pushed the 
value of the dollar down against all of 
them 

The dollar’s true strength or weak- 
ness against other European currencies 
is difficult to judge because of a series of 
special circumstances. The greenback 
has dropped just a bit against the French 
franc because Paris is deliberately hold- 
ing the value of the franc down in order 
to gain a trade advantage over other 
countries. The Italian lira is in trouble 
as usual but even so, it has gained against 





Dollar 
Weakens 
Again 


Percentage change® v 


14 major currencies 


* From devaluation in Dec. 1971 


GERMAN LOCOMOTIVE READY FOR EXPORT 


the dollar since January—though only 
because the Bank of Italy has been 
spending as much as $100 million a day 
to prop up the lira’s price 

The case of the British pound is 
the most curious of all. Britain's trou- 
bles with inflation and economic stag- 
nation are, if anything, even worse than 
those of the U.S., but 26% of all pay- 
ments for oil going to Saudi Arabia 
and all payments to Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates are in pounds 
The Saudis do not want to rely ex- 
clusively on the precarious dollar. The 
petroleum potentates in the former Brit- 
ish sphere of influence along the Per- 
sian Gulf demand only pounds for oil 
because they benefit from Bank of Eng- 
land guarantees against devaluation 
losses, and because they get higher inter- 
est on sterling accounts than on Euro- 
dollar deposits. So the nearly fourfold in- 
flation in the posted price of Arab oil has 
pumped up demand for sterling, and the 
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dollar's value against the pound has fall- 
en. The thought that the drop defies eco- 
nomic reality is no comfort at all for 
American tourists who plan trips to Lon- 
don this year 


CONTROLS 
Bulge After Death 


After 24 years of controversy, the 
nation’s first peacetime wage-price con- 
trols died last week, leaving disillusion 
and double-digit inflation in their wake. 
Almost immediately, prices began to 
scoot higher on a wide range of goods, in- 
cluding cars, light bulbs, liquid oxygen, 
some air-conditioning equipment and 
those basic materials, steel and copper. 

The Administration made some 
pleas for restraint. In a speech to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, President 





ROLLS OF STEEL AT PENNSYLVANIA MILL 
Some hedonists will be hurt. 


Nixon warned businessmen and labor 
leaders that “if the fires of inflation con- 
tinue to burn too strongly, demand for 
controls will come up again.” John Dun- 
lop, head of the Cost of Living Council, 
sent telegrams to more than 200 com- 
panies that had signed agreements to 
keep prices down in exchange for an 
early release from controls. He remind- 
ed them that the Administration con- 
sidered their commitments to be still 
binding. The force of his warning was 
somewhat weakened by the fact that un- 
der present law, the COLC itself will go 
out of existence on June 30, leaving no 
agency to enforce the pacts. 

No demand for controls was very ev- 
ident last week. The Senate defeated a 
move by liberal Democrats to give the 
President power to reinstitute wage- 
price restraints for another year. It gave 
preliminary approval—by only a 44-to- 
41 vote—to a much more limited mea- 
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sure granting authority to reimpose con- 
trols on companies that violate formal 
price-restraint agreements. But even 
that proposal must still get final approv- 
al in the Senate and then the House, 
where it faces strong opposition. AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and other 
union leaders are putting heavy pressure 
on Democrats to kill all controls, which 
they contend held wages down while let- 
ting corporate profits soar. In the same 
vote, the Senate also endorsed a measure 
to create a new agency to replace the 
COLC. It would have power to call public 
attention to inflationary moves by com- 
panies, unions and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and even subpoena businessmen 
and labor leaders to public hearings. But 
it could not issue any orders to roll back 
wage or price increases. 

Price Boosts. Whatever happens, 
most experts expect at least a tem- 
porary further bulge in living costs fol- 
lowing the end of controls. The be- 
ginning of that bulge appeared quickly. 
Last week, U.S. Steel kicked up prices 
an average of 5.7% on its entire prod- 
uct line. Anaconda, Kennecott and 
Phelps Dodge jacked up copper prices by 
18%, to 80¢ per Ib. Chrysler added an 
average of almost 3% to the price of all 
its cars and trucks, and Westinghouse 
raised the price of its light bulbs by 10% 
Hedonists will be hurt: the newsstand 
price of Playboy will go up 25%, to $1.25 
a copy. The annual “membership fee” 
charged to holders of American Express 
credit cards will rise 33%, to $20. On the 
blue-collar front, 12,000 West Coast 
members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
saluted the end of controls by walking 
off their jobs for one day. Two years ago, 
the COLC knocked 30¢ an hour off the 
wage increase that the union had nego- 
tiated. The dockers now are bargaining 
to get that 30¢ and more. 

There was one bit of happy news 
for consumers: predictions of record har- 
vests this fall caused farm prices to fall 
6% in the month ended April 15, the sec- 
ond straight decline. Citing lower live- 
stock costs, the Hormel packing com- 
pany cut the price of its meat products 
by 7% to 14%. Among other things, the 
price of Spam will drop by 7¢ a can. 


Indicator of the Week 


Despite a sluggish economy, 
the U.S. unemployment rate for 
April fell to 5%, down .1% from 
March and .2% from February. 
Reason: the labor force is no long- 
er growing because bad news has 


temporarily discouraged many 
people from looking for work. But 
the Administration expects that 
the number of people seeking jobs 
will inevitably rise again, not 
enough jobs will be created to em- 
ploy them, and so the rate will go 
up some more later 





TRADE 


Ominous Oil Hangover 


For months many economists have 
feared that the energy crisis would leave 
a disastrous economic hangover; sky- 
rocketing petroleum prices, they wor- 
ried, would start a vicious circle of pro- 
tectionism among countries threatened 
by huge trade deficits. Last week 
brought an ominous sign that those pes- 
simists might be right. Without consult- 
ing its eight partners in the European 
Economic Community (Common Mar- 
ket), the Italian government announced 
that importers of many foreign products 
would have to deposit half the purchase 
price with the state bank. The money 
would be held for six months and then 
refunded—without interest. With credit 
tight, the move amounts to a prohib- 
itive 50% surcharge for many importers 

The scheme is intended to cut It- 
aly’s mammoth trade deficit, thus eas- 
ing the country’s 15.5% inflation and re- 
lieving pressure on the beleaguered lira 
Of all the countries in Europe, Italy is 
the most dependent on Arab oil and 
therefore the hardest hit by the quadru- 
pling of petroleum prices in the past 
seven months. The government has been 
predicting that unless something drastic 
is done to curb imports, the trade def- 
icit may reach a whopping $8 billion 
this year, more than half of which would 
go to meet the petroleum bill alone 
Crude oil and other raw materials are 
crucial to Italy’s booming economy, but 
an estimated 45% of other imports—in- 
cluding meat, processed foods and au- 
tomobiles—are classified as “luxuries,” 
or nonessential goods, and fall under the 
new restriction. In addition to discour 
aging all but the most necessary pur- 
chases from abroad, the measures are 
designed to take money out of circula 
tion, thus cooling off the overheated 
economy while providing the state bank 
with extra funds to assist export-orient- 
ed industries. 

Violated Spirit. In other Common 
Market capitals, the reaction to the Ro- 
man surprise was one of irritation tem- 
pered by caution. A number of Euro- 
pean statesmen complained privately 
that the restriction represented a beg 
gar-thy-neighbor attempt by the Italians 
to solve their own problems at other 
countries’ expense. Some even ques 
tioned the legality of the move, suggest 
ing that Italy had violated the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the EEC charter. The 
Common Market has been built on the 
idea of a free exchange of goods. 

There is little danger of direct re 
taliation against the Italians. But othe! 
nations might follow suit and erect thei! 
own general trade barriers. U.S. reac 
tion was mild; one American official! 
even called the move “astute” and 
guessed that it might save Italy a much 
needed $580 million a year. Perhaps so 
but real as the Italians’ plight is, their ac 
tion sets a worrisome example for dea! 
ing with the effects of high oil prices 
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Financial freedom. 
How Merrill Lynch could help 
you get it and keep it. 


Freedom to live the way 
you want. 

Freedom to educate your 
children the way you want. 

Freedom to retire the way 
you want. 

That’s financial freedom. 

It doesn’t come easy. But 
you don’t have to go it alone. 
Talk to a good listener. 

At Merrill Lynch we give you 
an Account Executive whose 
training cost us more than 
$15,000—about the cost of a 
college education. We’ve taught 
him to listen. To your problems, 
needs, and goals. 

He’ll work with you. Think 
with you. On a one-to-one basis. 
Different ways 
for different people. 

We believe different kinds of 
people need different kinds of 
investments. So we give you 29 
ways to invest. Old ways like 
corporate bonds. Newer ways 
like Ginnie Mae Pass Through 
Securities. Different ways for 
different people. 





We handle billions of dollars 
a year in fixed-income securi- 
ties. So we know that business. 
When it comes to stocks, we 
have more security analysts 
than any other broker in the 
U.S. Enough to follow scores 
of industries in depth. We’re 
also the world’s largest com- 
modity futures broker. 
Keeping your 
hard-won freedom. 


All too often, much of what you 
gain from your investments 
can be lost to taxes. But once 
again, some of Merrill Lynch’s 
29 ways could help. 

For example, we might rec- 
ommend municipal bonds sell- 
ing at a discount. The interest 
they pay is completely exempt 
from Federal taxes. What’s 
more, you buy these bonds at 
as much as 20 percent less 
than face value. But — 


©Copyright 1974 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 
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you collect the full face amount 
when the bonds mature. And 
the profit is taxed as a capital 
gain, not as ordinary income. 

You don’t have to start big. 
At Merrill Lynch we want your 
business— whether it’s $100 or 
$100,000. We give you some- 
thing in exchange: the assur- 
ance of dealing with a strong, 
confident leader. Merrill Lynch 
is bullish on America. 

Talk to a Merrill Lynch Ac- 
count Executive. The sooner 
you do, the sooner your fight 
for financial freedom begins. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 
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CAR COLLISIONS WILL CONTINUE, BUT COURT BATTLES CAN BE REDUCED & PAYMENTS SPEEDED 


INSURANCE 


The Senate Buys No-Fault 


For victims of automobile accidents, 
recovering from injuries is often easier 
than recovering from the insurance 
company. Because blame for an acci- 
dent must be determined before claims 
are settled in most states, motorists fre- 
quently face costly court battles and 
years of delay before receiving compen- 
sation for their pains. One-fourth of all 
accident victims never collect a dime 
Last week Congress took a first step to- 
ward remedying that situation. After 
heated debate, the Senate passed (53-42) 
and sent to the House a national no- 
fault auto insurance bill. 

Since Massachusetts pioneered com- 
pulsory no-fault insurance at the state 
level in 1971, the idea has won the sup- 
port of consumer groups, labor unions 
and a growing number of insurance 
companies. Under no-fault, an injured 
driver is reimbursed for medical expens- 
es and lost wages by his own insurance 
company, regardless of who caused the 
accident. In return, the motorist gives up 
his right to sue the negligent driver for 
further compensation or immeasurable 
factors like “pain and suffering” —unless 
his injuries are much greater than usual. 
The backlog of auto cases clogging 
courts is cut and, backers hope, so are in- 
surance premiums. 

Some 20 states have already insti- 
tuted some form of no-fault plan. But 
most have been timid versions that leave 
plenty of access to the courtroom. That 
is an ineffective solution; insurers gen- 
erally agree that the right to file suit must 
be sharply limited if a no-fault plan is 
to work. Further, though insurers have 
tried hard to work out a system for 
peaceful coexistence of fault and no- 
fault systems in nearby states, some legal 
complexities remain. For example, if 
drivers from the fault states of Texas 
and Mississippi run into each other in 
New York, they can collect under that 
state’s no-fault law. If they crash in New 
Jersey, they are not covered by that 
state’s no-fault plan but must take each 
other to court 
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Last week's Senate bill, co-spon- 
sored by Democrats Frank Moss of Utah 
and Warren Magnuson of Washington. 
requires states to meet specific no-fault 
standards within four years or else adopt 
an even more stringent federal plan. To 
meet the minimum requirements, insur- 
ance companies must pay all medical 
and rehabilitation expenses of their in- 
jured customers, compensate victims for 
lost wages up to a maximum that rang- 
es from $17,000 to $35,000 a year (de- 
pending on the state's income levels), 
and pay funeral expenses for a driver 
killed in a crash. The companies must 
also foot the bill for “replacement ser- 
vices,” such as payments to a cook or 
baby sitter who must be hired while an 
injured housewife recuperates. More im- 
portant, payments must be made with- 
in 30 days, and tardy companies face 
heavy penalties 

Stiff Opposition. According to sup- 
porters of the Moss-Magnuson bill, na- 
tional no-fault insurance will do much 
to distribute insurance payments more 
equitably. Under the existing system, in- 
surers tend to fight large claims vigor- 
ously, giving the most seriously injured 
and the families of those who are killed 
only a fifty-fifty chance of collecting 
Smaller claimants, by threatening ex- 
pensive court action, can often win out- 
of-court settlements worth many times 
the actual cost of their injuries 

After one year of no-fault insurance 
in Massachusetts, bodily-injury suits de- 
clined dramatically, and insurance 
premiums were reduced by a whopping 
414%. In New York, which launched 
its own no-fault plan earlier this year, 
state officials estimate that motorists will 
win an average reduction of 16% 
Though savings under no-fault would 
vary from state to state, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation survey estimates 
that insurance premiums could be cut 
by $1 billion annually under a national 
no-fault plan. 

Despite these obvious benefits, no- 
fault insurance has met stiff opposition 





One big reason is that it threatens what 
has become a $1.5 billion-a-year busi- 
ness for trial lawyers in arguing auto 
cases. This year the American Trial 
Lawyers Association staged a massive 
telegram campaign urging Senators to 
vote no on national no-fault, and won 
strong support among the chamber’s 68 
lawyer-Senators. The A.T.L.A. argues 
that no-fault is unconstitutional because 
it denies a motorist the right to sue and 
thus deprives him of due process of law 
a point that troubles even strong back- 
ers of the plan 
Even now, the Moss-Magnuson bill 
faces a tough battle in the House before 
becoming law. Conservative Congress- 
men oppose federal meddling in the reg- 
ulation of insurance, long the domain 
of the individual states. President Nix- 
on has made public his own opposition 
to national insurance standards as well. 
preferring to let each state act on its own 
And House members themselves are 
likely to be wary of antagonizing power- 
ful associations of lawyers and profes- 
sional colleagues in an election year 


SCANDALS 


Penn Central 
Precedents? 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was only doing what had long 
been expected last week when it filed 
civil suits charging that massive fraud 
preceded the spectacular 1970 bank 
ruptcy of the Penn Central. Even so, the 
suits—one against twelve former officers 
and directors of the railroad, headed by 
onetime Chairman Stuart T. Saunders 
and also the accounting firm of Peat 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.; another 
against the investment firm of Goldman 
Sachs & Co.—are unusually significant 
The SEC is clearly trying to set prece 
dents that would expand its regulatory 
authority over company directors, the 
commercial paper market and indepen 
dent auditors 

The sec contends that Saunders 
David C. Bevan, Penn Central's former 
chief financial officer, and other Penn 
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Something for 
menthol smokers 


to think about. 


There are menthol cigarettes and there are menthol cigarettes. And if 
you're a menthol smoker you certainly know by now which one you really 
enjoy smoking. 

So what makes us think we'll ever get a crack at switching you? 

Well, we're going to try. 

Because if you're like a lot of cigarette smokers these days, you're probably 
concerned about the ‘tar’ and nicotine stories you've been hearing. 

Frankly, if a cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it’s also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there’s smoke, there has to be ‘tar’ In fact, in most cigarettes, the 
more flavor, the more ‘tar’ Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces ‘tar’ 
and nicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly, what separates Vantage Menthol from ordinary menthols is 
that Vantage Menthol gives you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the'tar’and 








the nicotine that you probably don’t want. 10" 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest ‘tar’ 08"... . 
and nicotine menthol you'll find. It’s simply the 
lowest one you'll enjoy smoking. oon 

Since you're the best judge of what you like | —f 
about menthol cigarettes, don’t just take our word “=A, her | 
for it. marmot || |MENTHOL 

lit | 


Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then 0.9% ee 
you'll know for sure. 















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











FORMER PENNSY CHAIRMAN SAUNDERS 
A charge of massive fraud. 


Central managers arranged improper 
transactions between the railroad and 
its subsidiaries, improperly recorded 
revenue and made false statements 
about Penn Central's borrowings. The 
SEC is also attempting to 

1) Establish a doctrine that “out- 
side” directors of a company (directors 
who are not company officers) must be 
alert to any suspicion of fraud. The SEC 


claims that three outside directors of 


Penn Central* “had reason to know” 
that managers were misrepresenting 
the railroad’s financial condition, but 
wrongfully kept quiet 

2) Make more information available 
to buyers of commercial paper (short- 
term corporate 1OUs). Goldman Sachs 
insists that it did nothing wrong in mar- 
keting $83 million of commercial paper 
for Penn Central in the six months be- 
fore the bankruptcy. But it signed a con- 
sent decree under which it promised that 
it will investigate companies for which 
it sells commercial paper and tell would- 
be buyers what it finds out. 

3) Clarify the obligation of accoun- 
tants to take a hard look at transactions 
that company managers ask them to ap- 
prove. The SEC contends that Peat, Mar- 
wick failed to give “due professional 
consideration to the economic sub- 
stance” of several Penn Central “trans- 
actions, schemes and ... devices,” Peat, 
Marwick says the charges are “unfair.” 

The SEC is seeking only civil penal- 
ties—injunctions or consent decrees bar- 
ring the defendants from committing the 
same acts again. But a federal grand jury 
in Philadelphia is investigating the pos- 
sibility that some former Penn Central 
officers broke criminal laws and thus 
may be liable to jail sentences 


Edward J. Hanley, president of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel; Franklin J. Lunding, retired finance 
committee chairman of the Jewel Companies, Ine 
grocery and food chain: and R. Stewart Rauch Jr 
chairman of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
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IDEAS 


Indexing v. Inflation 


Seeing little chance of caging run- 
away prices, a growing number of ex- 
perts have recently been urging that na- 
tions find some way to live with them 
A band of conservative economists led 
by the provocative Milton Friedman of 
the University of Chicago are vigorously 
touting “indexing,” a system that in the- 
ory preserves the buying power of money 
by tying all paper values to a price in- 
dicator. For example, if prices rise 7%, 
so does everything else: wages, prices 
specified in long-term business con- 
tracts, interest rates on bonds, savings 
and mortgages. Even taxes are includ- 
ed: a person whose salary rises 7% while 
prices are also going up 7% incurs no 
greater tax liability. In theory, nobody 
loses, and inflationary psychology is bro- 
ken: there is no reason to rush out and 
buy now because prices may rise tomor- 
row by 7%; if they do, so will wages, pen- 
sions, welfare payments and the inter- 
est on savings accounts 

Indexing in one form or another is 
already being widely practiced. Wages 
are now indexed in many European 
countries. Last year Canada adopted a 
system of hinging income tax liability 
to price rises. In the US., “escalator 
clauses” tying wage rates to prices are 
familiar, and Social Security payments 
now automatically escalate with the 
consumer price index. Last week Re- 
publican Senator James Buckley of New 
York introduced a bill to tie tax liability 
and the value of Government bonds to 
movements in price indexes. Most sig- 
nificant, wholesale indexing has been 
a critical factor in cooling Brazil's 
scorching inflation rate, which was 88% 
a year in 1964 when the present author- 
itarian military government took over 
In the first three months of this year, it 


ECONOMIST MILTON FRIEDMAN 
Open to a crushing objection, even when efficiently administered. 


dropped to an annual rate of 39% 

Yet there are reasons to suspect the 
success of indexing, even in Brazil. For 
one thing, a 39% inflation rate is scarce- 
ly anything to celebrate. For another, a 
large part of the credit for containing in- 
flation in Brazil must go not to indexing 
but to the country’s stern wage-price 
controls. Strikes are banned, what 
unions exist are kept weak, and yearly 
wage increases are held below produc- 
tivity gains. The price index is also bla- 
tantly manipulated. It is heavily weight- 
ed to living costs prevailing in the state 
of Guanabara (where Rio de Janeiro is 
located), where prices trail those in the 
rest of the country. Last year many 
prices posted by the government and 
used in the index were well below the 
prices that goods were actually selling 
for. Despite indexing, in the five years 
ending in 1970, the real purchasing pow- 
er of the wages earned by Brazil's large- 
ly unskilled workers dropped 30% 

Staying Ahead. Even when effi- 
ciently administered, indexing is open 
to a crushing objection. By enshrining a 
particular rate of inflation—say, 7% 
—indexing actually increases the pres- 
sures for a greater rate. The union lead- 
er who knows that the price index will 
rise 7% and that the wages of the work- 
ers he represents will go up that much 
automatically may then bargain for a 
10% increase; the businessman who 
knows that the wages of his workers and 
the interest he pays on his debts will go 
up at least 7% may try for a 10% price 
boost to stay ahead. Thus, if a 7% in- 
flation rate becomes accepted, the real 
rate may be 9%; if 9% becomes accept- 
able, the real rate may go to 11%, and 
so on up. Perhaps the final word on in- 
dexing is that a crude form was tried in 
Germany in the 1920s, and factories 
wound up paying their workers daily so 
that the workers could spend the mon- 
ey before it lost still more value 
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Toyota introduces the all-new "74 Corona. 
Now big car owners have something to turn to. 


The Corona was redesigned to be solid, a test conducted by Nationwide 
roomy and comfortable. So now big car ‘consumer Testing Institute, people § 
owners have something to turn to. ip tl big cars to drive Corona 
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which one belongs in your recording future? 


How do you want your high-fidelity 
to sound? Fresh, sharp and rich? 
Clear, crisp and delicate? Bright, 
warm and mellow? No matter which 
sound you prefer, one of TDK’s great 
new Dynamic-series cassettes can 
give it to you. These are the tape 
cassettes that deliver total high 
fidelity performance unequalled by 
any other brand you can buy today 
By total performance, TDK means 
more than just full-range frequency 
response and high-end sensitivity 
You get a proper balance of all the 
other characteristics so essential 
for the faithful reproduction of ‘‘real- 
life’ sound. Like high MOL (max- 
imum output level). Broad dynamic 
range. Wide bias tolerance. And 
high signal-to-noise ratio. But you 


say you're just a novice and all these 
technical terms sound new and 
strange to you? Then TDK suggests 
you work up to it. Start with TOK 
Dynamic (D), the new hi-fi cassette 
that provides budget-minded re- 
cordists with excellent quality at a 
moderate price. Then when you feel 
you're ready, move up to TDK Super 
Dynamic (SD), the tape that first 
turned the cassette into a true high- 
fidelity medium. Finally, when you 
become a discriminating audiophile 
(with all the equipment to match), 
it’s time for you to discover an en- 
tirely new dimension in recording 
fidelity with TDK Extra Dynamic 
(ED). The important thing to remem- 
ber is that when you record on TDK 
Dynamic-series cassettes, you're 


sure of capturing everything! All the 
highs and lows, all the important har 
monics, overtones and transient 
phenomena that gave the original 
performance its natural richness 
fullness and warmth 

Look for TDK’s total performers at 
quality sound shops everywhere 
For sound you feel as well as hear, 
discover the dynamic new world of 
TDK! 


iT DIK. 


TOK ELECTRONICS CORP 


55 Eastgate Boulevard, Garden City, New York 115 
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Slice-of-Death 


THE BARKING DEER 
by JONATHAN RUBIN 
335 pages. George Braziller. $7.95. 


Can fiction do anything for the war 
in Viet Nam that ten years of TV film 
clips and a torrent of journalism did not? 
After all the surfeits of that war—the 
distant carnage, the fallout of casualties 
closer to home, the national agony of 
consciousness and political dislocation 
in the U.S.—can the imagination of a 
storyteller offer anything more than a 
few slice-of-death memories? 

Those who believe in the truths of 
fiction have always been sure that 
enough talent could work such magic, 
and in The Barking Deer Jonathan Ru- 
bin shows considerable talent. Even so, 
the author wisely does not try to capture 


V.C., who are equally eager to guard 
Buon Yun from the Americans’ em- 
brace. Both are strangers to the Mon- 
tagnards, but characteristically the vil- 
lagers even have an ancient legend to 
describe this fearsome confluence of 
alien protectors: the story of the bark- 
ing deer, coveted both by Kra the tiger 
and Bru the eagle. As they fight over 
who will give the deer the warmer home, 
their claws and talons turn the prize into 
“a red splotch on the ground.” 

Author Rubin, who worked with 
Montagnards as a Special Forces ser- 
geant from 1962 to 1964, uses this sim- 
ple parable to stunning effect. Through 
it, the catastrophe that falls upon Buon 
Yun assumes the inevitable rhythm of 
high drama. Like the eagle and the ti- 
ger, the Americans and Viet Cong tell 
themselves—and for the most part are 
convinced—that all they are trying to 
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FIRST NOVELIST JONATHAN RUBIN: CAUGHT BETWEEN CLAWS & TALONS 


the war in its dreadful magnitudes of size 
and duration. He ambushes a piece of it 
from a Montagnard village in the central 
Vietnamese highlands, circa 1964, just 
before the machinery of destruction be- 
gan to dwarf its human masters. 

The inhabitants of Buon Yun sup- 
plement their spare diet of present com- 
forts with the rich legends from a past 
that is never very far behind them. The 
birth of each child precipitates a search 
for the proper dewdrop, containing the 
spirit of the appropriate ancestor, to 
place on its tongue. Spirits swarm 
through the village, susceptible to hu- 
man requests but never recriminations; 
when disasters occur they only mean 
that the prayers of the living have been 
improperly presented. A’de, their cre- 
ator, is still in his heaven, holding Buon 
Yun up by means of a sturdy rope 

But A’de dangles the village peril- 
ously close to Cambodian supply routes 
favored by the Viet Cong, and the blades 
of arriving American helicopters threat- 
€n to snip Buon Yun from its mooring 
A detachment of twelve U.S. soldiers 
Settles in to protect the village from the 
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do is protect the village. The few who 
sense disaster wailing behind a tangle 
of motives are powerless to reverse the 
story line of the Montagnard legend. 

Rubin's vision of the Viet Nam War 
through the prism of a grim fairy tale 
may not satisfy rationalists who demand 
an accounting of the conflict’s cause and 
effect, a ledger of lessons to be learned 
for future profit. Successful art, howev- 
er, satisfies another human need: the de- 
sire not to calculate but to know in the 
heart how things are. While The Bark- 
ing Deer is not the whole story, it is a 
drop of moisture in a desert of data. Like 
those birthday dewdrops, it bears spir- 
its that should be passed on. #® Pau! Gray 

. . . 

“I wanted to go for broke,” explains 
Jonathan Rubin. “No short stories, no 
articles, just a novel.” Against remark- 
able odds, he succeeded. The Barking 
Deer is not only Rubin's first novel, it is 
his first publication anywhere. Rubin, 
33, came to writing in a roundabout way 
After leaving Viet Nam and the Special 
Forces in 1964, he put in four years with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, then 


squandered two more years of vagabond 
travel in Europe, Russia and the Mid- 
dle East with his wife Maura. But the 
war experience kept nagging him. “I 
had always planned to write a novel,” 
he says, “and Viet Nam was the com- 
pelling subject. I had to get it done while 
my feelings were still strong.” 

Once he settled down to it, The 
Barking Deer took two years to write, 
and for much of that time going for 
broke was literally where Rubin seemed 
headed. He wrote to a dozen publish- 
ers, but he had no reputation, no work 
to show and no agent. Most houses 
“would write back and say, ‘Sorry, fel- 
la, no one wants to buy a first novel about 
Viet Nam.’ Eventually, George Bra- 
ziller, publisher of the antiwar book 365 
Days, and Edward Seaver, his fiction ed- 
itor, saw half of the final draft and ad- 
vised Rubin to keep polishing. So did 
Wife Maura, whose job as a consultant 
for conservation groups in Washington 
allowed Rubin to stay home in Alex- 
andria, Va., and write 

Rubin grew up in New York City. In 
1961 he graduated from Cornell with a 
major in wildlife conservation. He en- 
listed in the Green Berets “because there 
was a guerrilla war going on in Southeast 
Asia, and in those innocent times | 
wanted to be part of it.” He went to Viet 
Nam in 1962 with one of the early U.S 
groups trained in counterinsurgency. He 
learned the language of the Rhadé, a 
major Montagnard tribe (the one por- 
trayed in The Barking Deer), and some- 
times acted as an interpreter between 
Montagnards and Vietnamese. The 
Rhadé culture fascinated Rubin, and the 
villagers’ perilous exposure to the more 
“civilized” Americans and Vietnamese 
saddened him: “I could see as early as 
1962 that the Montagnards’ time was 
running out.” That somber perception 
became the dominant strain in his nov- 
el. Says Rubin: “The Barking Deer began 
as an antiwar satire but developed into 
an epitaph for the Montagnards, for all 
such folks everywhere.” 


Voices of Silence 


WORKING 
by STUDS TERKEL 
589 pages. Pantheon. $10. 


“How do you like your job?” is the 
basic question that Studs Terkel asks in 
his much ballyhooed collection of con- 
versations with 135 Americans. The not 
very surprising answer: “I don't.” A vir- 
tuoso of the unobtrusive mike, Terkel 
talked with elevator operators and com- 
pany presidents, yacht salesmen and 
bricklayers, firemen and middle-manag- 
ers, foremen and farmers and hair Styl- 
ists—with those few who thought they 
were in control, with those many more 
who knew they were not. The excellence 
of the interviews is hard to convey in 
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brief, since it is a stream-of-conscious- 
ness flow that gives them their quality 
But the interview with Mike Lefevre, a 
37-year-old worker in an Illinois steel 
mill, is a good example 

“It’s hard to take pride in a bridge 
you're never gonna cross, in a door 
you're never gonna open. You're mass- 
producing things and you never see the 
end result of it. How are you gonna get 
excited about pullin’ steel? It’s the non- 
recognition by other people {A fel- 
low with a college degree] saw a book 
in my back pocket one time and he was 
amazed. He walked up to me and he 
said, ‘You read?’ I said, ‘What do you 
mean, I read?’ He said, ‘All these dum- 
mies read the sports pages around here 
What are you doing with a book?’ I got 
pissed off at the kid right away. I said, 





STUDS TERKEL 
Dodo birds, kidneys and disgruntlement 


‘What do you mean, all these dummies” 
Don’t knock a man who's paying some 
body else’s way through college.’ Some 
times when I make something, I put a 
little dent in it. I like to do somethings 
to make it really unique. Hit it with a 
hammer. I deliberately ——— it up to sec 
if it'll get by, just so I can say I did i 
Let me put it this way: I think God i 
vented the dodo bird so when we get u 
there we could tell him, ‘Don’t you eve 
make mistakes?” And he'd say, ‘Sure 
look.’ I'd like to make my imprint. M 
dodo bird. A mistake, mine 
Terkel encounters the usual quota 

people who say “I am a machine A 
monkey could do what I could Vr 
object.” Or more poignant because le 
forensic, the retired truck driver, age 6¢ 

Most of my friends died on the verge « 
getting pensions. Because the truck dr 
er at 40, his kidneys are beginning 
kick up or he’s got his whole pr 
gland giving him a bad time.” TI 
also moments of revelation. I 
black washroom attendant in Ct 
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America’s 
lowest priced 


intermediates 
are both Chevelles. 


Small enough to be easy to drive and easy to 
park; big enough to carry six passengers. That’s 
Chevelle Malibu. It’s already the most popular 
name in mid-size history (which tells you about 
its reputation for value) and now this sporty 
Malibu Coupe with a thrifty 6-cylinder engine is 
just $2878. What better reason to consider it as 
your next new car? 


oe 
$9878" Maus: 















For many, this is the ideal family car. It gives 
you Malibu economy, ease of handling and six- 
passenger interior with the special convenience 
of a four-door design. And notice again the price: 
$2873 for a six-passenger mid-size sedan with an 
economical 6-cylinder engine. As we say, Chev- 
rolet makes sense for America 


$2873 soan’® 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including dealer new vehicle preparation charge, Destination charges, optional equipment, state or local taxes are additional. 








GUESS WHICH ONE 
IS THE*1 RUM 
IN THE CARIBBEAN? 





GUESS AGAIN. 


The Caribbean is where they make the best rum drinks in the world. 
And when you re #1 down there, that's not just a statistic. It's a testimonial. 


Don Q: The most popular rum, where rum is a way of life. 


1973 Don Q* Imports, Harttord, Connecticut, Rum 80 and 151 proof. 
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Palmer House: “I don’t enjoy waiting on 
my peers. I feel that if I'm gonna occupy 
a position that’s menial, let it be to some- 
one perhaps a cut above me.” 

A onetime law student turned radio 
journalist, Terkel, 62, is best known for 
Hard Times (1970), a collection of con- 
versations that showed just how bitter 
the Depression was. He is a fine inter- 
viewer but a bad analyst and pundit 
“This book.” he writes, “being about 
work, is, by its very nature, about vi- 
olence—to the spirit as well as to the 
body ... in a society more conspicuously 
manipulative than Orwell's.” At certain 
moments in the past, there was a high- 
er proportion of artisans who took pride 
in their product, and peasants who com- 
muned with the land. But for most peo- 
ple through the ages, working has been 
just a way to earn a living—often a mea- 
ger one. Only with the modern revolu- 
tion of rising expectations has it been 
generally assumed that work should also 
be emotionally fulfilling. 

Terkel, moreover, tends to treat all 
his subjects as if they were tragedies. He 
mentions, but does not seem to notice 
that his disconsolate elevator operator 
has sent two sons through college. His 
disgruntled assembly-line worker is wor- 
rying about finding a berth for his motor 
cruiser on Lake Michigan. What Ter- 
kel seems to forget is that material 
change comes from human discontent 
It is the difference between docility and 
aspiration. Docility says “Let things be.” 
Discontent insists “There must be some- 


thing better.” BA.T. Baker 
Goodbye, Mr. Clean 
LIBERTY TWO 


by ROBERT LIPSYTE 
287 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


One of the few things to rival the in- 
flation rate is the rising paranoia index 
Need anyone be reminded of the fears 
and confusions that hang over from re- 
cent assassinations, wars and political 
scandals? It is a time that has caused 
—if not an actual power vacuum—at 
least an intense low-pressure area that 
readily attracts conspiracy theorists, oc- 
cult mongers and alert topical novelists 
like Robert Lipsyte. 

Lipsyte, a former sports columnist 
who contributed some of the best prose 
to appear in the New York Times, has 
not lost his journalist's instincts. For 
people concerned about who is mind- 
ing the nation, he has updated the eter- 
nal quest for a hero and a leader. His 
candidate, Navy Commander Charles 
Rice, might have been tailored by a mar- 
ket-research computer. A former astro- 
naut and moon walker, Rice is also part 
Old Testament prophet, New Testa- 
ment savior, Oliver Cromwell, Brown- 
shirt, Mr. Clean and Vic Tanny 

Rice represents that passion for an 
instant purgative that often seizes hope- 
lessly overburdened civilizations. No 
one in history ever had a better pulpit 
While standing on the germ-free lunar 
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| THIS YEAR 
MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
~ WILL LOSE THEIR 
PAYCHECKS 
WITHOUT GETTING 
FIRED. 


They'll be disabled as a result of an accident or lingering illness. 
In fact, nearly 5 million of them will be unable to work for at 


— 


least six months. 

What makes it even more tragic is the fact that many of these men 
and women provide all or most of the family income. 

Of course, there’s one good way to make sure that if you’re laid up, 
you won't be wiped out financially. 

It’s called disability income insurance. And it’s available through 
The Travelers. 

It’s designed to prov ide most of the money you'll need to pay those 
bills that don’t stop coming w hen you have to stop working. 

In effect, it helps you control circumstances instead of circum- 
stances controlling you. 

And when was the last time you had an opportunity to do that? 

To find out more, contact your nearest Travelers agent. Look for 
him in the Yellow Pages or try your local Travelers office. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Maybe we can help. 





Good 
Clean 
Fun 


for a family vacation! Horseback rid- 
ing, superb tennis, golf, swimming, 
fishing, trap and skeet shooting, pack 
trips and cookouts. Wholesome ac- 
tivities for the children, supervised 
by trained counselors. 


All in the cool, clean mountain air of 
New Mexico, minutes from world- 
famous Santa Fe open air opera, art 
colony and fascinating shops. 


Special Package Plan available. 


For information and reservations 
contact: 


THE BISHOP'S 
LODGE 


Box 2367H 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-6378 


A Unique Ranch Resort 








A simple, foolproof 


MAGNETIC 


INVENTORY & PURCHASING 
CONTROL SYSTEM 





It's practical, easy to use, simple to maintain and 
keeps you on top of your inventory, always. Magne- 
tism and color coding combine to give you instant 
access and visibility to every record. Magne-Dex is 
more than a file—it’s a memory bank. When you 
pull back a divider, all cards in a section fan out 
automatically revealing the complete history of 
each item. Tells at a glance whether it’s out of 
stock; overstocked; back ordered; the re-order 
point; usage history; obsolescence; re-order lead 
time; cost and vendor. Magne-Dex is accurate— 
error-proof—saves time and money wherever used! 
Get FREE Brochure—tells how you can adapt this 
modern, magnetic system to your operation. You'll 
recognize it as the most practical and efficient 
system yet devised! 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY AIDS, INC. 
8116 N. Lawndale Ave. 

Skokie, Illinois 60076 

Phone: (312) 673-0520 
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ROBERT LIPSYTE 
Extravehicular activity. 


surface, Rice departs from his scheduled 
extravehicular activity to speak directly 
to TV viewers round the world. “I have 
seen the earth plain,” says the com- 
mander. Then instead of listening to the 
usual astronautical clichés and pro for- 
ma prayer, tens of millions hear Rice 
rage against purposelessness, corrup- 
tion, pollution and “the murderous van- 
ity that hurls us into space.” Before NASA 
cuts him off, he has called for a Second 
American Revolution. 

Government efforts to excuse (or 
discredit) Rice’s behavior succeed for a 
time. But after returning to earth, he 
calls for an end to manipulation by a hid- 
den power elite and sets out in a silver 
jumpsuit and old silver school bus called 
Liberty Two to carry his message across 
the nation. He becomes a potent grass- 
roots force before he is destroyed by 
shadowy operatives representing some 
sinister force within the Government. 

Because Rice's single-mindedness 
severely handicaps him as a fictional de- 
vice for telling a story, Author Lipsyte 
chronicles the progress of Liberty Two 
through the more complex eyes of Da- 
vid Cable, a former prizewinning jour- 
nalist who attaches himself to Rice’s 





Without effort, without fuss, and without 
corkscrew our cork Jet removes the most stub- 
born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses safe 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the job) 
There is nothing to replace and no CO; to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our Catalog lists dork set at $4.95. But, if 
you are a devil-may-care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget FOR JUST $2. How? Just send us your 
check and we'll rush it to you. But that isn’t all: In addition we'll also send 
you a $2 Gift Certificate to apply to your next catalog purchase. Impress your 
friends with dork jet . Send your check today, before we withdraw this 
crazy offer. Please, only one per customer. Allow 4 weeks for delivery 
1 Please send me dorktet forthwith. My check for $2.50 ($2.00 plus 
$.50 for postage and handling — Add tax for California delivery) is enclosed 
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crusade. Actually Cable is an undercov- 
er agent for a quasi-governmental re- 
search agency whose job is to penetrate 
and subvert radical groups. Cable is a re- 
markably scrupulous spy. He is bur 
dened by doubt and guilt because his 
wife, child and girl friend have been 
killed in As line of duty. It does not take 
too much exposure to Rice’s strength 
and magnetism to weaken Cable's loy 
alty to his bosses. The process is accel 
erated by the love of an energetic fe 
male photographer who is also on the 
“mad moon man” tour 

When last seen, Cable and his gir! 
are fleeing from the Government assas 
sins who have killed Rice. It is not en 
tirely clear whether they have made a 
separate peace and will drop out of 
whether they will carry the seeds of the 
Second American Revolution to new 
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_ ALOTOF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. 


They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew blended 
lrish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 


Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 


So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 


We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew 
to what they had been drinking. 


We think there's a good chance you'll come toa 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day 


TULLAMORE DEW. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 
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Reginald N. Rabjohns, C.L.U. 
Walter C. Leck Agency 
100 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Hlinois 60606 

| Telephone (312) 726-8225 


Mr. Rabjohns is a financial security 
specialist with an innovative approach 
to insurance planning. We commend 
him for the professional ability and the 
extra effort that make him one of 
State Mutual's outstanding men. 


State Mutual of America 
has a lot of good ideas 
(and people). 


Worcester, Massachusetts 01605 


Quality Life/ Health/ Group Insurance 

















Mego 
COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: 


Work for yourself... 
by working with us! 


Graduates and undergraduates at colleges 
and universities all over the country have 
been doing well financially for years by 
offering their peers special-rate student 
subscriptions to TIME. SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED and FORTUNE 

You can too 

The only investment is your time and 
talent. We supply a complete, effective 
selling kit that’s an accumulation of over 
two decades of on-campus selling experi- 
ence 

You set your own working hours, the 
commissions are liberal, and we do the 
billing. And for extra income you may even 
participate in special market research 
projects 

if you are interested, please apply to: 
Time Inc., College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020. 
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i Rumor has it that once a month Queen V. gave 
her servants the evening off and prepared a very 
private meal for just darling Albert and Herself. 
And that on such occasions she wore a white puck- 
ered pinafored apron. It might be lexe majesty, but we 
Y have re-created that apron faithfully down to the last 
stitch, It's made of white easy-care cotton, lace 
trimmed, with frills and ruffles in all the right places 
and adjusts to fit any lady, from super-generous 
to mini-petite. Emulate Victoria: cook like a queen 
and be the perfect hostess—for your man only or 


Zip : 
, "aie 
4 584 Washington St. haverhills 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


for the whole crowd. Order vour Victoria Apron 


today! 


CO Yes, I want to feel like a queen. Please send 


me __________ Vietoria Aprons today. $12.95 per 
apron, plus $1.50 postage and handling for 
entire shipment. Calif. deliveries please add tax 

just give number and 


BA or MC *#__ — Expires___ 
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ground. What is clear is that Novelist 
Robert Lipsyte appears to be first in line 
with a theme that is likely to get quite a 
workout during the next few publishing 
seasons @R.Z. Sheppard 


Admissible Evidence 


THE RIVER GETS WIDER 
by R.L. GORDON 
234 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $6.95. 


Is John Andrews, a public paragon 
and Chief Justice of Canada’s Supreme 
Court, guilty of manslaughter? Though 
this deftly constructed Canadian novel 
has all the familiar elements—suspense, 
surprise, a fine courtroom scene—it is 
as far from Perry Mason as classical 
tragedy is from melodrama. The nar- 
rator, who is also Andrews’ lawyer, is 
concerned with the deep roots of cul- 
pability or innocence rather than sim- 
ple detection. He reconstructs the Chief 
Justice’s life, posthumously, through the 
impressions of people who knew him 
The recollections serve as admissible ev- 
idence—always selective, always specif- 
ic. Their purpose is to clarify events for 
final adjudication. 

Andrews’ character grows as each 
witness adds anecdote or insight. His 
boyhood hockey coach remembers him 
as a superb athlete who once said. 
“When I try my best I always seem to 
hurt someone.” His pastor proves that 
John learned early when to bow to ex- 
pediency. At school he earned every 
honor, but may also have planned the 
burning of a dormitory so he could be a 
hero by saving his sleeping classmates 

Handsome, hard-working, charm- 
ing, dedicated to excellence, Andrews 
finished law school at the top of his class 
He married a beautiful, rich girl and 
after a distinguished stint in World War 
II. won a seat in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. He rose to be a Minister of Justice 
—"“the most complex man I've ever 
known and perhaps the most able,” says 
a colleague—and finally Chief Justice 
Throughout, Andrews remained aloof 
(or, to his many critics, cold), thought- 
ful (or calculating), devoted to the pub- 
lic good (or his own ambition) 

The price of such relentless success 
appears when the reader learns that An- 
drews’ wife, feeling that he no longer 
needed her, turned to drink. As a result 
she was a heavy liability to an ambi- 
tious man with a growing need for a pre- 
sentable public partner. He secretly took 
a mistress. When the wife is eventually 
found dead, John Andrews is accused 
of murdering her 

The highlight of the book is An- 
drews’ testimony in his own defense at 
the trial. The alert reader will spot a 
small honorable lie that may or may not 
be only one of many. Like the impar- 
tial lawyer that he ts, the narrator re- 
serves commentas first the jury and then 
Andrews deliver separate, but mutually 
incompatible verdicts. That leaves the 
reader alone with the absorbing task of 
judging the lifeofa man. ® Philip Herrera 
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Switzerland 
remembers why 
people came to 
Europe in the 
first place. 


They came to dine in 
centuries old restaurants 
And somehow they felt 
younger. Well, the menus 
might have changed alittle 
but those restaurants are 
still there waiting to serve 
you. Whether they're in 
the French, German, or 


Italian speaking regions of 
Switzerland 

Because we think tradi- 
tions are worth saving. Not 
just for you, but for us. So 
we knov 2n to make the 
old new again. And when to 
leave it alone 

In Switzerland we think 


you should discover all of 
those things you came to 
Europe to discover. Without 
having to look for them 
ur informative 
Travel Switzerland” kit 
5 at Fifth Ave 
2»w York 10020 


Swissair > Swiss National Tourist Office 





‘The last thing our 
country needs Is dull, 
unquestioning conformi 
on the part of our young 


people” 


“According to what | read there's 
been a definite change in the atti- 
tudes of today's student population. 
They're more conservative and tra- 
ditional in their outlook and be- 
havior 

| hope your generation has the 
common sense and wisdom to 
adopt the good side of yesterday's 
attitudes and behavior and reject 
the bad side. But most of all, | hope 
that this alleged ‘return to conser- 
vatism’ doesn't mean a return to 
the apathy and neutralism that char- 
acterized past generations of col- 
lege students and young people 
generally 


Nation hasn’t rejected 
social progress 


Unfortunately, some people see 
this return to conservatism as proof 
that our nation has turned its back 
on social and humanitarian prog- 
ress. | don't see it that way at all. 
The majority of people in this na- 
tion haven't rejected social prog- 
ress. To my way of thinking, what 
they rejected were the revolution- 
ary tactics that endangered the very 
fabric of our society, extreme and 
often violent tactics that were seen 
as doing more harm than good 
And | hope we've learned the les- 
son that our people are willing to 
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These excerpts were taken from a talk by 
Stewart S. Cort, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel 
at the Annual Honors Convocation, Oklahoma 


Christian College, Oklahoma City. If you 
would like a copy of his entire talk (‘Chang 
ng Attitudes"), write: Bethlehem Stee! Corp 
Public Affairs Dept., Bethlehem, PA 18016 


change—if and when the propo- 
nents of change go about it the 
right way—by working within the 
system rather than attacking it from 
outside 

There are a lot of young people 
out there, whether or not they think 
of themselves as ‘radicals,’ who are 
still determined to bring about pretty 
substantial changes. And as long 
as they stay within the law and 
carefully observe the rights of 
others, | wish them the best of luck. 


Quiet revolution in 
corporate corridors 


What most of the institutions of 
society are looking for today, more 
than anything else, is the kind of 


Bethlehem 


man or woman who wonders, who 
doubts, who questions, and who 
tries hard to find new and better 
answers to the old, nagging prob- 
lems 

Business firms like mine welcome 
that kind of person. We not only 
welcome them, but we do our best 
to train them, and sharpen their 
skills, so they can apply their tal- 
ents and energies more effectively. 

Unnoticed in all the confusion on 
the outside, a quiet revolution has 
been going on in the corporate cor- 
ridors. Today the institutions of 
business and industry are making a 
determined effort to create a more 
humane environment for their em- 
ployees and the communities they 
work in. 


‘Do your thing’ best 

from the inside 

So | urge you, whatever your ide- 
ology, to join the established insti- 
tutions and ‘do your thing.’ If you 
want to promote higher standards 
of moral conduct, if you want to 
humanize working conditions, if you 
want to make institutions more 
democratic, if you want to make 
them more responsive to the peo- 
ple they serve—you can do it best 
from the inside. 

In spite of all the jolts and shocks 
and setbacks, our country is mak- 
ing progress. And we'll keep on 
making progress if you do your 
part—and I'm sure you will.”’ 








You've worked hard. 
And nowits all Starting to pay off 





Is this any time to think about a Trust? 


You can take it just a little easier now. You've earned it. Now you have enough money 
to provide the things you've always wanted for your family. It’s a good feeling 

When things are going this well it just doesn't seem like the time to think about a trust 
But it is. 

With a Testamentary Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago you can have 
the assurance that your family will always be well taken care of. Even when you're not there 
to take care of them yourself. That probably will be a long time in the future. but it’s 
something you should think about now 

A Testamentary Trust is established through your will. Instead of leaving all of your 
estate outright to your beneficiaries, who may be untrained in business and investments, it 
allows you to leave your property in the hands of an experienced trustee. And, realize 

certain savings in estate taxes. As trustee, The First National Bank of Chicago will invest 

and administer your estate, providing for your beneficiaries 


through payment of income and/or principal as directed in 
your will 
Your trust officer will also offer guidance and ae 
counsel! to your beneficiaries because we know rst National Ba k 
you want the best for your family. Tomorrow. as well n 


as today = Chicago 


For more information, please write or call 
Terence Lilly, Vice President, at (312) 732-8440 TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 





It also comes in cherry and blackberry. 
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The Candid Chronicle 


“If I can’t understand it, no one else 
will be able to,” says Corbin Gwaltney, 
52, editor of the weekly Chronicle of 
Higher Education. Gwaltney’s insistence 
that his paper avoid insiders’ jargon, 
combined with his lively news sense, has 
helped to make the seven-year-old 
Chronicle indispensable to an increasing 
number of college presidents, trustees, 
teachers and students. “We stand away 
from higher education to report on it, 
just as higher education stands away 
from the world,” explains Gwaltney. 

Briskly written and with a feel for 
the issue of the moment, the Chronicle 
—despite its somewhat stuffy title 
—prides itself on printing all the ed- 
ucational news that’s fit to print. That 
may mean anything from the Supreme 
Court decision in the Marco DeFunis 
case (three pages were devoted to ex- 
cerpts from the majority and minority 
opinions) to the bestselling books on 
campus (No. | last week: The Joy of 
Sex). 

Timely Tips. One recent article of- 
fered some timely tips for income tax- 
conscious academics (to deduct profes- 
sional travel, get a supervisor's approval 
and keep a diary). Another followed up 
the responses of eight Boston universi- 
ties involved in last year’s term-paper 
scandal, in which hundreds of students 
bought papers from “term-paper facto- 
ries"; the Chronicle reported that five 
schools (Boston College, Harvard, 
M.L.T., the University of Massachusetts 
and Northeastern University) took no 
action at all against the students in- 
volved. Last week the paper printed a 
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thorough compendium of faculty sala- 
ries at more than 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities—a boon to potential job seekers 
in the current rush for fall openings 

Editor Gwaltney and his staff of 16 
put out the 24- to 32-page paper each 
week in a cluttered city room in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Almost all the reporting is 
done by the staff. “We're journalists 
writing in education rather than edu- 
cators dabbling in journalism,” says 
Gwaltney, who can be a ruthless editor 
if he feels a story lacks clarity. 

Gwaltney got the idea for something 
like the Chronicle in 1957, when he was 
editor of the Johns Hopkins alumni 
magazine. At that time, he helped fash- 
ion an insert dealing with various na- 
tional issues in education. The supple- 
ment took off and soon reached a 
circulation of 2.4 million. In an effort to 
widen his focus, Gwaltney left the Hop- 
kins magazine and got a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation “to find out,” as 
he puts it, “what information educators 
needed and weren't getting.” In 1966 he 
began publishing the Chronicle. Last 
July the paper finally moved into the 
black with a circulation of 32,000 (sub- 
scription: $21 a year) and a weekly vol- 
ume of up to $12,000 in ads, mostly from 
colleges seeking faculty and staff. Rev- 
enues from circulation and advertising 
totaled $727,000 last year. 

Independent of any educational or- 
ganization, the paper is usually in the 
center of whatever controversy is brew- 
ing on campus. Nonetheless, the Chron- 
icle carries no editorials, and Gwaltney 
remains adamantly opposed to opinion 
in his news columns. Says he: “We talk 
to an enormously sophisticated audience 


EDITOR GWALTNEY (RIGHT) TALKING TO COLLEGE STUDENTS IN WASHINGTON 
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whose trust we want to keep. They need 
our information, not our opinion. If 
there is one thing that has never been a 
problem on campuses, it’s getting peo- 
ple’s opinions.” 


Shopping for College 


The scene in Atlanta’s Civic Center 
resembled an industrial trade show as 
hundreds of customers drifted past dis- 
play booths festooned with bright ban- 
ners and posters. A revolving display in 
one booth vied for attention with a vid- 
eo-tape demonstration next door. Some 
salesmen engaged visitors in animated 
discussion, while others passed out cat- 
alogues and brochures. The products 
they were promoting were not power 
boats or automobiles but colleges. Their 
customers were 1,000 high school stu- 
dents and their parents, drawn to the 
city’s first national college fair. 

Similar fairs are taking place in oth- 
er cities, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of College Admissions Coun- 
selors (N.A.C.A.C.). The fairs are higher 
education’s newest tactic to combat a 
downturn in the rate of enrollment that 
threatens the survival of dozens of col- 
leges—most of them private—and the 
financial stability of many more. Some 
150 institutions, from Boston University 
(enrollment: 15,000) to North Carolina’s 
Davidson College (1,100) paid $150 to 
set up booths for the daylong fair. Rep- 
resentatives of the American College 
Testing Program and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration were also on hand to ad- 
vise students on financial aid, special 
benefits and testing. “The bits-and- 
pieces approach to college shopping just 
wasn’t working,” says N.A.C.A.C. Exec- 
utive Director Ted Cooper. “Now we 
have put together a real educational 
marketplace. This is where students get 
all the answers.” 

Although the fairs have been fault- 
ed by some educators for “hucksterism,” 
most parents and students find them a 
valuable and timesaving means of get- 
ting information. As Abdul Rehman 
Amlani, 22, a Pakistani student inter- 
ested in computer studies, put it: “It 
saves writing all those letters. You meet 
the admissions directors personally, and 
you can find out about financial aid.” 

College officials are also enthusias- 
tic. In one day ata fair, an admissions of- 
ficer can see an average of 200 students 
—a total that in traditional recruiting 
procedures would require some three 
weeks of traveling. But that has not 
made the selling job any easier. Says 
John Lindell, director of admissions at 
Atlanta’s Massey Junior College: “If you 
want a coat, you go to a shopping cen- 
ter, You shop price, quality. There is a 
lot more importance to shopping for a 
college. These kids are not going to take 
the first thing they’re offered, because 
they know what's available now.” 
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“If your're in the 


habit calling 
Long Distance 
Sunda evenings, 
you re losing money.’ 


fs I’m Bill Russell for your phone com- 
pany with another way to save money on 
interstate Long Distance calls. 

You already know Rule 1—put ‘em 
through yourself (like I did in those fancy 
shotson television). Dial direct from your 
home or office. 

Rule 2 is to know when to call. 

Take a 3-minute call on weekends, 
for instance. 

Saturdays, you save the most if you 
call between 8 in the morning and 1] at 
night. 

But Sundays, you save from 8 a.m. 
to5p.m. After 5 p.m. on Sunday, the rates 
go up! 

Check out the cost comparisons 
yourself in the front of your phone book. 

So remember. When it comes to 

saving money on Long Distance, we hear 
you. That’s why we want you to know 
when to call and how to call. 

And you cant miss with Long 
Distance! 
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Long Distance 
is the next best thing to being there. 
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“We're on an 
uncharted island paradise. 
14°28’ North 166°33' West. 

Don't send help. 
Just send more 
Johnnie Walker Red’. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





ous to Your Health 18 mg? ‘tar;’ 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Sept! 73 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dang 








